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The Year in 


Perspective 


HEN the historian of the future ex- 
amines the depression and conducts his 
post mortem on what now appears to be 
the first year of recovery, he will require 

a glossary to unlock the mystery of the initials in 
which the history of 1933 is written. He will ob- 
serve that government by alphabet—and occa- 
sionally by epithet—began soon after the sec- 
ond Roosevelt was inaugurated president. He 
will note that through the 

warp of recovery runs the 


Unanimously, Noy. 17, the industry requested an 
extension of the code to May 31, 1934, in which 
the President and NRA Administrator Johnson 
were pleased to acquiesce. With the code au- 
thority—the American Iron and Steel institute 
—producers filed minimum prices and firm ex- 
tras During 1933 Robert P. Lamont re- 
signed as president of the Institute, Charles M. 
Schwab remained chief executive officer, and 
Walter S. Tower was named secretary. 


U. S. Steel Rate Gain Is Twice World Comeback 


T HOME under artificial stimulus, 
under a mixture of private enterprise and 
government impetus, production of iron and 
steel flourished World output of steel 
ingots and  cast- 

ings, at 65,281,000 


abroad 





woof of NRA, PWA, RFC, 
CWA and other federal 


tons, gained 31 
per cent; pig iron 





agencies which not only 
poured billions into job-cre- 
ating projects but also sum- 
moned industry to Washing- 
ton, regimented it and 
traded price control, im- 
munity to antitrust laws and 
reformed trade practices for 
increased employment and 
payrolls and collective bar- 
gaining. And perhaps by this 
time the historian will have 
sufficient perspective to de- 
termine whether cabalistic 
government revived indus- 
try or merely proved a drag 
on the natural forces of re- 
covery 


Steel Codified Into 1934 


OOKING into the record 
of iron and steel, under 
the national industrial re- 
covery act of June 16 a code 
was made effective Aug. 19. 
By the expiration of the 90- 
day trial period employment 
had increased 28 per cent 
and payrolls 32, despite a de- 
cline in steelmaking opera- 





rose 23 per cent to 
48,083,000 tons. 
Five - year - plan 
Russia climbed to 
fourth place in 
steel tonnage and 
second in pig iron 

Up 71 per 
cent, the United 
States in 1933 
made 23,076,000 
tons of ingots and 
castings, while the 
improvement in pig 
iron, slightly 
at 58 per cent, was 
to 13,083,000 tons. 
Thirty-five per cent 
of the world’s steel 
and 27 per cent of 
its pig iron orig- 
inated in the Unit- 
ed States..... In 
point of per capita 
consumption of 
steel last 
Belgium - Luxem- 
burg led with 418 
pounds, the United 
States was next 
with 410, followed 





less 


year, 








tions from 47 per cent to 44. 
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302; France-Saar, 301; Germany, 233; Russia, 
107; Italy, 94; and Japan, 45. In 1932 Great 
Britain led, and the United States was second. 


Most New Capacity Is for Flat-Rolling 


HIS 71 per cent increase in the output of steel 

and 58 per cent in pig iron in 1933 was 
achieved with negligible enlargement of equip- 
ment. For the fifth successive year no blast fur- 
naces were undertaken or completed, and for the 
first time since the armistice no by-product coke 
ovens were constructed. Four open-hearth stee] 
furnaces, with an aggregate annual capacity of 
246,400 tons, were completed, compared with 
none in 1932. Two furnaces were large 150-ton 
ones at the Great Lakes division of the 
National Steel Corp. at Detroit; the other two 
at Granite City It was on finishing ca- 
pacity that the industry concentrated, espe- 
cially for rolling and finishing flat-rolled prod- 
ucts—sheets, strip and black plate—in coils. 
The trend toward 4-high mills for cold-rolling 
strip for tinning was marked. 


Autos and Cans the Atlas of Steel World 


NE out of every five tons of steel rolled last 
year went to the automotive industry, and 
one out of every nine to the food and packing 
industries in the form of containers. Breaking 
down the flow of steel from the mill to the con- 
sumer in 1933, the automotive classification led 
with 20.95 per cent, second was containers at 
12.25, a close third was buildings at 12.18, 
fourth were the railroads at 8.04, fifth the oil, 
gas and water classification at 4.88. Among the 
smaller groups, the machinery industry con- 
sumed 3.63 per cent, exports 3.61, and agricul- 
ture 3.01. Except that containers forced build- 
ings from second place, the order of consumers 
was unchanged from 1932. Automotive con- 
sumption of finished rolled steel for the year 
is indicated as 2,879,660 tons, containers 1,682,- 
000 tons, building 1,672,334 tons and the rail- 
roads 1,105,417 tons. 


Monthly Shipments Succeed Unfilled Tonnage 


LANDMARK of 32 years standing, dating 

back to formation of the United States Steel 
Corp., fell a victim to NRA and progress in No- 
vember when monthly reports of Corporation 
unfilled tonnage were discontinued. The steel 
code requiring contracts to be shipped within a 
quarter or canceled, unfilled orders lost their 
barometric value and were replaced by actual 
monthly shipments Almost as radical 
were two developments in shipping. Pittsburgh 
Steel Co. in March dispatched the first all-water 
shipment from Pittsburgh to the Pacific coast; 
Inland Steel Co. in May made the first shipment 
of steel by water from Chicago to Mississippi 
river points When southern California 
was racked by earthquakes in March, the safest 
place was in a steel-frame structure Steel 
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became safer for the investor in 1933 when a 
gradual ascent out of ‘‘the red’’ began. For all 
1932 the average loss rer ton of ingots produced 


was $12.33. In the first quarter of 19383 the 
deficit rose slightly to $13.70 per ton, then 


tapered to $2.86 in the second and to only 42 
cents in the third quarter. 


Producers Reach Out for New Markets 


F NECESSITY is the mother of invention, then 
depression is the father of new markets. With 
the return of beer, a score of manufacturers 
turned to the manufacture of beer barrels, both 
carbon and alloy steel Rotary Electric 
Steel Co. completed its plant at Detroit for mak- 
ing steel in the electric furnace and casting it in 


rotary molds Columbia Steel Co. started 
to roll full finished sheets at Torrance, Calif. 
Inland Steel Co. brought in its new tin 


mill at Indiana Harbor, where Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co. doubled its tie plate capacity. It 
also entered the alloy field American 
Rolling Mill Co. launched into the stainless steel 
market United States Steel Corp. sub- 
sidiaries announced development of a stainless 
clad steel; these subsidiaries also featured addi- 
tion of titanium to 18-8 steel National 
Tube Co. was licensed by Diescher Tube Mills 
Inc. for a new type of tube mill. 


Modernize Methods More than Equipment 


ECHNICAL advances in the 
metalworking industries were restricted by 
the cumulative effect of three poor years upon 
financial reserves, natural emphasis being upon 
the attainment of economy by modernizing ex- 
isting facilities and devising improved methods 
At blast furnaces, slow blowing gained 


iron, steel and 


converts, and costs were further reduced by 
beneficiation and conversion of materials 
Lower costs in open-hearth departments were 


effected by closer control of iron oxide and insu- 
lation of furnaces Mechanically-equipped 
cold mills for strip and tin plate featured the 
rolling mill industry Improved methods 


for welding stainless steel and aluminum led 
progress in welding ... . In heat treatment, 


application of controlled furnace atmospheres 
for bright annealing, surface hardening and pre- 
vention of scaling was expanded Found- 
ries concentrated their research on development 
of alloy castings for high temperatures and cor- 
rosive service Through  semirefractory 
insulating brick, manufacturers of refractories 
contributed to fuel savings and more uniform 
operating temperatures. 


NRA Cancels Early 1933 Wage Reductions 


ABOR opened 1933 weak, but closed it strong. 
A New Year rresent to Frick Coke employes 
was a 10 per cent reduction; American Bridge 
and McClintic-Marshall cut 25 per cent on Jan. 
30; United States Steel Corp. shaved 10 per cent 
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off salaried employes’ time and income April 1. 
But the tide turned when the recovery act, with 
its famous section 7a on collective bargaining, 
was signed June 16. Allegheny, Continental and 
Andrews led in putting up wages, and by the 
time the iron and steel code was filed in mid- 
July a 15 per cent advance in wage rates had 
become general Armed with section 7a, 
organized labor invaded steelworks in the late 
summer, contesting with company plans the 
favor of workers in organizing. Adoption of 
company employe representation plans became 
general Becoming exceptionally aggres- 
sive at plants of the Weirton Steel Co., a strike 
was called Sept. 27, to be settled by intervention 
of the national labor board. When, however, 
Weirton resisted the board’s attempted usurpa- 
tion of authority over an election of employe 
representatives Dec. 15, Washington became 
agitated Labor at “‘captive’’ coal mines 
of iron and steel producers in western Pennsyl- 
vania was troublesome, but quieted after elec- 
tions for collective bargaining were held. 


Kew Mergers; Several Plants Are Closed 


shakeouts of 1930-32, busi- 
ness relationships were comparatively tran- 
quil last year. American Steel & Wire Co. 
discontinued its Morris & Bailey division at 
Pittsburgh and turned its Alabama properties 
over to Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 
The Steel corporation closed its Canadian plant 
at Ojibway. Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
became successor to the Empire Steel Corp., with 
the W. H. Davey Steel Co. formed to acquire the 
former Empire mill in Cleveland. Carnegie and 
Illinois Scully warehouses were merged as the 
Scully Steel Products Co. S. R. Dresser Mfg. 
Co. absorbed the Bryant Heater & Mfg. Co. Com- 
bustion Engineering Co. was organized to ac- 
quire International Combustion properties. 


OLLOWING the 


Many New Presidents Are Appointed 


ECONSTRUCTION of personnel of the Steel 
corporation, started late in 1927 when the 
Taylor regime took hold, was practically com- 
pleted in 19383 when C. W. Bennett succeeded 
E. W. Pargny as president of American Sheet & 


Tin Plate Co., Robert Gregg became president 
of the Tennessee company on the retirement 
of H. C. Ryding, William J. Filbert was made 








chairman of the finance committee, and E. R. 
Stettinius Jr. vice chairman. Ralph H. Watson 
and R. E. Zimmerman became Steel corporation 
vice presidents; James E. Lose, vice president of 
Carnegie Steel Co.; F. D. Foote was elevated to 
assistant to vice president of the Steel corpora- 
tion. When S. P. Ker retired as chairman of the 
Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Henry A. Roemer became 
chairman as well as president, and B. E. Kibbee 
was made executive vice president. H.G. Dalton 
rounded out 50 years with Pickands, Mather & 
Co. Promotions to president in 1933 included 
A. J. Johnston, of Hickman, Williams & Co.; 
Evans Ward, of Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt 
& Nut Co.; H. S. Beal, Sullivan Machinery Co.; 
A. E. McKinstry, International Harvester Co.; 
James Lippincott, West Leechburg Steel Co.; 
H. D. North, Ferry Cap & Set Screw Co.; Aldus 
C. Higgins, Norton Co.; N. C. Hurley, Indepen- 
dent Pneumatic Tool Co.; A. A. Fifield, Amer- 
ican Fork & Hoe Co., and F. S. Blackall Jr., 
Taft-Peirce Mfg. Co. C. H. MacDonald became 
vice president of Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
Willis L. King and C. B. Randall won American 
Iron and Steel institute medals for 19338. 


[ron and Steel Necrology for 1933 Is Long 


OT for several years has death taken so 

heavy a toll of the industry’s leaders. Best 
known perhaps of old-time steel men to pass 
were James A. Campbell, chairman emeritus of 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.; T. J. Bray, 
former head of Republic Iron & Steel Co., and 
Col. Henry P. Bope, a Carnegie Steel Co. veteran. 
Twice was the American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction hit, in C. F. Abbott, executive director, 
and Lee H. Miller, chief engineer. Chicago lost 
a noted trio, all identified with the World war, 
in Edward N. Hurley, Charles Piez and Alex- 
ander Legge. Other deaths last year included 
Hugh B. Wick, former chairman of Steel & 
Tubes Inc.; T. Coleman Ward, president of 
Hickman-Williams; William L. Ward, chairman 
of Russell, Burdsall & Ward; Pentecost Mitchell, 
former head of Oliver Iron Mining Co.; Joseph 
J. Tynan, vice president, Bethlehem Steel Corp.; 
W. R. Webster, charter member of A.S.T.M.; 
Augustine Davis, pioneer in oxyacetylene weld- 
ing; H. H. Cutler, founder of Cutler-Hammer 
Inc.; Arthur J. Mason, formerly of Hoover & 
Mason; and James R. McWane, president, Mc- 
Wane Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
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Work To Be Done in 1934 


+ EDITORIAL P 


By E. L. SHANER 
Editor of STEEL 





CONOMIC and political events of 1933 

metamorphosed industry as completely as 
if it had been reborn. The change is not 
apparent in the physical aspects of industry. 
Outwardly, the furnaces, mills and shops pre- 
sent their usual appearance. But the soul of 
industry—the thinking of its executives—has 
undergone a striking transformation. 

A year ago a pronounced attitude of futility 
pervaded executive offices. The feeble upturn 
in the fall of 1932 had petered out in the fog of 
election uncertainties and the mouthings of a 
lame duck congress. An administration defeat- 
ed at the polls held the reins of government. 

Then—almost simultaneously with the inaug- 
uration of a new President—came a crisis so 
threatening to the very life of the nation that 
every citizen was united in common bond to the 
cause of preservation and recovery. Under the 
conditions of an emergency seldom experienced 
in this country except in time of war, the Ameri- 
can people bestowed extraordinary powers upon 
the new Chief Executive. 

These powers—mostly permissive—enabled 
President Roosevelt to introduce the ‘new 
deal,” a potent mixture of recovery stimulants 
and reform medicines. The Roosevelt philos- 
ophy, as analyzed thoroughly elsewhere in this 
issue, contemplates the curbing of the tradition- 
al prerogatives of industry and the granting of 
greater license to employes, farmers and others. 

Industry first experienced the practical ap- 
plication of this philosophy in NIRA. This 
hastily written legislation, with its ambiguous 
Section 7a, gave pause to the leaders of indus- 
try. Many denounced it roundly. Others ac- 
cepted it provisionally. Still others grasped it 
blindly as a means of release from the starva- 
tion of cut-throat competition. 


4b 4b 


IX months have passed since the real import 
of the “new deal’’ was revealed. The basic 
steel industry and the majority of its affiliated 
groups are codified under NRA. Thousands of 
company executives have participated in the 
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preparation of codes, attended hearings, con- 
ferred with administrators, clashed with union 
labor representatives, debated with spokesmen 
for consumers, and dealt with numerous other 
interests. 

Through these extensive and varied experi- 
ences, leaders of industry have acquired broad- 
er viewpoints. They visualize the position of 
industry in the economic and social fabric of the 
nation more clearly. They feel the power of 
public opinion, recognize the value of public 
good will and realize that the _ traditional 
ostrich-like policy was not the correct approach 
to public understanding. Moreover, they are 
awake to the efficacy of enlightened manage- 
ment for individual companies and responsible, 
forward-looking leadership for industrial 
groups. 

Nothing short of the jolt which jarred busi- 
ness in 1933 could have rekindled the fires of 
initiative and courage so quickly. Nothing less 
than the combination of financial panic, liberal 
government policy and public criticism could 
have spurred industry to the cyclopean effort it 
has manifested in the past half year. And 
nothing short of the emergency thus created 
could have changed executive thinking or de- 
veloped leadership in industry so effectively. 


db db 


HIS broader viewpoint, this new leadership 

and the new community of purpose among 
competing companies to protect their common 
interests against aggression from outside are 
priceless benefits derived by industry from the 
melee of 1933. They are the weapons with which 
industry faces the problems of the new year. 

What are these problems? 

Foremost, at the start of the year, is the im- 
mediate problem of continuing to iron out dif- 
ficulties of operating under code provisions. This 
involves not only the functioning of code au- 
thorities, but also the management routine of 
the individual companies. Also it means long- 
range planning, which will insure for industry 
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the retention of the good in NRA. Likewise, it 
demands constant vigilance against the unwar- 
ranted attacks of industry’s enemies, some of 
whom through ignorance, fanaticism or pure 
malice, would destroy it if they could. In other 
words, industry must “sell’’ itself as well as its 
products. 

Under the opportunity created by NRA, the 
steel industry adopted a new price structure, In- 
sofar as it approaches the ideal of an open-price 
policy, it is desirable. However, the new system 
is encumbered with certain features which may 
not work out in practice. The inflexible rules 
which concentrate releases of tonnage in one 
period and starve the mills at other times prob- 
ably will require revision. The age-old problem 
of the single price is far from settled. The re- 
markably fine work on extras must be continued. 
with constant attention to inequalities as they 
are revealed. 

These and other refinements of price policy 
are on steel’s agenda for 1934. The new leader- 
ship of the producing industry should work to 
the end that every step of progress in the solu- 
tion of the price problem be held, and that under 
no circumstances should steelmakers be permit- 
ted to go back to the old practices of waiving 
extras, granting hidden concessions and indulg- 
ing in other forms of discrimination. 


4b db 


NOTHER problem confronting industry is 
that of labor relations. Fundamentally, 
nothing was seriously at fault in the relation- 
ship of the majority of employers with their 
employes. In fact, by virtue of the closer bond 


created by adversity, management and workers 
understood each other better at the 
any time in many 


probably 


beginning of 1933 than at 











years. Industry’s exposure to criticism for its 
labor policies was due more to its own failure to 
publicize the real facts regarding the labor situ- 
ation than to faulty treatment of employes. 

In 1934 industry should proceed without de- 
lay into a program of ideal labor representa- 
tion, accompanied by an effective campaign to 
familiarize the public with its policy and its ob- 
jectives. This is no more difficult than the task 
of ridding industry of its reputation for hazard- 
ous occupations—a job superbly performed 
through an intensive safety campaign many 
vears ago. 





db db 


ERCHANDISING should receive far more 

attention in 1934. The provisions of codes 
place emphasis on quality and service, and re- 
move the price factor from its former position 
of dominance. Moreover, the trend in steel con- 
sumption is toward markets where selling rather 
than order-taking is an important requisite. 
Alert managements have discovered that the 
best tonic for impaired morale throughout an 
industrial organization is an efficient hustling, 
intelligent merchandising staff. 

Several companies already have caught the 
spirit of better merchandising. Their identity 
is revealed in the buoyancy of their sales per- 
sonnel. Executives throughout all branches of 
the iron and steel industry can select no activity 
of greater opportunity in 1934 than that of re- 
juvenating and modernizing their merchandis- 
ing staffs. 

In brief, 1934 calls for clear thinking and de- 
cisive action, attuned to the tempo and the en- 
vironment of the present and not predicated too 
much upon methods which proved effective un- 
der conditions of the past. 
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Recovery a Fact, Reform Is Next on 


Agenda of the ‘New Deal’ 


See 


Social 


Aspects of Roosevelt 


Program Emerging tn 1934, Perhaps 
Overshadowing Gains in Business 


BY E C BARRINGER 
Managing Editor, STEEL 


N HIS strong and inspiring inaugural address 
last March, by the exigency of the times 
devoted to business, President Franklin D. 

Roosevelt advanced a four-point program. He 
pledged action, leadership, recovery, and reform 
—the latter two, of course, with special refer- 
ence to business. 

Action he has stimulated and leadership he 
has provided aplenty. Concerning the quality 
and objectives, opinions vary according to shades 
of social thought and economic approach, but 
there is no contradicting that he performed 
almost a miracle in speedily restoring the morale 
of the nation. 

While mounting apprehension over a Demo- 
cratic regime contributed to the confusion, the 
President nevertheless quelled a social as well 
as a financial panic, and his command of con- 
gress and his readiness with a plan—almost any 
plan would have sufficed—lent confidence that 
the government was not impotent and that the 
depression would be combated instead of being 
permitted to grind itself—and a rpeople—out. 

So far as action and leadership are concerned, 
the President has delivered. 

Between recovery and reform the President 
wavered all year, not in weakness but rather in 
the manner of a rider straddling a pair of spir- 
ited horses. ‘‘The brain trust,’’ ‘“‘the professors” 
and other academic minds having easy access to 
the White House pulled hard to the left, disposed 
to punish business punitively and categorical 
that the time to recast business was when it was 
prostrate. 

More practical advisers, greatly inferior 
numerically and almost in disrepute at times, 
exerted a force to the right, contending that the 
immediate task was recovery and that the short- 
range emergency of relieving unemployment and 
restoring activity should not be complicated by 
the long-range objective of overhauling business. 

First giving one ‘“‘horse”’ the rein and then the 
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other, the President skillfully spurred both on, 
meanwhile striving to maintain some semblance 
of balance between them. In mid-year, when 
NRA was launched, the left horse spurted and 
threatened to throw the President, but recovery 
rallied and pulled up. 

Unquestionably, the recovery process was 
started in 1933. In iron and steel the measure 
of it was a 71 per cent increase in the output of 
steel ingots and 58 per cent in pig iron. Busi- 
ness last year pulled out of the slough of depres- 
sion and came up to the new year genuinely 
confident. 

So, the left wing at Washington is correspond- 
ingly emboldened to urge upon the President 
that, having also fulfilled his third pledge— 
recovery—he proceed this year to his fourth and 
final point—reform. In other words, the patient 
having responded to emergency treatment and 
being reasonably certain to live, the time to 
reset his arms and legs is before they knit. 


Assuming that the recovery process continues, 
the keynote of Washington in 1934 will be 
reform. 


O A degree surprising for a man in so high 
an office, the President is frank and fore- 

casts his movements long in advance. On taking 
the oath of office he said: 

“The money changers have fled from their 
high seats in the temple of our civilization. We 
may now restore that temple to the ancient 
truths. The measure of the restoration lies in 
the extent to which we apply social values more 
noble than mere monetary profit.’’ 

These few words sum up the creed of the 
Roosevelt administration—the temple to be re- 
stored to the ancient truths and social values to 
be reckoned more noble than mere monetary 
profit. The foundations having been salvaged in 
1933, the superstructure is to be rebuilt in 1934. 

A year ago when, truth be told, business had 
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virtually abdicated, the Moleys and 
serles and Tugwells were _ for 
completely taking over the site 
and erecting an entirely new tem- 
ple of business. The keynote was to 
be the elimination of the profit mo- 
tive, leading ultimately to the de- 
struction of private ownership. 

When business was approaching a 
state of demoralization in the dark 
days of March and April, these radical 
minds were eager for the President to 
impose this new sovereignty by presi- 
dential fiat. 

jut the recovery of business in 
the past year and the moderating in- 
fluence which always accompanies 
power shift the danger from force to 
peaceful penetration. In the mean- 
time, Secretary of Labor Perkins 
has forged ahead rapidly as an ad- 
voecate of social reform. 

In business there are three com- 
munities of interest labor, the con- 
sumer, and management-shareholders. 
Weighed in the scale of social values 
of present-day Washington, they rank 
in the order named. 

In setting up NRA codes last year, 
labor was the prime concern, con- 
sumers were secondary, sharehold- 
ers were ignored. The formula of 
restricting hours and increasing 
wages in advance of improvement in 
demand violated all economic precept. 

Ask President Roosevelt and NRA 
Administrator Johnson what was the 
greatest achievement of NRA in 1933 
and they will chorus: The elimina- 
tion of child labor in the textile in- 
dustry. 

These maximum hours and mini- 
mum wages of NRA codes are, how- 


ever, only a springboard for the 





future. Organized labor is pointing 
unmistakably to the 6-hour day, 5- 
day week. If business continues to 
improve in early 1934 and unemploy- 
ment to diminish, the 30-hour week 
issue will be deferred, but it is in- 
evitable, 

And with this still shorter work- 
week the corollary is an adjustment 
of wage rates retaining for workers 
substantially the present aggregate 
weekly payment—a further encroach- 
ment of the wage factor into the 
profit area. For the emergency, 
Washington has acquiesced in moder- 
ate increases in prices to consumers, 
but this toleration is likely to end 
when 1926 commodity levels have 
been regained. 

But a 30-hour week is only a 
minor phase of the labor program. 
Secretary Perkins, who on the so- 
cialization of business most faithfully 
mirrors presidential thinking, pro- 
poses: 


Unemployment insurance 
frankly calculated to threaten 
such a drain on business that 
the avoidance ot depression and 
payment of unemployment ben- 
efits will become the first con- 
cern of management. 

Old age pensions. 

Greater safeguards for healthy 
and safe working conditions and 
increased workmen’s compensa- 
tion. 

Free public employment ex- 
changes. 

Standard minimum wages for 
women, 

Organization of all classes of 
labor for collective bargaining. 


In fact, the vision of the depart- 


ment of labor is the reduction of 
profit, through increased remunera- 
tion and benefit to labor, to a very 
thin veneer. 

In a quiet but effective manner 
the department of labor is now co- 
ordinating the action of the states 
in these matters and promoting their 
adoption. A conference has been 
called in Washington for late Janu- 
ary to effect this. 

The most intensive study of the 
operation of labor provisions of NRA 
codes is being conducted by Secre- 
tary Perkins, with the objective of 
making permanent the best labor fea- 
tures of codes and eventually offer- 
ing congress a program based upon 
the experience of the states. 


Such reform, of course, is direct- 
line aid to labor. Even its advocates 
expect only a small portion of this 
program to mature in 1934, but agi- 
tation for it will increase and the 
threat of it overhang business. More 
actual reform may be accomplished 
this year in oblique fashion. 


UBLIC Enemy No. 1, according 
bE to the Roosevelt administration, 
is banking. The guarantee of de- 
posits made effective Jan. 1 intro- 
duces the most revolutionary element 
in banking in modern times. What 
labor does not realize is that it pays 
for this insurance or guarantee in 
the form of a reduced rate of in- 
terest, paid on deposits. 

Financial reforms which the Presi- 
dent is expected to recommend to 
congress include federal incorpora- 
tion of security exchanges, govern- 
ment representation on the govern- 
ing boards of exchanges, full pub- 
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licity concerning all syndicates and 
pool operations, a prohibition against 
syndicate speculation by officers and 
directors in securities of their own 
corporations, and increase in the min- 
imum margin for speculative trad- 
ing to possibly 50 per cent, and only 
minor—if any—modification of the 
securities act of 1933. 

Apart from any inherent merit in 
these proposals, the inevitable sequel 
will be to increase the timidity of 
private investment in the capital or 
durable goods industries, whose re- 
vival admittedly is essential to genu- 
ine recovery. 

The government already is deeply 
in the banking business, RFC now 
owning some percentage of the capi- 
tal stock of 2443 banks, having a 
total investment of $627,000,000, and 
an extension of RFC beyond the 
present limit of its existence, Jan. 
23, will certainly provide additional! 
funds for this kind of investment. 

The effect is to give the govern- 
ment a lien on private banks and 
complete knowledge of all transac- 
tions with business. Only time will 
reveal the extent to which political 
pressure will be exerted through 
these holdings, but the government 
sitting as a partner, and not neces- 
sarily a silent one, insures the re- 
construction of the banking industry. 

Direct loans to individuals or busi- 
nesses, making Uncle Sam a pawn- 
broker, to use the phrase of former 
President Hoover, constitute a new 
policy likely to be authorized this 
month. The very mention of the 
possibility has elicited almost 3000 
applications for loans, most of which 
normally would have been supplied 
through channels frozen by govern- 
ment policies themselves. 

But banking is only one of many 
“‘key’’ industries to feel the heavy 
hand both of government reform and 
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government competition. High up 
on the list is the President’s pet 
anathema—the power industry. 

Development of the Tennessee val- 
ley and of the Grand Coulee project 
in the Pacific Northwest is not only 
an attempt at a social regeneration 
and upbuilding but also a threat 
at private power interests within a 
radius of hundreds of miles from the 
heart of these projects. 


Transportation To Be Rationalized 


Under TVA Director Morgan, the 
Tennessee valley is being used as a 
vast social and economic laboratory. 
Paternalism will go the limits of 
financing even the sale of electric 
appliances to provide an outlet for 
power. Both the Tennessee valley 
and the Grand Coulee power units 
ultimately will dwarf Muscle Shoals 
and Boulder Dam and be in direct 
competition with private interests. 

Along with banking and the power 
companies, the railroads also are to 
be ‘‘shopped,’’ regardless of any im- 
provement in traffic this year. The 
co-ordination of rail, highway and air 
facilities in an endeavor to place each 
in its most remunerative and help- 
ful groove, more strict regulation of 
highway transport services, abandon- 
ment of competing parallel railroad 
facilities, with the consequent upset 
of labor and buying facilities, are on 
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Railroad Co-ordinator EFastman's 
agenda. 

Not for nothing has the federal 
trade commission begun assembling 
salary data of all*corporations rated 
at a million dollars or more, follow- 
ing the suggestion of NRA in revis- 
ing certain codes that salary limits 
be imposed on executives and the 
undisguised policy of RFC in making 
reductions in salaries a condition for 
receiving government loans. 

Not all of this reform will be con- 
summated in 1934 nor will all of it 
be detrimental; with many phases, 
business itself will be in accord and 
will welcome leadership to accom- 
plish from without what was impos- 
sible to effect from within. 

But over the year the various lines 
of business reform will expand and 
begin to converge into an alarming- 
ly increasing concentration of au- 
thority in Washington and socializa- 
tion of major industries, with the 
object of making them more sub- 
servient to labor and the consumer 
than to management. 

Obviously, the net effect will be 
to increase uncertainty, raise operat- 
ing costs, make labor less tractable 
and in general create an atmosphere 
of unsettlement. 


EFORM costs money, indirectly. Re- 
Rie: is a direct burden. In Wash- 
ington’s present temper it is easy to 
guess who will foot the bill for both 

Budget Director Douglas has warn 
ed that the middle class will be taxed 
almost out of existence to pay for the 
depression. Coming from a man who 
is accounted a conservative, that is 
ominous. 

The young radicals and the socially- 
minded of the administration, having 
taken a slice off the bottom of busi- 
ness for labor, see it equally easy to 
take a slice off the top to meet the 
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deficit which emergency relief is pil- 
ing up. 

In round numbers, by the close of 
1933 the “new deal” had cost the na- 
tion fifteen billion dollars. Biilions 
becomes a careless phrase when gaged 
by social values. Said Harry L. Hop- 


kins, federal relief director, ‘‘the busi- 


ness of the government is to look af- 
ter human beings.” 

This fifteen billion breaks down into 
ten for loans and five for outright ex- 
penditures. Part of the ten is expect- 
ed to be returned eventually by the 
banks, railroads, home owners, states 
and other borrowers, but the salvage 
will be far from 100 per cent, to say 
nothing of administrative expense. Of 
the three billion for public works, for 
example, at least 30 per cent is not 
repayable. 

Estimates of the government’s re- 
quirements for relief expenditures, 
about to be sent to congress by the 
President, range up to four billion 
dollars. Mark that these billions are 
for use beginning July 1, 1934, and 
indicate the extent of relief expected 
even after a half year which is cloak- 
ed with noteworthy confidence for im- 
provement. 

Meanwhile, the national debt is 
mounting, and also the service on it. 
Increasing at the rate of a half billion 
doliars a month recently, the debt at 
the close of 1933 was practically $24,- 
000,000,000. This compares with the 
all-time high of $25,842,000,000, in 
1919. 

At the present rate of increase, this 
high water mark after the World war 
will be passed in the early spring, and 
there are not a few in Washington who 
visualize a national debt of thirty 
billions. 


No Outlays Without Revenue 


The device of an extraordinary 
budget for depression-combating ex- 
penditures may enable the adminis- 
tration to conclude the fiscal year 
ending next June 30 with its normal 
budget balanced, but extraordinary 
expenditures nevertheless must have 
their equivalent in revenue unless 
unsound money, a breakdown of gov- 
ernment credit and national insol- 
vency are to be the sequel. 

Bitter as some of the attacks upon 
the President’s monetary views have 
been, he still stands as a sound 
money man, relatively speaking. Thus 
far at least he has been a middle- 
of-the-road man as regards money. 
He has pleased neither the advocates 
of gold nor the inflation group, but 
has given every indication of stand- 
ing against unbridled inflation. 

So eminent an authority as Edwin 
W. Kemmerer, Walker professor of 
international finance at Princeton 
university, concedes that return to 
the old gold standard is impossible, 
and urges stabilization of the dol- 
lar on gold at the rate of 66 2/3 
cents. 

Last spring, prior to the London 
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economic conference, the President 
declared that he would not stabilize 
the dollar with regard to the pound 
or the frane until domestic com- 
modity prices had _ been lifted to 
about the 1926 level. Most predic- 
tions concerning stabilization rate 
the dollar at between 50 and 66 2/3 
cents. 

Having successfully repudiated 
the government’s word to redeem its 
securities in gold, the administra- 
tion is reported to be toying with 
the idea of corralling the gold in 
the federal reserve system and tak- 
ing the profit on it when the gold 
content of the dollar is officially re- 
duced. 

In the treasury and the federal 
reserve system is gold valued at 
about four billions on the old basis, 
and a 50 per cent devaluation of the 
dollar would automatically increase 
the value of this reserve to eight 
billions. 


To Plug Holes in Tax Laws 


While this would mitigate the bur- 
den of the national debt, neverthe- 
less increased taxation is inevitable. 
For the reason that the elimination 
of the bootlegger will be as much an 
objective as raising revenue in the 
taxation of liquor, the maximum rev- 
enue now seen from liquor is $300,- 
000,000 a year. This sum will prac- 
tically offset the special taxes in ef- 
fect the past year to amortize pub- 
lic works expenditures and auto- 
matically terminated by the _ repeal 
of prohibition. 

A tax program, formulated by Act- 
ing Secretary Morgenthau, will prob- 
ably go to congress in a few days. 
Liquor taxes will be the first order 
of business; plugging loopholes in 
the present income tax as a result of 
disclosures through the Pecora in- 
vestigation may be second. 

Though nothing is likely to come 
of it at the present session of con- 
gress, an entirely new basis for tax- 
ation is being worked out by the 
young radicals. The latter are sen- 
sitive to new social currents created 
by the depression, typical of which 
is the recent recommendation of 
Protestant, Catholic and Jewish 
chureh leaders that a confiscatory 
tax be levied on wealth. One typical 
religious utterance is: 

“In the present emergency, the 
government has not only the right 
but the duty to conscript income 
and wealth. Unless we agree to re- 
distribute the income of the country 
justly through law and a new and 
radical system of taxation we have 
every reason to feel that the in- 
come and wealth will be seized and 
redistributed through violence and 
riots, bloodshed and civil strife.’ 


A fresh drain upon the treasury, 
with business presumably called 
upon to meet at least the carrying 
charges, is the prospective require- 
ment for fourteen billion dollars for 
reviving the construction industry. 





A conservative study has developed 
the conclusion that if the construc- 
tion work in arrears because of the 
depression and normally developing 
in the next two years were to ma- 
ture in 1934 and 1935, it would total 
$14,104,000,000. 

This includes’ housing, public 
works, highways and transportation, 
and industry—-about four times the 
extent of the present public works 
program—the great bulk of it to be 
government financed. 

There is no gainsaying the enormous 
benefit that would follow a _ large 
construction program. One builder 
(the Austin Co.) recently checked a 
factory construction job costinz 
$450,000 and determined that $402,- 
280 was paid for skilled and un- 
skilled labor, representing 805,310 
man hours, or more than 115 7-hour 
days for 1000 men. Thirty states 
benefited from the purchases for this 
job. 


Increased taxation at the present 
session of congress probably will be 
effected through a tightening-up of 
present levies, plus new imposts on 
liquor. A revised basis for taxation 
will probably be formulated by the 
administration this year and perhaps 
laid before congress at an adjourned. 
or special session held later in the 
year. 


N THE manner of the ancient 
Arabian proverb concerning the 
camel, NRA in 1933 merely got its 
nose into the tent of business. 
Whether the tent is big enough for 
both is likely to be determined in 
1934. 

Last year was merely a formative 
one for NRA. The recovery act was 
signed June 16; the first code (cot- 
ton textiles) was made effective a 
month later; the iron and steel code 
was approved Aug. 19 and extended 
on Nov. 17 to May 31, 1934. The 
Dec. 20 roll call showed 175 codes 
approved, hearings held on 277, hear- 
ings scheduled on 52. 


By the end of January it is ex- 
pected that between 300 and 350 
codes will be in effect, blanketing 
about 70 per cent of all industrial 
labor. The original objective of 
NRA was to return 3,000,000 men 
to work directly and another 3,060,- 
000 indirectly, but the broadest 
claim in Washington is that 4,000,000 
jobless have found employment eith- 
er through codes or work projects. 

Superficially, 1934 looks like a 
tranquil year for the major codes 
with which iron and steel is con- 
cerned. Its own code stands un- 
changed to May 31; that of automo- 
bile industry to Sept. 5; the construc- 
tion code, shortly to be born, should 
stand through a half year at least. 

Unless repealed or amended the 
recovery act is the law of the land 
until June 15, 1935, and neither the 

(Please turn to Page 102) 
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Better Merchandising 
Is Need in 1934 
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WO important factors will force intensive and 

intelligent merchandising to the front in 1934. 

The immediate factor is the influence of steel’s 
code of fair competition, which tends to reduce the 
potency of price cutting and to accentuate the im- 
portance of quality and service. 
long-term factor, is the unmistakable trend in steel 
consumption away from the ‘‘easy” big tonnage 
markets and toward the markets where real mer- 
chandising is required to book an order. 

That the management of the steel industry is 
aware of the shift of emphasis from production to 
consumption is indicated by the majority of per- 
sonnel changes in the past year. 
of the appointments of new executives will show 
that a large proportion of the revampings of offi- 
cial rosters was dictated by the necessity of infus- 
ing new blood into merchandising organizations 
which had failed to keep pace with the times. 


ITH the price factor’ sub- 

merged, steel producers will be 
forced to use other sales arguments. 
The trend will be toward the devel- 
opment of applications for steel. 


That there are vast opportunities 
for improvement in this direction is 
evident to anyone who has studied 
the consumption of steel by typical 
fabricators and users. In many in- 
stances the buyers are poorly in- 
formed on the properties of the steel 
they use. Frequently a salesman who 
is not too intent upon the price 
factor, is able to obtain business by 
showing the user the appropriate 
steel to meet his purpose. 

Likewise alert merchandising or- 
ganizations will be studying new ap- 
plications. One of the most suc- 
cessful producers has developed a 
technique for tracing every new ap- 
plication of steel. By carefully fol- 
lowing up such applications, this 
company has developed a number of 
important new sales outlets. 

Intelligent merchandising of this 
order will be more prevalent in 1934. 
The day when a company could de- 
pend largely upon reciprocal rela- 
tions and the easy flow of orders 
from car and locomotive builders, ag- 
ricultural implement makers and 
others, is passing. In the future 
more and more of the steel sold 
will be in smaller lots, of more exact- 
ing specifications and better suited to 
the particular need. 

Illustrations of the need of bet- 
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A casual survey 


The second, a 


ter merchandising are found in all 
of the important consuming groups. 
In those which are discussed in this 
article it will be noted that demand 
in 1934 will depend upon two fac- 
tors—first the volume of business in 
the consuming field (which is a fac- 
tor beyond the control of the steel 
supplier), and secondly, the changes 
in methods, designs, ete., which in- 
fluence the use of the material. 





Railroads 











This will be illustrated in the rail- 
road field. It is believed that the 
outlook for purchases of ordinary 
steel for cars, locomotives, track 
maintenance, etc., in 1934 will be be.-- 
ter than in 1933. One authority ex- 
pects that at least 50,000 freight cars 
will be placed during the coming 
year. Railway Age estimates that ex- 
penditures of the railroads for main- 
tenance of their equipped permanent 
way and structures have declined from 
1930 to the present by a cumulative 
total of about three billion dollars 
under the average annual outlay for 
the years 1925-29 inclusive. This au- 
thority states it will be necessary to 
spend about $700,000,000 to restore the 
chief properties of the railroads to the 
standard of physical condition en- 
joyed at the close of 1929. 


But it would be a mistake to as- 
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sume that the only business available 
from the railroads is that which will 
be afforded by maintenance and re- 
placement of standard equipment. At 
last the roads are experimenting with 
lighter equipment. Some of the more 
progressive lines are becoming 
‘“‘weight-minded.’’ The stream-lined 
trains, light weight suburban ears, 
and other innovations of the past 
year show that transportation is in 
a state of flux, 

Here is an opportunity for steel 
producers to demonstrate real mer- 
chandising. The steel industry wait- 
ed for the automobile builders to tell 
them what they wanted. Motor ear 
manufacturers practically dictated 
their needs. Would it not be wise for 
the steel industry in the approaching 
era of radical changes in rail trans- 
portation to take a more active part 
in developing the proper applications 
of steel to the new needs? To do £0 
vould insure the continuance of steel 
in this important market and protec- 
tion against the encroachment of 
competing materials. 





Canning Industry 











Outstanding as the banner prod- 
uct of the depression period is tin 
plate, Its showing is attributed to 
the continued brisk demand for tin 
plate for the food and packing in- 
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ing, particularly in 


dustry and for containers of all 
kinds, 
‘Present 
making industry in 
bright,”’ declares O. C. Huffman, 
president, Continental Can Co. Inc. 
“There is likelihood that plantings 
will be increased and canning activ- 
ity stimulated, conditions which in 
the past have usually followed a 
marked decline in the supplies of 


prospects for the can- 
1934 are 








canned foods in canners’ and dis- 
tributors’ hands, This condition 
currently exists, authoritative esti- 
mates putting these stocks at con- 
siderably less than those of a year 
ago.”’ 
Petroleum Industry 
In the field of the petroleum °in- 


dustry lie important outlets for a 
wide range of steel products and de- 
velopments of the past year point 
only to an increasing need for steel, 
all the way from the refinery to the 
ultimate merchandiser of petroleum 
products, 

A development of the past year, 
the packaging of oil in tin cans for 
service station sale, and now widely 
adopted by leading oil companies has 
contributed in important measure to 
the increased production of tin plate. 

According to the president of Con- 
tinental Can Co. Ine., the use of non- 
refillable cans for motor oil will ex- 
pand even more rapidly in 1934 than 
during the last six months of 1935 
when these containers were first used 
by oil refiners. He states that since 
its introduction the consumption of 
canned oil has been increasing rapid- 
ly. 

“Sales of canned oil,’’ he points 
out, ‘“‘are still only a small part of 
the 2,800,000,000 quarts of motor 
oil estimated to be consumed annual- 
ly by motorists in this country, The 
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in the petroleum industry is promis- 
the refining and distributing departments 


field offers the can-making industry 
possibilities of large expansion and 
is one of the many new developments 
in the industrial or general line use 
of tin containers which tend to give 
increased diversification and stability 
to the industry.’’ 

The super-service station, a coni- 
paratively recent development, is re- 
ceiving further impetus in many 
metropolitan localities and it will 
not be many years before the old 
two-by-four corner gas station will 
be a thing of the past. Steel figures 
prominently in construction of 
many, of these new merchandising 
centers, 

At the turn of the year, the out- 
look for steel consumption in the 
petroleum industry appears promis- 
ing. Demand will be more. pro- 
nounced in the refining and distri- 


buting branches of the _ industry 
than in the oil fields and in the 
transportation of crude. 





Automobile Industry 





The automobile industry, which in 
1933 led all other groups in steel con- 
sumption, presents a peculiar market. 
In spite of the striking manner il 
which tonnage multiplies when steel 
is once adopted for a certain part, de- 
mand for certain forms of steel for 
definite applications is decidedly un- 
stable. A steel which today seems 
to be firmly entrenched as the accep- 
table material for a certain part in 
a motor car, tomorrow may be drop- 
ped suddenly and another material 
substituted in its place. 

This ‘‘in and out ”’ characteristic o* 
steel requirements in the automobile 
industry is due to a combination of 
several engineering and economic fac- 
tors. One of these is the influence of 
style, which is responsible for fre- 
quent changes in design. The tend- 
ency toward streamlining, which is 
noticeable in 1934 models. will tend 
to increase the weight of steel per 
car. The changes in spring suspen- 
sion adopted by several manufactur- 
ers probably will not markedly affect 
the volume of steel consumed, but it 
will change the forms of steel re- 
quired. Heavier frame construction 
seems to be indicated. On the other 
hand the steel industry is losing some 
tonnage through the adoption of cast 
camshafts and crankshafts. 

In the main, the outlook in design 
seems to promise a slightly greater 
poundage of steel per car in 1934 
models. The other factor which will 





Two factors influence the steel requirements for the automobile industry—volume 


of car demand and style and technical changes in design. 
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influence the consumption of steel by 
this industry is the demand for cars 
by the public. 

The minimum Detroit expects in the 
way of production of passenger cars 
and trucks in 1934 is 2,600,000 units, 
the maximum 3,500,000. 

By comparison, 1933 was about a 
2,000,000-unit year, notwithstanding 
the handicaps imposed upon assem- 
blies of new models late in the year 
by the tool and die makers’ strike. 
In 1932 only 1,370,678 units were built, 
and in 1931, 2,389,738. Since the 1930 
total was 3,355,986, the new year is 
expected to regain the ground lost in 
the past two years, and possibly the 
last three. 

To an extent, the first quarter of 
1934 was robbed by sales efforts in 
the last quarter of 1933 predicated 
upon rising prices for new cars and 
more conservative values on trade-ins. 
On the other hand, the strike so de- 
layed dies and tools for new models 
that December output was disap- 
pointing and January will be corre- 
spondingly higher. 

Some 20,000,000 automobiles were in 
operation at the close of 1933. Of 
these, at least 12,000,000 were 5 years 
or more old, and 5 years is considered 
almost the maximum life of a car, 
barring a small percentage in excess 
of that range. In 1929, replacements 
(production plus imports minus ex- 
ports minus scrapping) totaled 2,772,- 
000 cars; in 1933 probably less than 
1,500,000. 

Nineteen thirty-four design, trend- 
ing strongly toward streamlining, car- 
ries with it the possibility of inducing 
obsolescence on a large scale, similar 
to that occasioned by the balloon tire 
and the 4-wheel brake, thereby intro- 
ducing an artificial factor in favor of 
large production. 





Building, Construction 


and Public Works 





While some gain is expected in 
private industrial construction, repairs 
and small plants, the large bulk of 
structural tonnage in 1934 will he for 
federal public works and for projects 
financed by federal loans. There un- 
doubtedly will be a wider distribution 
of structural tonnage. This is already 
evident by heavier buying and _ in- 
quiry for the southwest, Rocky Moun- 
tain section and in sections usually 
accounting for a small part of the 
structural steel tonnage. 

In New York and other cities out- 
standing tonnage will be reduced in 
comparison with the total. There will 
be a minimum of apartment building, 
limited largely to slum clearance con- 
struction. More structural steel will 
be required for engineering projects 
furthered by federal loans, dams, 
locks, navy yards, docks, etc. The Mis- 
sissippi Valley section and other river 
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ports will get a good part of this 
tonnage. Bridge and grade crossing 
work will be heavier and better dis- 
tributed. Advance of much of this 
public work depends on the efficiency 
of state and municipal departments to 
expedite plans and secure loans. Loans 
are being granted liberally for defi- 
nite plans of a needed type of proj- 
ect. Secretary Ickes is doing a good 
job under tremendous pressure to keep 
this money out of politics. Delay in 
the public works program is largely 
due to the failure of local governments 
to present definite plans at Washing- 
ton. There appears to be little like- 
lihood of subway work getting under- 


This type of construction 
will offer a comparatively 
narrow market for steel in 
1934. In its stead will be 
engineering projects- 
many of them distant 
from metropolitan centers. 
Bridges, irrigation work, 
grade crossings and some 
industrial construction 
will take a larger portion 
of structural steel tonnage. 
The extent of slum clear- 
ance work still is wun- 
certain 
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way again in New York this year, al- 
though if the city balances its budget 
and puts in a real program of economy 
some money may be made available. 
A far greater tonnage of steel and 
metal will be for municipal water 
projects in the so-called remote dis 
tricts. A large increase in the demand 
for cast pipe and plates for water 
storage will result. Many of such 
projects will get under way early in 
the year. This type of work will re- 
quire a real volume and it will go to 
small communities largely. Some of 
the larger municipalities are in a 
worse financial condition than the 
smaller towns and will get less sup- 
port in comparison. 
Briefly it will be a 
and engineering year. 


public works 
There will be 
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no speculative building, but some 
healthy industrial building expansion. 
There will be some continuance of 
brewery construction and tanks, also 
distilleries. The aggregate require- 
ments for the country will probably 
be somewhat greater than during 1933 

but nothing like the 1928-29 period 
when New York alone supplied ton- 
nage of 25,000 to 30,000 tons a week. 
Incidentally some of this steel is not 
yet paid for. 

Among the busiest structural fabri- 
cators in the country at this time 
are independent which geo- 
graphically are in an advantageous 


position to handle projects distant 
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centers. 


industrial 


from the large 
Many shops of this character are go- 
ing to be aided by public works. What 
applies to structural steel is also go- 
ing to apply to reinforcing steel, espe- 
cially as to engineering projects 
Closely allied with the building 
industry is the development of the 
**steel house.’’ Various types of steel 
construction attention at 
Chicago’s Century of Progress exposi- 
tion, Throughout the year scores of 
steel frame were erected 
and a number of homes of steel-sid- 
ed and_= steel-floored construction 
built. Another noteworthy 
event of the year was the announce- 
ment by the United Steel 
Corp, that its management 
102) 
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1933 1932 
Automotive........ 20.95 18.15 
Containers. . 12:25 10.79 
Building: 12.18 16.38 
Railroads 8.04 9.09 
Oil, gas, water 4.88 5.50 
Machinery. yd 3.63 3.39 
Exports ar 5 3.61 3.31 
All other ms : Sy 34.46 33.39 


Consumption Ratios of Main Groups 


1931 1930 1929 1928 1927 
14.78 14.10 17.57 17.76 13.34 
7.90 5.77 4.67 4.56 5.21 
16. 80 17.80 14.70 15.22 14.89 
14.65 16.95 18.44 17.02 20.37 
9.75 9.48 9.01 fete 8.90 
a237 3.80 3.81 3.48 2.19 
4.10 4.34 4.83 5:52 5.39 
28.65 27.76 26.97 28.72 29.11 


1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 
15509 44.60 14x37... 40.59 8.98 
24 20 4.96 3.68 4.16 
13.10 20 16-88 20.58 IT 
2 31.02 24.96 


(03. «8.43 «10.60 14.84 


65 69 3.69 2.63 2.83 
29 47 5.89 6.22 7.82 
26.53 28.49 23.68 ¢ 293 3457 








Motor CARS TAKE FIFTH OF STEEL OUTPUT 


Increase Lead in 1933 Consumption of Finished 
Rolled Steel—Container Group in Second Place 


ORE unusual alignments in 
the ranks of consumers of 
finished rolled steel appear in 

the distribution figures of 1933 than 
in any previous year. 

The most noticeable changes are 
the increase in the lead of the auto- 
mobile industry in its first place posi- 
tion and advancement of the contain- 
er group from third to second place. 
The rise of the container group push- 
ed the depression-smitten building in- 
dustry into third place. Railroads 
ranked a poor fourth and the oil, 
gas and water group retained its posi- 
tion in fifth place. 

According to the returns from 86 
operating companies, the automobile 
industry in 1933 took 20.95 per cent 
of the finished rolled steel output of 
the country. This is the largest per- 
centage of the total taken by any 








How Steel Ingots Shrink 


Gross 
tons 
Steel ingot production, 1933 

(11 months actual, Decem- 

ber estimated) eee ... 22,776,000 
Ingots to forgings direct 2 





Loss in conversion, ingots to 
semifinished (20 per cent) 4,515,200 

Semifinished steel production 18,050,800 

Loss in conversion, semifin- 

ished to finished steel (10 


per cent) 1,805,080 











Total finished rolled steel 


Distribution: 





% of 

total 
Automotive 20.95 3,403,478 
Containers . 12.25 1,990,101 
Buildings 12.18 1,978,729 
Railroads t 8.04 1,306,156 
Oil, gas, water 4.88 792,791 
Machinery 3.63 589,720 
Exports 3.61 586,470 
Agriculture . 3.01 488,996 
All other 31.45 5,109,279 
Totals 100.00 16,245,720 





consuming group since the year 1927. 
The ascendancy of containers to 
second rank in 19338, while due partiy 
to increases in the use of tin plate, 
was caused also by the relatively poor 
showing of the building industry. 


While the figures of a single year 
never can 


be considered conclusive, 















the rise of the machinery group may 
be significant of the trend toward 
the use of rolled steel products fab- 
ricated by welding. 

An allowance should be made for 
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Distribution of Steel in Per Cent to Consuming Groups 


Based on 1933 Returns from 86 Operating Companies 


1— Railroads 
@ Carp and locomotives............... 
6 Track construction and repair........ 
c Buildings and bridges............... 
2—Buildings 
a Erection materials, framework, trim, 


SUN oS Sick ap es.a kaise s 
¢ Other miscellaneous products for 

ESR pe ee ee 
3—Highways and highway bridges........ 
eg a Sn ae 
Fertil, MON OE WALEE 6 65. ooo sk kc eee 
6—Mining, quarrying, lumbering...... 
7—Agricultural........ ee 


ebeetrical)...<....«% a3 
10—Food and packing industry (all con- 
RE a oe ee reer eee 


Oo Ne Se : 
12—Miscellaneous.............. inde oem 
MOMMMPNM Shrccet pidigaln Gis his, os bbe S88 


a ee 





00 


steel ties and 


Angle bars, 
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a) 





M y 
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te “i a be} 

#o r 
® ya “é ~ 

& @& o > Hy 

oe — ~ a 

ae I 4 5% 

poms) — - e<% @ 

Os — | i 

95 14.60 4.67 ee 

85 0.31 0.14 129 4 
4 2.81 6:32 0.69 1.20 


0.51 0.68 0.16 0.06 
1.54 3.78 tay 48.35 
, 4.29 0.33 42.86 0.03 
03 14.30 3.20 1.48 0.18 
91 1.13 0.66 0.44 0.36 
02 1.23 0.61 4.28 1.61 
01 5.94 1.75 0.49 
07 5.39 3.09 7.14 0.66 
05 1.14 0.22 0.46 ee 
6l 2.56 2.62 0.97 1.06 
32 18.19 4.30 14.97 2.70 
13 8.79 14.89 11.48 8.88 


00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 





00 


for tinning 


100.00 





ND 

D 
1,28 1.38 1.01 

0.02 
0.02 0.16 0.03 
1.79 5.59 1.20 
12.52 25 2.53 
2.04 5.19 1.80 
0.57 > 11 0.09 
38.24 0.77 58.63 
3.24 0.74 0.18 
0.19 0.54 0.06 
1.03 1.98 2.20 
0.06 0.11 0.02 
6.10 0.69 3. 66 
5.23 2.13 3.10 
1.77 8.46 0.66 
17.83 9.80 18.40 
8.09 44.16 6.41 


100.00 100.00 100.00 


100.00 
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a EXPORTS 3.6! 
BOIL GAS AND 
WATER 4.88 
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the fact that the steel code, effective tion in 1933. In an attempt to ascer- improvement of steel consumption dur- 
Aug, 19, specified a new classifica- tain the tonnage required by the brew ing 1933. 

tion for certain products which had ing industry, STEEL issued question- Of the tonnage reported for beer 
the effect of including under strip naires to all producers of rolled fin- use, 70 per cent was for beer barrels 
steel certain sizes and shapes which ished steel. Many had not kept ua and beer bottle cases, 29 per cent for 
heretofore have been grouped under record of shipments of steel to the brewery buildings and equipment, and 
pars, bands or plates, and of elim- beer industry and therefore were un- 1 per cent for bars, tables and other 
inating the classification of hoops able to supply the desired informa- dispensing equipment and furniture. 
and bands. The change in classifica- tion. However, the returns from those The actual returns, as reported by 
tion in the mid-year made it impos- who were able to reply showed that companies producing 5,072,381 tons 
sible for the reporting companies to the steel going to the brewing indus- of rolled steel products applicable to 
group their products’ uniformly; try represented only 1.8 per cent of use for beer, follow: 

therefore, some discrepancies in the the total finished steel output of the Brewery 

distribution of the individual prod- reporting companies. hides. Bars.  Reer 

ucts involved undoubtedly — exist. This percentage, if applied to the equip., tables, barrels, 

This confusion is temporary, inas- total production of steel applicable for ete. etc. cases Total 
much as distribution for 1934 will the manufacture and dispensing of Plates .. 19,023 ...... 100 19,123 
be figured on the basis of the new beer—plate, shapes, bars, sheets, strip — bageensserraze a Ses Gs ote 
classification steel, tubes and wire products—would seaman hae. 334 tie ue "334 
give a total of 189,500 tons of steel Hoops, bands. 350 : 8.945 9,295 
consumed in the beer industry. This Sheets ..... - 413 936 22,723 24,072 
Legalization of beer, widely hailed empirical figure undoubtedly is high, <a ewan rs Do 1G 5e 108 aes 
as a boon to the steel industry, really but it serves to show that legal beer uy Gekuete. "30... 8065 2,095 
played a minor role in steel consump- has been only a slight factor in the Totals .... 26.956 1.1388 6% 92.016 


Small Tonnage for Breweries 











Distribution of Steel in Gross Tons to Consuming Groups 
Based on 1933 Returns from 86 Operating Companies 


Rails, Angle bars, Bars, except Black 
steel ties and Structural concrete bars, Hoops, bands plate 
other track shapes and shapes Concrete or narrow hot for 
accessories ates over 3 inch under 3 inch bars rolled flats tinning 

1— Railroads 
a Cars and locomotives ; ft 34,498 112,864 S 
6 Track construction and repair 327, . , 1,015 27,210 shut aes 
Buildings and bridges s* : 8,3 45,199 14,561 3.736 
Buildings 
a Erection materials, frame 
work, trim, et« : 72, 387,091 93,663 391 
Furnishings, furniture, stoves, 
refrigerators, etc att cians ‘ 4,041 44,946 
Other miscellaneous products 
for buildings ook CResd . 5,000 3,284 
Highways and highway bridges ee Lg, Saat 5 A 29,279 
Automotive ' ay 906,030 
Oil, gas and water 7 : 3, 31,178 . 12,617 
Mining, quarrying, lumbering . 1: 9,395 Bee at 
Agricultural 2 . - 90,438 
Shipbuilding and repair r 4 ; 962 10,266 
Machinery, tools, equipment 
(including electrical) : - a ,825 150,994 0: 595 961 
Food and packing industry 
(all containers) } : ss 8 -§ 9,836 — 33,553 .424,624 
Exports 5° 17 18 20,442 3,28 j 129,194 
Miscellaneous : l V2 183,439 is 316,459 8,37: ay 102,940 


Totals 804 213,640 919,766 628, .870,845 82, , 692,341 
Jobbers 2,402 6,892 88,652 110,012 242,581 567 18 52,996 


Grand totals ; 206 220,532 1,008,418 738,887 2,113,426 310,52: 228,407 745,337 


All other black All other 
plate and sheets Tubing finished Per cent 
except galv. jalvanized Strip and Wire steel Grand o 
sheets sheets steel pipe products products Total 

Railroads 
a Cars and locomotives : 8,075 8,917 15,22: y 19,979 uy x 3.20 
6 Track construction and repair : 23 - 7,975 s 42: 4.09 
c Buildings and bridges ; ‘ 1,040 58 5 4,692 t r& 0.75 
Buildings 
a Erection materials, frame- 

work, trim, etc a 36,260 . <3 83,214 yf 96: 7.14 
b Furnishings, furniture, stoves, 

refrigerators, etc . ;: 59,992 38,108 86! 60,919 

Other miscellaneous products 

for buildings ; x 33,62 98 53,08 185 
Highways and highway bridges g 59,08 ,283 g8 30,476 
Automotive 840.8 5,007 882,215 f 82,976 
Oil, gas and water 
Mining, quarrying, lumbering 
Agricultural 
Shipbuilding and repair 
Machinery, tools, equipment 

(including electrical) 
Food and packing industry 

(all containers) * 5 3,! 46,606 ,925 S 1,68 
Exports 38°83 5 9°998 "058 : ; 
Miscellaneous 392, 3, 276,859 49.634 ,18 % 1,768,380 


Totals 2,021,038 2, 1,408,149 614,464 882, 913 11,693,718 85.09 
Jobbers 77,867 285, 96,459 427,476 8 ,8: 2,049,403 14.91 


Grand totals . 2,198,905 48,347 1,504,608 1,041,940 ,385,83 13,743,121 100.00 
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ALLOY STEEL Is DESTINED TO BECOME 
TONNAGE PropbuCT OF WIDE USE 












































HROUGHOUT the depression, pro- remained for 1933 to demonstrate the alloy steel ingots was 70 per cent 
duction of alloy steel has fared remarkable recuperative qualities of greater than that in the production 
better than that of ordinary steel. the demand for alloy steels. Last year of all steel ingots. 

The appeal of new alloys and their the output of all steel ingots totaled This gratifying record should not 
ability to penetrate markets which 22,776,000 tons, aS compared with 13,- surprise those who have been watch- 
are closed to carbon steel have given 322,833 tons in 1932—a gain of 70.9 ing the alloy steel industry carefully. 
them a measure of protection from per cent. In the same period, accord- Perhaps the most intelligent merchan- 
é the extreme rigors of the depression ing to reports by producers to STEEL, dising to be found in the entire iron 
if period. the output of alloy steel ingots in- and steel industry is that employed 
i While this fact was emphasized in creased 121.8 per cent! In other by the leading producers of alloy 
the figures for 1930, 1931 and 19382, it words, the advance in the output of steels. Similarly, the most intensive 
market development is that undertak- 

en by the alloy steel interests. 
Another indication of the ascend- 
ancy of alloy steel is the steady growth 
in the list of producers. Ten years 
ago the output of other than carbon 
steel was confined to tool steel manu- 
facturers and a few specialists. Five 
years ago the advent in the United 
States of several important varieties 
of the higher alloyed steel attracted a 
number of newcomers to the industry. 
Since 1929 the influx has been gen- 
A eral. During 1933 two more of the 


larger independents, which for years 
had devoted their attention exclusive- 
ly to carbon steel, joined the ranks of 
alloy steel producers. Today five of 





Corrosion-resisting alloys of steel steadily are win- 
ning acceptance in many consuming fields. Progress 
is marked in application of these steels to dairy, 
kitchen, and beverage dispensing equipment 
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the first ranking steelmaking 
companies are actively engaged in the 
production and marketing of alloy 


seven 


steel, 

The magnet which has drawn such 
interests into the alloy 
group of rust- 


powerful 


steel business is the 





some fabricators is due entirely to 
their attempts to handle 18-8 and 
straight chromes as if they were 


identical materials. 

In spite of the fact that the lead- 
ing producers have done remarkable 
work in sales engineering, much re- 








Where Alloy Steel Went, 1928-1933 


Percentage of Consumption by Groups 








1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 

Automotive 79.67 61.40 62.23 72.67 77.64 68.28 
Machine tool 2.65 6.34 8.95 6.17 3.54 3.57 
Oil industry 0.87 4.07 4.73 1.16 0.82 1.96 
Agricultural 0.49 4.05 5.94 3.30 1.69 2.07 
Construction 0.60 3.72 1.00 1.09 0.68 0.66 
Export trade 1.18 1.38 1.16 0.88 0.43 0.29 
Railroads 1.17 1.02 2.66 1.8¢ 1.92 0.92 
Shipbuilding 0.28 0.22 0.79 0.52 0.42 0.47 
Miscellaneous 13.09 17.80 12.54 12.38 12.86 23.78 
and heat-resisting steels, of which mains to be done in helping fabri- 
18-8" is the most widely known. “ators to apply stainless effectively. 


Within a few years these materials 
have gained a strong foothold in a 
number of important markets, Their 
application on bright parts of auto- 
mobile; in the dairy, petroleum, 
paper and chemical industries; for 
refrigerators, stoves and other 
kitchen equipment for homes, res- 
taurants, hotels, hospitals, etc; for 
cooking utensils and electric house- 
hold appliances; and in numerous 
other fields has opened the eyes of 
steel company executives to the po- 
tentialities of this type of steel. 
have investigated the 
corrosion-resisting 
steels are impressed with two im- 
portant facts: First, that the most 
enthusiastic users and fabricators of 
these steels are those who have had 
the most experience with them. Sec- 
ond, that while the relatively high 
price of stainless steel tends to re- 
tard its application in some markets, 
the most important factor for imme- 


Those who 
markets for 


diate consideration is education of 
users and fabricators to the proper 
use of the material. 


At this stage there is danger that 
the appeal of the new product and 
the glamor of its unusual properties 
may outrun the skill and experience 
required to apply it intelligently. 
Grief of this character has visited 
almost every new material, process 
or equipment in the early stages of 
its development. 

Careful Selection Essential 

The experience of a few years has 
proved that stainless steels cannot 
be applied indiscriminately, With 
the advent of more varieties of this 
grade of steel the need for careful 
selection is heightened, Moreover, 


the problems encountered in fabri- 
cation are peculiar to the metal. 


Much of the difficulty reported by 


100 


More attention to welding problems 
would be profitable, The wider dis- 
semination of reliable instructions 
for die practice in connection with 
various grades of stainless would go 
far in breaking down the belief, pre- 
vailing in many quarters, that the 
material is difficult to handle in 
deep drawing, The same degree of 
confusion exists among many manu- 
facturers in connection with spin- 
ning, polishing and other forming 
and finishing operations. 

A great advantage in ironing out 
fabricating difficulties is that the 
majority of users of the higher al- 
loyed steel entertain fantastic ideas 
as to the cost of forming and fin- 
ishing the metal, Frequently cases 
are found where the _ fabrication 


the material which arises from un- 
fortunate fabricating experiences. 
Time and patience are required to 
overcome adverse opinion acquired 
in this way. 

From progress in the past year it 
is apparent that stainless steel, de- 
spite higher costs, is gaining ground 
rapidly. It is being specified for 
kitchen equipment where large 
groups are served, For instance the 
rebuilt ‘‘quad’’ plan at Harvard and 
Yale, requiring kitchen dormitories, 
takes much stainless steel. Probably 
the largest use of stainless steel for 
miscellaneous interior use is in the 
Yale gymnasium where the rowing 
tank, showers, piping, doors, lava- 
tories, etc., involve the use of much 
stainless. 


Stainless for Architectural Use 


Lack of important building con- 
struction naturally has retarded its 
use in outside decorative work, as in 
the case of the Empire State build- 
ing, Chrysler tower and other struc- 
tures in New York. 

Hangers for tunnel work carrying 
ventilating systems where atmos- 
pheriec conditions are severe and tend 
to bring about quick corrosion are 


commanding the use of stainless 
steel, In the Boston-East Boston 


tunnel a large tonnage of stainless 
steel bars are used. 


An interesting problem of market 
development is afforded in the attempt 
to introduce steel beer barrels. Prior 
to prohibition, wood was used almost 
exclusively. When the bar was lifted 
in March, an acute shortage of sea- 
soned white oak gave a temporary ad- 
vantage to steel. Steel barrels now 
are fighting to retain their foothold in 
the new market. Their adversaries 
are the strongly entrenched co-operage 
companies, their unionized employes, 





How Allloy Steel Was Used, 1928-1933 


Percentage of Consumption by Products 








1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
Hot rolled bars ..... 81.70 61.87 70.50 54.48 77.28 69.81 
Cold drawn bars 5.23 11.43 5.32 25.65 11.68 19.05 
Sheets 0.72 11.03 0.94 0.69 1.14 1.29 
Plates pat Ey 0.56 1.04 3.05 1.95 0.65 0.59 
Pipe and tubes 5.93 6.33 8.84 8.60 4.80 3.57 
ie aistrapeneeree 1.19 0.05 0.08 0.06 0.28 0.33 
Structural shapes 0.18 0.12 0.42 0.07 0.11 0.01 
Merchant shapes 0.18 eae 53) Ma 2.4 RI, cae rine 
Hot rolled strip 0.95 4.43 3.86 1.31 0.66 2.88 
Cold rolled strip 0.08 0.09 0.06 0.04 0.4: 0.51 
Tool steel 1.64 1.36 0.80 .03 1.07 0.48 
Forgings 1.76 2.25 6.13 5.12 1.89 1.48 
costs in a plant experienced in han- and that portion of the brewery in- 


dling stainless are only half those 
of the shop where the personnel is 
not familiar with the best practice. 
Education is the surest way of 
breaking down the prejudice against 


dustry which clings to the tradition of 
wood. 

The field for alloy steel was broad- 
ened during 1933 by the introduc- 
tion of new alloys and experiments 
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with new alloying elements, Titani- 
um was added to chrome-nickel 
stainless steel of the 18-8 type in a 
fixed ratio to the carbon content for 
the desired purpose of stabilizing 
the steel against the action of the 
heat during the welding process. 
Nickel was more widely employed in 
the fabrication of caustic evapor- 
ators, Development of alloys of iron 
with nickel, chromium and molyb- 
denum to resist the action of such 
acids as hydrochloric, phosphoric and 
acetic also was credited to the year 
just closed. An alloy containing 
nickel, chromium and iron made its 
initial appearance, 

Of recent development is the 
method employed for casting high- 
chromium steels centrifugally. This 
process, according to an authority 
on alloy steels, makes possible the 
casting of large tubes from alloy 
compositions which at present can- 


dication of being satisfactory in its 
defined field, the manufacturer plans 
to follow a reasonably conservative 
policy in releasing the material, by 
selecting representative applications 
in various industries and closely fol- 
lowing those applications during the 
initial period of commercial devel- 
opment. 


Changes in Distribution 


Returns from companies produc- 
ing about 80 per cent of the alloy 
steel output of the country show 
that in 1933 the principal changes 
in distribution occurred in the atto- 
motive field and in miscellaneous 
consuming groups, 

As usual the automotive industry 
held its dominant position as con- 
sumer of the bulk of the output. In 
1933 its proportion was. slightly 
more than two-thirds of the total. 
The machine tool industry held con- 


bars was 19.05 per cent in the cur- 
rent year, against 11.68 in 1932. 

The breakdown of consumption by 
individual products is interesting in 
that it reflects greater diversification 
in the distribution of eight of the 
ten products. In the case of hot 
rolled and cold drawn bars, plates, 
pipe and tubes, wire, shapes, cold 
rolled strip, tool steel and forgings, 
the distribution to ‘‘miscellaneous” 
or unclassified consuming fields in- 
creased, in point of percentage of 
the total, over the corresponding fig- 
ures for the preceding year. This, 
of course, is detailed confirmation of 
the gain in total distribution of all 
alloy products to miscellaneous con- 
sumers, referred to in a _ previous 
paragraph. 

The growing importance of the 
alloy steel industry justifies the com- 
pilation of much more complete sta- 
tistics on production and consump- 








Distribution by Percentage of Alloy Steel in 1933 


Shown by Consuming Groups and Individual Products 


Hot Cold 

rolled drawn 

Group bars bars 

1. Automotive .....:.......... . 69.56 69.82 
2. Machine tool ............... 3.01 5.43 
ee ee Ay es; 2.24 
4, AOTICUICULAL .....<...0056.55. 2.0% 1.88 
6; Ceestruction .......:.:.:.. 0.32 0.10 
6, Shipbuilding ..........:...... 0.06 0.69 
(Pe UT ey 0.79 1.01 
ee EMNIE! in sccany cs svacceciwcease 0.43 0.38 
Dy. RST PE Sas a asiectberncicc’s 22.63 18.45 


Pipe Struc- 
and tural 
sheets Plates tubes Wire shapes 
2.48 57.10 T6414 0.31 9.09 
0.91 5.29 0.05 2.59 12.12 
0.47 0.17 ‘ 
i es 6.52 12.14 
23.79 4.02 0.20 63.64 
2.00 2.65 0.10 
0.52 4.95 2.98 3.05 
0.55 ; 2.15 2.39 
69.25 25.82 14.83 82.57 12.12 


Mer- Hot Cold 
chant rolled rolled Tool 
shapes strip strip steel Forgings 
89.20 65.83 t.04 34.21 
5.53 0.20 21.79 8.19 
2.34 0.59 1.11 12.92 
0.82 asst 0.07 
5.27 3.08 
0.33 0.07 1.58 
0.03 0.14 2.28 
0.07 0.41 
1.08 27.7 12.37 4.74 








not be fabricated into seamless tub- 
ing. Larger diameter tubes have 
been made by this method than 
those of high-chromium steels cap- 
able of being pierced on the conven- 
tional type piercing mill. Several 
tubes of 13 inches diameter, 12 feet 
long and with a wall thickness of %- 
inch recently were cast from a steel 
of 25 per cent chromium, 12 per cent 
nickel and 0.30 per cent carbon and 
installed in a chemical process op- 
erating at 1832 degrees Fahr. 

Stainless clad steel sheets were 
employed last year for the interior 
of milk truck tanks on account of 
the material affording freedom from 
rust, Alloy iron woodworking chisels 
were cast to shape, hardened, temp- 
ered and polished to the form suit- 
able for service and marketed in 
1933. While the Rockwell hardness 
is somewhat lower than that of 
forged steel, the cutting edge has 
been found to be durable and effeec- 
tive. 

An important development of the 
year was the announcement by Dr. 
Zay Jeffries of the practically car- 
bon-free iron-tungsten-cobalt metal 
cutting material known as alloy 548. 
While the new alloy gives every in- 
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sistently to its position in second 
place, with a percentage of 3.57. 
Consumption of alloy steel for the 
oil industry, agricultural industry, 
construction, exports, railroads and 
shipbuilding was not noticeably dif- 
ferent from that of previous years. 
According to the figures much of 
the reduction in automotive  per- 
centage from 77.64 in 1932 to 68.28 
in 1933 was taken up in the miscel- 
laneous consuming groups, The pro- 
portion taken by these unclassified 
industries in 1933 was 21.78 per 
cent, a distinct gain from the 12 and 
a fraction per cent which has pre- 
vailed during the last three years. 


Consumption Shows Shitts 


Important shifts in the percent- 
age of consumption by products are 
confined to hot rolled and cold drawn 
bars. In 19382 these two products 
accounted for &8.96 per cent of the 
total tonnage; in 19383 they repre- 
sented 88.86 per cent. However, as 
in previovs years, there was a de- 
cided shift in individual percentages. 
In 1933 the percentage of hot bars 
to the total was about 70 per cent 
as compared with 77 in the previous 


year. The proportion of cold drawn 


tion than are now available. Many 
of the companies co-operate fully in 
providing confidential returns of the 
distribution of their alloy products. 
Some others have not as yet parti- 
cipated in the collection of statistics 
and their failure to co-operate pre- 
vents the industry from having a 
complete picture of where its prod- 
uct goes, 

Aside from refining the present 
statistics on production and distri- 
bution, the greatest need is for a 
breakdown of output which will 
show the totals or percentages of the 
various classes of alloy steels, The 
higher alloyed steels in the ‘“‘stain- 
less’’ group constitute a_ specialty 
product of such potential import- 
ance that it deserves complete sta- 
tistics of its own, This also is true 
of several of the other classifica- 
tions, 

STEEL is mak’ng an effort to pre- 
sent a clearer picture of the status 
of the alloy steel industry, The co- 
operation of most of the leading pro- 
ducers has encouraged this publica- 
tion to believe that progress is be- 
ing made and will continue, and that 
in a short time the statistics re- 
quired by industry will be availab™. 


L101 





Merchandising Is 
Need in 1934 


(Concluded from Page 95) 

that the future development of steel 
consumption in the field of home 
construction will be found in houses 
of “individual, nonstandardized de- 
sign as distinguished from the mass 
production house.”’ The Corpora- 
tion clearly looks to ‘architects, 
builders and local fabricating shops 
as the natural and most promising 
avenue of exploitation.’’ 

On the basis of present develop- 
ments, 1934 may be expected to 
bring a clearer definition of the 
trend in the application of steel to 
house construction. <A __— sufficient 
number of models of various types 
now are available to afford experi- 
ence to home owners, contractors 
and suppliers of materials. Admit- 
tedly, the ultimate form of construc- 
tion has not been evolved, Progress 
is slow, due partly to the influence 
of the depression, but caused also 
by the multiplicity of ideas, the 
lack of definite plan in ‘‘selling’’ the 
steel house to the public, and the 
confusion among contractors, build- 
ers and others as to the advantages 
of competing types of construction. 

Improvement in residence con- 
struction in 1934 undoubtedly would 
aid materially the introduction of 
steel into this field, Under the cir- 
cumstances prevailing in the past 
few years the publie has responded 
encouragingly to the steel frame idea. 
Its reaction to the sheet steel con- 
struction is not conclusive; fewer 
models have been erected and the 
lapse of time required for trial has 
not been great enough to afford a 
fair measure of appraisal. 

Therefore, steel requirements in 
1934 probably will continue to be 
restricted, The day of a more gen- 
eral use of steel in home construc- 
tion is coming, but it must await a 
period of necessary development 
and refinement, 


Reform Is Next on 


‘New Deal’ Agenda 


(Concluded from Page 92) 


administration nor business has pro- 
posed any noteworthy amendments. 
In fact, the only threat to NRA is 
an effort to terminate the exemption 
of business from the operation of the 
antitrust law, and this is not taken 
seriously. 

But this surface tranquillity is de- 
ceptive. In the enforcement of codes 
and the powers permitted to code au- 
thorities there is wide latitude for 
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introducing even more radical re- 
vision of business practice than has 
thus far been attempted. For ex- 
ample, in codes now in process, all 
acts of the code authorities are be- 
ing made subject to review, and ap- 
proval or disapproval, by the NRA 
administration. 

Great as the possibilities appear 
for rationalizing competition and 
trade practices, only inhibitions on 
misbranding, misrepresentation and 
false advertising are now being per- 
mitted by the consumers’ advisory 
board of NRA. 

Organized labor is no less adamant 
that it be recognized in the selection 
of government representatives on code 
authorities. 


Industry Hesitant at First 


When NRA first was proposed last 
year the shock was severe and the re- 
sistance of industry widespread, espe- 
cially on account of the favored posi- 
tion accorded to labor. The manner 
in which industry was summoned to 
Washington and regimented created 
grave doubts concerning the ultimate 
success of the project. 

Then followed a period when busi- 
ness began to recover—although iron 
and steel at first ran counter to the 
trend—and the doctrine of NRA be- 
came more acceptable. In the case 
of iron and steel, firm extras were 
applied, uniform wage rates were de- 
creed, prices began to approach more 
remunerative levels, and unethical 
competition was restrained. Toward 
the end of the year a swing to the 
left was evident in NRA, and labor 
again was in the saddle. 

Notwithstanding the apparent bene- 
fits, the fact is that a bridle has been 
placed on business and the potentiali- 
ties of an administration of NRA more 
radical even than that of General 
Johnson are enormous. 

As Dr. Virgil Jordan, president of 
the National Industrial Conference 
board, said recently the prospect for 
resumption of business improvement 
during the next six months is favor- 
able, but the long term possibilities of 
the new deal program are so serious 
as to make this possible rise in busi- 
ness relatively unimportant. 

“A new cycle of recovery of business 
unquestionably is under way, but when 
it is achieved we may well wonder 
whose business will it be,” said Doc- 
tor Jordan. 

In its simplest elements, NRA is 
collectivism—a fact which organized 
labor was first to see and capitalize. 
With a different background, collec- 
tivism also has been the actuating 
motive in Russia, Italy and now Ger- 
many. 

In Russia and Italy an economy of 
want had to be dealt with; in the 
United States it was an economy of 
surplus of production and facilities, 
both industry and agricultural. But 
in its essence it is collectivism. 

One effect of NRA which may be- 


come more manifest this year is the 
decentralization of industry. Here- 
tofore, manufacturing in small towns 
has been predicated upon lower wage 
scales, in turn made possible by lower 
cost of living. 

But under NRA _ uniform wage 
scales virtually blanket ali of the 
North and all of the South, and the 
manufacturer remote from large mar- 
kets, which in most cases are the large 
cities, is handicapped. 


As 1934 wears on, it is a safe fore- 
cast that fear of inflation and discus- 
sion of manipulation of foreign ex- 
change will pale before a realization 
of the social aspects of NRA. Goy- 
ernment control of business was 
achieved in 1933. How it is exercised 
will make or break 1934. 


EW presidents have been the equal 

of Franklin D. Roosevelt in gaging 
the sentiment of the nation, a fact of 
which the congress convening Jan. 3 
is both aware and respectful. 

Coupled with the fact that Republi- 
can counsels are divided and former 
President Hoover is urging that the 
economie errors of the administration 
be permitted to accumulate, this ap- 
pears to insure a co-operative congress. 

The passage of time inevitably tem- 
pers some of the docility displayed at 
the special session of congress last 
spring. But in November the entire 
house of representatives and one-third 
of the senate will be elected, and it 
will be better to be with than against 
the President, it appears at this 
juncture. 

Limited remonetization of silver 
authorized Dec. 12, the gold purchase 
policy, and anticipation of formal de- 
valuation of the dollar are quieting 
influences on radical inflationists. 

The chief proponent of a soldier’s 
bonus bill announces he will not push 
his measure this session. 


Tariff Threats Vanish 


The Grundy tariff, assailed so bit- 
terly during the presidential cam- 
paign, stands unaltered. Secretary 
Wallace is convincing farmers that in 
order to sell their products abroad the 
country must buy foreign manufac- 
tures, but against this is the recogni- 
tion of the administration that indus- 
tries require protection because of 
higher costs of production under NRA. 
No serious tariff change thus seems 
probable. 

Tax revision will take the form of 
new liquor levies, second of eliminat- 
ing the looseness in the present in- 
come taxes, and third of a new 
basis for taxation, as yet undisclosed. 


Comparatively speaking, congress 
will be mild, NRA will be little modi- 
fied, the chief concern of business in 
1934 will apparently be the adminis- 
tration of “the new deal,’ and have 
as its objective keeping the revolu- 
tionary process in Washington in 
orderly channels. 
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TEELMAKERS Apopt 4-HIGH MILLS 


TO 


ONSTRUCTION, rehabilitation 
and repair in the iron and steel 
industry in 1933 showed clearly 

that management is directing its prin- 
cipal attention to the finishing depart- 
ments of the business. While it is 
true that noteworthy improvements 
were made in iron and steel produc- 
ing units, a survey of equipment ex- 
pansion and replacement throughout 
all branches of the industry indicates 
unmistakably the ascendency of finish- 
ing mill equipment in the minds of 
steel company executives. 

Moreover, the great emphasis on this 
phase of mill operations is centered 
chiefly on equipment for rolling and 
finishing flat rolled products—sheets, 
strip and black plate in coiled form. 


Especially noteworthy is the trend 
toward equipment for cold rolling 
strip steel for the purpose of produc- 
ing material for “superdraw” tin 
plate. On one 4-high mill recently 
completed for the production of this 
commodity, the thickness tolerance 
will be held to 0.0005-inch. Most of 
the single stand 4-high cold mills in- 
stalled by various tin plate producers 
to roll black plate in coils are of basic 
design, some having nondriven rolls 
and driven reels and others having 
both the work rolls and reels driven. 
The mills make possible a new high 
rate of production, because of the ra- 
pidity with which the heavy strip may 
be rolled down to finished gage. 


Reduces Number of Steps 


The new mills not only increase the 
output as compared with conventional 
type tin mills but materially reduce 
the number of operations involved in 
the manufacture of black plate. As 
an example, the tin plate maker 
equipped with conventional 2-high 
mills and desiring to engage in the 
marketing of deep drawing tin plate 
must have a normalizing furnace. 
Starting with tin bars the operations 
include heating the pairs, roughing 
them down, match breakdowns and 
roll, rematch or double, reheat pack, 
roll pack, redouble, reheat pack, fin- 
ish roll to length, normalize, black 
pickle, three passes in 2-high cold 
mill, white anneal, white pickle and 
tin coat. 

Employing the new 4-high mills for 
rolling the black plate in strip form, 
the following steps are involved. Hot 
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roll the slabs to about 16 gage, sub- 
ject the strip to a continuous pickle, 
cold roll to gage on a 4-high mill 
equipped with tension reels on each 
side of the mill, white anneal in short 
lengths, white pickle and tin coat. 
Thus, a total of six operations com- 
pares with 15 steps required when 
deep drawn black plate is made by 
conventional methods. 


Employ 3-High Mills 


Table V_ indicates that 3-high 
mills for rolling sheets again are 
coming into favor, In a mill of this 
type the top and middle rolls are 
counterbalanced, the top roll being 
driven through pinions. In using 3- 
high mills for roughing sheet bars, 
five passes are involved in_ the 
breakdown, The bars worked in 
pairs are given a pass between the 
bottom and middle roll, returned to 
the roller’s side of the mill between 
the top and middle rolls, matched 
and given three additional passes. 

The advantage of using a 3-high 
mill when roughing packs of twos 
is that the length and gage can be 
held uniform as well as the contour 
of the ends throughout the various 
turns, In view of the fact that the 
middle roll must be changed fre- 
quently, rolling mill engineers are 
endeavoring to effect a design 
whereby the middle roll can be 
changed without shutting down the 
mill, 

For the past two years the ten- 








Table I 


Recapitulation 


Com- Build- 
pleted ing 
1933 1933 
Open-hearth furnaces...... 4 0 


Stacks remodeled ............ 4 2 

Rolling mills: 
PU err osud shu biatynecadecsdsceckons 2 I 
SRI iin s cs veacreseesaase 1 0 
Pipe, buttweld ............. 1 0 
NMI v kineenindcécnonesesuas 0 1 
Sheet, 2-high hot.......... 0 1 
Sheet, 3-high hot.......... 3 0 
Strip, 2-high cold........ 0 
Strip, 4-high hot.......... 1 0 
Strip, 4-high cold . 10 5 
TRE NLP cciccnstkvectavascakuse 2 0 
|| SRN On paves 20 10 








Win BROADER MARKETS 


dency in cold strip installations has 
been to decrease the number of 
stands in tandem, usually two or 
three, but this year a mill will be 
completed having five stands in tan- 
dem and served by a tension reel. 
The first and last stands will be 
driven by a 500-horsepower motor 
each, and the three stands between 
with a 750-horsepower motor each. 

Production of sheets and _ cold 
rolled strip steel using 4-high mills 
appears to be on the ascendency, 
based on the number installed in 
1933 and under construction as the 
year ended, With the working rolls 
driven and a tension reel on each 
side and with steel in the rolls, it is 
essential that the strip between the 
rolls and the reel be under constant 
tension. While the mill is getting 
under way, therefore, the setting of 
the current regulator automatically 
is altered to conform to the accelera- 
tion or deceleration of the rolls, On 
a mill of this type recently placed in 
operation, the reduction in the 
thickness of the cold strip ranges 
from 0.25 to 0.01-inch. The rolls 
are adjusted by a automatic preset 
screwdown control, While the work 
is in the pass, the operator sets an 
indicator on the dial corresponding 
to the gage he next desires, Upon 
completion of the first pass the con- 
trol switch is actuated and_ the 
screwdown motors automatically ef- 
fect the desired roll setting, 


Seamless Mill Installed 


During 1933 the second Diescher 
type seamless tube mill was installed 
at a plant in Pennsylvania and as 
the new year opened the third was 
under construction at the plant of 
a tubemaker in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. This type mill reduces the 
diameter and the wall thickness of 
seamless tubes simultaneously by 
cross rolling. Only three operations 
are involved, namely, heating, pierc- 
ing and elongating, After a man- 
drel bar is pushed through the 
pierced hollow, the work is advanced 
into the bite of the elongator, This 
is built with a set of barrel-shaped 
rolls arranged with their axes in- 
clined to each other and to the path 
of travel taken by the tube, The 
cross rolls cause the blank to bulge 
laterally from the mandrel, assume 
an elliptical form and make contact 
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with a set of 2-high grooved rotat- 
ing driven guide disks arranged be- 
tween the cross rolls. Once in en- 
gagement with these rolls, no fur 
ther bulging is possible. The sur- 
face of the cross rolls are machined 
with an outward flare from the neck 


One of the 


elliptical contour of the tube is con- dendritic steel 
verted into a cylindrical cross sec- 
tion of any desired wall thickness 
and diameter, 
Although this 
alone constitutes an important ad- 
vancement in the process of manu- 


facturing seamless tubes, it greatly 
is enhanced by the rapidity and the 
ease with which the tubes are made 
and the comparatively simple proc- 
essing involved in their production. 
important contribu- 
tions of 1933 was the initial produc- 
of the pass in such a way that the tion on a commercial scale of non- 
—a steel made in the 
electric furnace, poured into an an- 
nular bloom, kept under centrifugal 
pressure until solid and marketed in 
accomplishment the form of cold drawn bars of 
standard analysis. 
controlled by the Rotary Electric 


Steel Co, (Michigan). All-scrap heats 
are melted and refined in an electric 
furnace which has a capacity of 15 
tons an hour. The melt is convert- 
ed into blooms 7 x 7 inches in cross 
section by seven rotary casting ma- 
chines each equipped with a mold 
10 feet diameter, After the steel is 
solidified, it is stripped from the 
mold and cut into arcuated-shaped 
blooms, These are converted into 
billets on a breakdown mill and suop- 
sequently into cold drawn bars of 
standard analysis, A description of 
the process in detail was presented 


The process is 














Equipment Completed and Building in 


Table II 


Open Hearths Completed in 1933 


Number Rated Annual 
of capacity, capacity, 
Company furnaces tons tons 


American Steel Foundries, Granite 


CROMER iil c Feat NG. .sackndeucsaeotanoe +} 30 25,000 
Granite City Steel Co., Granite 

Comes “EER. 5 cestesedpasnanhewessdnrewaapeareaineiet *] 60 50,000 
Great Lakes Steel Corp., Detroit 2 150 171,400 

NR SF soe due rinbeteaee' scat daaethes 4 246,409 


*Stevens type. 


Table If 


Stacks Remodeled in 1933 


Number or 


Company Name 
Alan Wood Steel Co., Swedeland, Pa................. Nos. 2 and 3 
Republic Steel Corp., BuMaloin..ciccrsissoscesccccscssesess. No. 1 
Republic Steel Corp., Youngstown, O................. No. 2 

IIS. oinb.t5ces cues dds ks when se Secdtuacsbabisghebibusvered pa bheks pebbasesba 4 


Table IV 


Stacks Being Remodeled Dec. 31, 1933 


No. or 

Company Name 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Sparrows Point, Md.............. ; ati bd 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Pueblo, Colo....................68. va. 


Us cticn deh banhvasbeberies aie baka saubipwasapehskdddhbebssbanehbeciusascetayan 2 


*Replacement: 1000 tons or more daily capacity 


Table V 


Rolling Mills Completed in 1933 


No. 
Company stands Type mills 

American Sheet & Tin Plate 

Cs, COE ARG daichii susie 1 84” 4-high cold striy 
American Sheet & Tin Plate 

Ras Ws RII tea cicabadecns 1 3-high hot sheet 
American Sheet & Tin Plate 

Co., Vandergrift, Pa... 1 3-high hot sheet 
Andrews Steel Co., Newport, 

+. Ae Xe Te 1 34” blooming 
Andrews Steel Co., Newport 

> uza nc cacksdepieanantias 1 26” bar 


Andrews Steel Co., 


1933 


Be FES Beteac® Ente De Rees ee a em ore 1 24” bar 
Andrews Steel Co., Newport 

BE hi Asb ar tinkeh voi avecn Rhaaenneee 1 30” 4-high hot strip 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Sparrows 

ONPRU N  | o. su cs skaneatnas pn ananas 1 3-high hot sheet 
Canton Tin Plate Corp., Can- 

a 1 28” hot tin 
Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, 

WN soca Gveade hodsacsianapisesancetlapinenseensinies 1 12” 4-high cold strip 
Follansbee Brothers Co., Fol- 

TREATING, OW 5 Vis ccesicasedeorsansarsse *] 38” 4-high cold strip 
Follansbee Brothers Co., Fol- 

CREME, RW 6) WR. vardadedicconssasane 1 40” hot tin 
Inland Steel Co., Indiana Har- 

NS PME © Pi coyidavecchecduinssarvnsuscuatys *] 38” 4-high cold strip 
Inland Steel Co., Indiana Har- 

i ES onc os on case akaecen iid 1 42” 4-high cold strip 
Laclede Steel Co., Alton, IIlL....  **1 14” roughing 
Mercer Tube & Mfg. Co., 

AN NNDR MEPIS 255, cxcvndnssahdectaendagorse 1 buttweld 
National Tube Co., Ellwood 

RINNE Wes) whdnedctayssncascctoindoncvantabtves *%] seamless 
Republic Steel Corp., War- 

NE ee cittisinshastvoenebaniniocien : | 38” 4-high cold strip 
Republic Steel Corp., Can- 

NU MN cs sc cnss (disanatennvaracmseee ees **] 12” bar 
Thomas Steel Co., Warren, O. *] 20” 4-high cold strip 
Universal Steel Co., Bridge- 

WRENS . “Sido silatt «5c c\d isninbaedndesagh oe “yg 20” 4-high cold strip 
Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, 

SEL, yan Bye Sy see "i 28” 4-high cold strip 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 

Indiana Harbor, Ind. ............ 1 42” 4-high cold strip 

2 | REE etn ee 20 


*Rolls frictionally driven 
**Replacement 


Table VI 


Rolling Mills Building Dec. 31, 1933 


Number 


Company Stands Type Mill 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 
RN “MOE Gels cnsneiuaueabh habe tacmicsenbe 2 §4” 4-high cold strip 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Sparrows 
PIER OMEN, . bncdad cnnasostad ddsGeowabachesecssie 1 8” bar 
Eastern Rolling Mill Co., Balti- 
TN > phikasckcncevnt spruce cheinehs ondvhiaesdobasce 1 §4” 4-high cold strip 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
PARAM EMI, METI. aniddecnbackeavetonsudyscess 1 42” 4-high cold strip 
Pittsburgh Steel Products Co 
REPORNRTE OPE. ssssisinisimishcicusn *1 seamless tube 
Reeves Mfg. Co., Dover, O........... ] 28” hot sheet 
United States Steel & Wire Co., 
NE MIE Shak iacaeicsravivevdevenasades 1 8” cold strip 
United States Steel & Wire Co., 
PD INES Ns. W danevar pibetvaccyveesccdesicus’ 1 12” cold strip 
Wheeling Steel Corp., 
INR ADs scab nb tuimevst\ distaste 1 42” 4-high cold strip 
PILE), | dabhtbtesaantd<dabnensahbekeuacdssvesSdaw 10 


*Diescher type. 
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for the first time in the March 13 
issue of STEEL. 

For the fifth consecutive year no 
blast furnaces were built in this 
country, On the other hand inter- 
est was centered on increasing the 
efficiency of stacks already in serv- 
ice, According to the opinion of 
one authority, fanning gave way to 
moderate but continuous’ blowing 
and even the larger stacks were op- 
erated on mild wind rate, Skill on 
the part of many merchant opera- 
tors was demonstrated in effecting 
rapid change-overs from one burden 
to another, Reduction in the loss of 
flue dust and an improvement in 
the distribution of raw materials in 
the stack were due largely to the 
inverted batter at the top of the 
stack. 


Notch Stopped Against Blast 


New types of electrically-operated 
mud guns, which stop the iron notch 
against the pressure of the _ blast, 
were developed and proven reliable. 
With the trend toward continuity in 
blowing, interest in this auxiliary 
unit again is being displayed. Suc- 
cessful use of blast furnace gas in 
coke oven, steelmaking and rolling 
departments demonstrates the need 
for fine cleaning, Disintegration of 
blast furnace lining has been studied 
in its many ramifications, and a cam- 
paign of a million tons of pig iron 
on a single refractory lining soon 
ean be expected. 

No by-product coke ovens were 
built last year in this country, nor 
were there any under construction 
as the new year opened. Two ben- 
zol refining plants, however, were 
completed, one for the Calco Chem- 
ical Co. Inc., Bound Brook, N. J. and 
the other for the Seaboard By-Prod- 
uct Coke Co., Kearney, N. J. 

Active interest in auxiliary equip- 
ment for iron and steelworks and in 
rebuilding programs was demon- 
strated by many companies through- 
out the country, At the plant of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Pueblo, 
Colo., relining of the ‘“‘D’’ stack, 
which was started in 1931 and tem- 
porarily held up, was completed. 
Furnace ‘‘E’’ is being rebuilt and is 
expected to be ready for filling early 
this year, Its hearth diameter has 
been increased from 19 feet 1 inch 
to 20% feet. Both stacks were 
given new shells and were equipped 
with automatic control, including 
electric bell hoist and continuous 
rodding, Furnace “EK” will be 
served by an _ electrically-operated 
mud gun, In the steelmaking de- 
partment ten open-hearth furnaces 
have been rebuilt including new bot- 
toms, One of the 60-ton open 
hearths at the plant of the Atlantic 
Steel Co., Atlanta, Ga., was rebuilt 
to burn natural instead of producer 
gas and some changes made in the 
checker chambers, 

Facilities for manufacturing tin 
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Table VII 


Blast Furnaces Dismantled in 1933 


Company 
Everett-Saxton Co., Everett, Pa. 
Marting Iron & Steel Co, Ironton, O 


Total 


Name of stack 
Earlston 
Ironton 








plate were installed at the Indiana 
Harbor division of the Inland Steei 
Co., marking the initial entrance of 
this company into the manufacture 
of this commodity. Thirteen tinning 
machines of the automatic type will 
serve the tin house. Additional tin- 
ning equipment also was installed at 
the Yorkville, O. plant of the Wheel- 
ing Steel Corp. 

In addition to rod coilers_ in- 
stalled at the Madison, Ill. plant the 
Laclede Steel Co, also purchased 
coilers for its Alton, Ill. division, A 
wire mesh welding machine and ad- 
ditional wire drawing equipment 
were installed at the Alton plant 
and additions made to the ware- 
house and wire drawing depart- 
ments, Two 5-block and two 6-block 
wire drawing machines were _ in- 
stalled at the plant of the Conti- 
nental Steel Corp., Kokomo, Ind. 
The latter company also inaugurat- 
ed a program of improvement at its 
sheet mill division at Kokomo. One 
single and one double, coal-fired pair 
furnace and three double-chamber 
pusher-operated sheet furnaces were 
replaced with a double-chamber con- 
tinuous conveyor-operated pair fur- 
nace and two  conveyor-operated, 
single-chamber, double-row sheet 
furnaces, Three stands of conven- 
tional type hot sheet mills were con- 
verted into mechanical-operated 
units, now being served by auto- 
matie feeder and catcher tables. 


Adds Annealing Furnaces 
£ 


Bright annealing equipment was 
added by the Carpenter Steel Co., 
Reading, Pa., including a bell-type 
electric furnace, four stools and two 
heating elements for handling flat 
and round steel in coils. A 1500- 
pound air hammer of the Nazel type 
and a 16-spindle machine for pol- 
ishing flat stock also were installed. 

Improvements made by the Re- 
public Steel Corp., other than men- 
tioned in the accompanying tables 
includes additions to the 10-inch 
skelp mill for the production ot 
coiled skelp and provisions for the 
manufacture of .grade ‘“‘C’”’ casing 
and for upsetting oil country goods 
at the Youngstown division; equip- 
ment for producing and treating 
electrical strip and sheets at the 
Warren, O. division; and additional 
furnaces in the heat treating depart- 
ment at the Central Alloy division, 
Canton, O. The Republic company 


soon will engage in the manufacture 
of large size multiplate culverts, a 
plant having been completed for this 
purpose at Danville, Ill. 

Provisions and extensions at Re- 
publie’s die roll department in the 
Buffalo district were made ito afford 
increased output of die-rolled prod- 
ucts in longer and heavier unit sec- 
tions, In the Chicago district al 
terations were made to provide for 
triple stranding in the 10-inch bar 
mill, an electric heat treating fur- 
nace for bars and forgings was In- 
stalled and facilities added to man- 
ufacture railroad spikes, to produce 
tacks from coiled strip and to make 
patented spring wire. Production 
of an improved design steel fence 
post was started at the Moline plant. 


Tests Made Magnetically 


Extensive imprevements were 
made at Republic’s Massillon, O. di- 
vision on account of its close prox- 
imity to the manufacture of carbon 
and alloy bars which assures prompt 
service to consumers. Grinding 
equipment was added to permit pre- 
cision grinding of flat cold drawn 
steel products, Magnetic testing 
equipment was installed at both the 
Massillon, O. and Gary, Ind, plants 
for inspecting cold drawn bars for 
surface defects and internal seams 
and cracks, The detected imperfec- 
tions are indicated by a curve pro- 
duced by a beam of light shown on 
a ground glass. The work is free 
from imperfections as long as the 
curve remains of a certain ampli- 
tude and shape; any wave in the 
light curve, however, indicates de- 
fective stock, tars up to 8 inches 
diameter can be inspected with the 
unit at the rate of 70 feet a minute. 
In addition, the apparatus can be 
employed for identifying grades of 
steel which have become mixed, or 
steel with a marked variation in 
analysis. Should the bars made 
from different heats of steel become 
mixed either in handling or in trans- 
it, the magnetic testing unit will as- 
sure the proper separation, 

Two electric furnaces for the 
manufacture of electric steel were 
completed last year, The Ludlum 
Steel Co. installed one of its type 
furnaces with a daily output of 16 
to 20 tons at its Watervliet, N. Y. 
plant and the Republic Steel Corp. 
added a 25-ton unit at its Canton, O. 
division. 
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Ford Transfers Model Mine; 


New lron Ore for Market 


N OUTSTANDING development 

of interest occurred on_ the 

Marquette range last year, in 
the transfer, in November, of the 
Blueberry iron ore mine from the Ford 
Motor Co., to the North Range Min- 
ing Co., of Negaunee, Mich. 

The North Range company was or- 
ganized by Frank P. Book, of Detroit, 
and R. S. Archibald, of Negaunee, to 
acquire and operate the mine. Prior 
to this the mine had been idle since 
October, 1932, although stockpile ore 
was shipped to Detroit during the past 
season. 

Under the new management active 
operation was resumed Noy. 1, and is 
continuing. When previously oper- 
ated by the Ford company, the use of 
the ore was confined to the company’s 
own blast furnaces at Dearborn, Mich., 
but under the new operation some ore 
will be available for the market. 

The Blueberry property comprises 
about 2200 acres in Marquette coun- 
ty and contains about 10,000 feet of 
the strike of the Marquette iron bear- 
ing formation. 

The mine itself is developed on only 
80 acres of the tract, and within this 
area the ore body has been developed 
to a length of 2000 feet. The remain- 
der of the iron formation within the 
property is undeveloped. 

The part of the iron formation on 
which the mine is located is the north 
rim of the Marquette basin, and this 
rim has several productive mines on 
it, including the Lloyd and the Mor- 
ris, besides the Blueberry. 

The Morris mine, and a mineral 
property owned by the Cleveland- 





Buildings at the Blueberry mine resemble a modern factory more than mine structures. 


while walking over the site years ago, and thus gained the inspiration for its name 
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Cliffs Iron Co., bound the Blueberry 
property on the east and _ the old 
American mine, formerly operated by 
M. A. Hanna & Co., is located im- 
mediately west of the Blueberry. 

In 1924 and 1925 the Blueberry prop- 
erty was taken under option and ex- 
plored by Mr. Archibald and Mr. Book. 
The results were gratifying and the 
property was eventually leased to the 
Ford company, which continued the 
exploration, and finally in 1926 be- 
gan the development and equipment 
of it for underground operation. 

Today it has capacity to produce 
400,000 tons of ore per year, and is 
credited generally with being one of 
the most completely and modernly 
equipped iron mines in the lake 
region. 


Developed to 1100 Feet 


The mine has been developed by a 
standard, five-compartment shaft to a 
depth of 1100 feet. A shallow shaft, 
sunk to a depth of 100 feet, is con- 
nected with the main shaft on the 
first level. This is a drainage level, 
connected to the surface with a num- 
ber of drill holes and, by means of a 
dam built on this level near the main 
shaft, water is impounded there for 
fire purposes and general consump- 
tion around the mine. 

The main Blueberry shaft is of con- 
crete construction to ledge and has 
steel shaft-sets with wood lath for the 
remainder of its depth. In this shaft, 
which is sunk in the footwall of the 
formation, cross-cuts to the south 
connect with the ore body on each of 
the four developed levels at 500, 600, 





700 and 800-foot elevations respective- 
ly. 

Electric haulage is employed on 
main levels, with trolley locomotives 
of 6-ton capacity used for ore, and 
a storage battery locomotive for tram- 
ming timber and other supplies. Ore 
is hauled in 76-cubic foot rotary dump 
cars. These are dumped into pockets 
built on the sixth, seventh and eighth 
levels, from which it is collected and 
transported to surface by 4-ton skips 
operating in balance in the shaft. 

The design of the surface plant is 
impressive and_ distinctive. The 
headframe over the shaft is of steel 
construction and is equipped with a 
gyratory crusher, into which the ore 
is dumped from the skips, and from 
which it is either hauled in cars for 
stockpiling at an elevation of 40 feet 
above ground; or, if intended for di- 
rect shipment, it passes into chutes 
and pockets leading to the railroad 
cars. 

The stockpiling arrangement con- 
sists of a steel trestle 800 feet long, 
with a storage capacity of approxi- 
mately 100,000 tons. A larry car of 
76-cubie foot capacity operates on this 
trestle by remote control from the 
shaft house. 

The machinery and equipment above 
ground is housed in one building of 
U-shaped construction, the main part 
of which contains the hoists, compres- 
sors and other operating machinery. 
One L of the building contains the 
carpenter shop, blacksmith shop and 
























Henry Ford picked blueberries 
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Some of the palatial public 

buildings erected in Minnesota 

mining towns, with iron ore tax 

money; and a typical street view 

in a Lake Superior mining com- 
munity 


Mining companies, under 


warehouse, while the other L contains 
the office, laboratory and change- 
house. 

This entire building, which covers a 
large ground area, is of brick con- 
struction and resembles the modern 
factory structure, with a large amount 
of window space. 

“quipment in the main part of the 
building consists of cage and_ skip 
hoists. The skip hoist is direct mo- 
tion and the cage hoist is geared. 
Both hoists are equipped with Lilly 
control. There are two compressors, 
of 1000 and 2000 cubic feet, re 
spectively. 

A motor generator set supplies di- 
rect current to the top tram and to the 
underground motors and _— slusher 
hoists. Within the main part of the 
building also are installed two _ boil- 
ers for heating purposes. 

The grade of ore produced from the 
mine is a standard, old range, non- 
bessemer hematite having a distinctly 
brownish cast. An average analysis 
is, natural, iron 50 per cent, phos- 
phorus 0.075, silica 8.0, manganese 
0.75, alumina 2.6, sulphur 0.015, loss 
on ignition 5.63, and moisture 10.0. 

This analysis, especially for a Mar- 
quette range ore, is unusual in its 
high manganese and high loss on ig- 
nition. Other outstanding elements 
are the low silica and low moisture. 

Physically, the ore is crushed in the 
mine headframe to a maximum size 
of 2% inches, an ideal size for fur- 
nace use. Commercial shipments of 
this grade were made by the North 
Range company since its acquisition 
in November. 
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heavy taxes levied 

to support public extravagances, have had little 

left in recent years for real community devel- 
opment 





















it left, Hibbing’s $4,500,000 high 
school; above, $2,000,000 recreation 


auditorium 


ax Spenders’ Halcyon Days 
ass: Ore Firms Let State Sue 


BY A. J. HAIN 
Associate Editor, STEEL 


OMETIME in March or April 
this year, in a court of law in 
St. Louis county, Minnesota, Lake 
Superior iron ore producers and the 
state’s tax authorities are coming to 
grips over the long dispute concern- 
ing the taxation of mining property. 

For years the iron ore companies 
protested to the people, to local coun- 
cils, to county and state commissions, 
against extravagance in public ex- 
penditures in communities where 
those companies pay the bulk of taxes. 

As long as they were able to pay 
they received scant attention. At 
length the time arrived, however, 
when they defaulted. For the year 
1932—when iron ore shipments from 
the state amounted to only 2,300,000 
tons—the iron mining companies’ tax 
was $17,000,000, of which $14,000,000 
represented tax on real estate. Half 
the $14,000,000 was payable last May; 
the other half, last October. 

The first half-year tax was paid, but 
on the second-half the iron ore com- 
panies defaulted to the extent of $1,- 
900,000, the United States Steel 


Corp.'s portion of this being $1,729,- 
407. Under the law, failure to pay 
leads immediately to action by the 
state to collect. It is this suit which 
will be contested this year, and which 
is likely to go to the state supreme 
court. 

Though the mining companies have 
taken care of all their employes dur- 
ing the depression, their failure to pay 
all their taxes surprised the range 
public officials. The latter drafted a 
petition and presented it to Gen. Hugh 
S. Johnson when he was in their state, 
claiming the default was a violation 
of the NRA. The petition pointed out 
that the mining companies pay 94 per 
cent of the taxes in St. Louis county. 

Unless all the mine taxes are paid, 
the petition stated, “community bank- 
ruptcy will result units of gov- 
ernment which have carried almost 
the entire burden of public relief will 
immediately disintegrate . . . the situ- 
ation is so severe and the result de- 
sired by the tax strikers’ isso clearly 
a direct violation of the NRA we im- 
plore you to give this immediate at- 





tention to the end a calamity be 
averted.” 

Needless to say, General Johnson 
did not give the petition the considera- 
tion the officials believed it deserved. 
If he had gone to the Mesabi range 
cities, and made the most casual in- 
spection he would have found the 
mining companies providing work 
merely to keep employes busy, paying 
for food and shelter for those who 
were unemployed. 

He would have found in these range 
communities, within a stone’s throw 
of miners’ cottages, some of the most 
magnificent public buildings in the 
Middle West. High schools that cost 
$4,000,000 to $5,000,000, for communi- 
ties of 15,000 to 20,000 population; a 
municipal auditorium costing $2,000,- 
000 practically every range city with 
an American Legion auditorium—built 
by the public officials with tax money, 
to demonstrate their patriotism. 


Clock Cost $14,000 


He would have found a clock in one 
range city that cost $14,000; a plain 
flag pole that cost $8000; a champion 
hockey team which cost one range city 
of 7000 a total of $33,000 in ten 
months; a baseball team that cost 
nearly as much, with a pitcher just 
out of a big league, down on the pay- 
roll for $275 a month. 

He would have found in another 
town school house chandeliers which 
cost $3500 each; a printing press at 
$5000 that never was uncrated; a 
pipe organ for which taxpayers paid 
$15,000; pin setters on payrolls of 
municipal recreation halls at $125 to 
$150 a month. 

STEEL has pointed out on numerous 
occasions evidences of extravagance in 
public buildings and payrolls in range 
towns of Minnesota. The mining com- 
panies have “implored” the town coun- 
cils to cut their budgets, but save 
for some reductions in payrolls in re- 
cent years, their appeals have been un- 
availing. Indeed, the burden in many 
instances has been piled up in the 
form of bond obligations against 
property, from which apparently there 
is no escape. 

While the range politicians have 
mulcted the mining companies to erect 
monumental buildings, and make 
other lavish displays of community 
“prosperity,” they have not succeeded 
in putting more money into the pock- 
ets of the miners. Money that migh: 
have gone to the latter has been di- 
verted to paying the tax bills. Close 
to these fine structures in many range 
towns miners live in dilapidated frame 
cottages. 

Within the village of Buhl, one ob- 
server points out, there is a natatori- 
um, the like of which one sees only in 
the movies. Across the road there is a 
three-room company house. The tax 
money spent on the Buhl pool, it has 

been estimated, would pay for a bath 
tub for every home in the village. 
Evidently, 


the species of socialism 
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rampant on the Minnesota ranges has 
not worked out to the material bene- 
fit of the citizens; they have fooled 
themselves; or rather permitted the 
politicians to fool them. 

From 1925 to 1929, inclusive, the 
net profit on ore shipped from Min- 
nesota, including the fee owners’ roy- 
alties, was $166,666,000; the taxes were 
$105,351,000, and the shipments 
amounted to 203,907,000 tons. This 
covered the period of the industry’s 
greatest prosperity. 

Property taxes for the year 1932, 
paid in 1933, were only slightly under 
the peak of the year 1929. The taxes 
for 1933 which now are being as- 
sessed will exceed those for 1932. 

In the past ten years in Minnesota 
the mining companies’ total tax bill 
has averaged more than $20,000,000 
per year. As an average, during any 
vear in this period, every time a 
train of 100 cars of iron ore left the 
mine the tax paid by the shipper was 
equivalent to the total gross receipts 
on 23 carloads. In other words, of 
every 100 cars shipped the producer 
could just as well uncouple 23 car- 
loads and leave them for payment of 
taxes, and content himself with the 
profit he could realize on the remain- 
ing 77. 

Twenty-three per cent of the gross 
value of the ore at the mine is paid 
in the taxes to the state and local com- 
munities, while the mining industry 
in the United States as a whole pays 
only 2.3 per cent of the gross value of 
its product for state and local taxes. 
In 1933 the taxes in Minnesota rep- 
resented about 50 per cent of the gross 
value of the ore shipped. 


Examples of High Taxes 


For the ten-year period the tax paid 
by the mining companies is equivalent 
to 63 per cent of the total net profit 
on the ore, to both the fee owners 
and mining companies. For 1933 the 
tax equals more than 100 per cent of 
such profit. The mining district con- 
tains only 3 per cent of the state’s 
population, yet pays 14 per cent of all 
state and local property taxes. 

The average tax paid per capita in 
the mining district is about $234, 
whereas the average property tax in 
the remainder of the state is $41; and 
in the United States, $47. For the 
year ended in June, 1933, the range 
school districts spent $207 per pupil 
compared to less than $100 per pupil 
expended by comparable school dis- 
tricts elsewhere in the state. 


Tax expenditures in most Mesabi 
range iron communities are exces- 
sive by any standard of compari- 
son. In the nonrange communities 
where the tax spenders are elected 
by the tax payers, thrift prevails. On 
the Mesabi range where the mining 
companies pay almost the entire tax 
levy, and have little voice in tax 
spending, extravagance is the rule. 

For the five years 1927 to 1931, 
taxes in the mining regions of Min- 








nesota amounted to $21,518,000 a 
year. Of this sum the mining com- 
munities paid all but $1,087,000. 


Typical comparisons of 
range communities with 
communities of similar 
show startling differences. 

On figures compiled from a state- 
ment issued by the Minnesota tax 
commission for the year 1932 on lo- 
cal levies only, not including state, 
county or school levies, the village of 
Hibbing with about 16,000 popula- 
tion levied more taxes than the com- 
bined total of six other large com- 
munities in Minnesota with a total 
population of 102,000. 

The average per capita levy in 
Hibbing was $100 for local purposes, 
excluding school, as against about 
$13 average in the six other similar 
communities. 


Mesabi 
nonrange 
populatioa 


Buhl Rate $100 Per Capita 


The village of Buhl, with 1600 
population, levied $100 per capita 
for local purposes, as against $11 
per capita average of off-range com- 
munities of similar size. Any com- 
parison with nonmining communi- 
ties show the same differences. 

These are a few comparisons tax 
authorities will have to face in court. 

In Michigan a real appreciation of 
the unusual tax burden imposed on 
the industry has been evidenced by the 
local communities, with the result that 
they are co-operating to reduce unnec- 
essary expenditures. For 1933 the 
iron ore tax bill in that state will be 
reduced approximately 35 per cent; 
though the per capita tax in the ore 
districts still is much higher than 
in similar nonmining communities. 

According to R. C. Allen, president, 
Lake Superior Iron Ore association, 
who appeared recently before the in- 
terstate commerce commission in an 
endeavor to bring about some reduc- 
tion in freight rates on ore, the in- 
dustry ‘‘has given away” in higher 
taxes, wages and railroad freight 
practically all the benefits resulting 
since 1913 from improvements in 
mine mechanization, management 
and organization. 

In these 20 years labor costs rose 
58 to 70 per cent—even before the 
industry increased wages 15 per cent, 
under the NRA, in July last year. 
Freight rates have doubled; taxes 
have gone up 200 per cent, while the 
price of the ore at the mine has re- 
mained practically unchanged. 

Doubling of the output per miner is 
ascribed to the development of me- 
chanical devices, and to organization. 
Markets for iron ore have suffered 
through the greater use of scrap and 
high rail transportation, the eastern 
markets being practically closed to 
lake ore because of freight rates. 

Iron ore prices today are generally 
regarded in the industry as satisfac- 
tory, if volume can be obtained; with- 
out that prerequisite, it is said, prices 
must rise. 
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Co-operation Is Key to Scrap 
roblems Under New Deal 


HREE major 





problems __ facing 
this country  to- 
day are: The work- 


ing man without a 
job; the business man 
without a_ business; 
and the farmer with- 
out an income. Those 
who approach. the 
national industrial 
recovery act——one of 
the principal measures 
designed to solve 
these problems—-with tongue 
in cheek, are seriously underesti- 
mating fundamental changes that af- 
fect our economic system today. 

It appears that “partnership with 
government” is no mere figure of 
speech, because government will con- 
tinue to protect its taxation reserves 
in the profits of industry. Further- 
more, no matter what changes are 
made in the form of NRA, a new ele- 
ment has been introduced into law— 
“the public interest’—which will be 
stretched by the courts in the future 
to cover many phases of our economic 
life, just as has been done similarly 
with the constitutional phrases “inter- 
state commerce” and “due process of 
law,” in protecting the rights of gov- 
ernment and the public in those fields 
which until now have been thought by 
businessmen as exclusively their own, 
to do with as they pleased. 


How To Meet Rising Costs? 


NRA has imposed obligations no 
less burdensome on the scrap iron in- 
dustry than on other branches of in- 
dustry. Operating under a 40-hour 
week with a minimum wage of 37% 
cents per hour, scrap iron dealers in 
many section of the country have 
been compelled to increase their labor 
costs by more than 100 per cent. 

Although the law implies a right 
to compensate themselves in the 
prices received for their products, 
this is beyond the control of the 
scrap dealer, since scrap prices are 
subject to the dictates of consumers 
and in accordance with the law of 
supply and demand. Furthermore, a 
dealer cannot compensate himself 
freely by reducing the price which 
he pays for his scrap before prepara- 
tion, because if this price is forced 
too low, sources of scrap will vanish. 
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DIFFICULTIES confronting the 

scrap industry and suggestions 
for their solution are presented 
in the accompanying article, pre- 
pared for STEEL by Benjamin 
Schwartz, director general, In- 
stitute of Scrap Iron and Steel 


Inc., New York. 








With increased labor costs and with 
freight rates fixed, the scrap iron 
dealer furthermore is faced with 
marked changes in the operations of 
his business, Profits have narrowed 
down to a small margin, particularly 
on standard grades of scrap. Buying 
methods of steel mills have prevented 
wide spreads in prices, which former- 
ly provided an opportunity for specu- 
lation. Scrap specifications have be- 
come stricter in interpretation 

An undercurrent of conflict in the 
trade divides the old school that be- 
lieves in traditions and speculation, 
and the modern dealer who under- 
stands that the narrow margin of 
profit available today can be made 
only by continually moving the scrap 
and merchandising it, and not by ac- 
cumulating it; who understands that 
a knowledge of costs and the metal- 
lurgical requirements of his custom- 
ers is necessary equipment for a scrap 
seller. 

Many steel mill executives have re- 
marked to me: “Scrap is the only 





raw material involved in the manu- 
facture of our steel about which we 
have any concern. We cannot esti- 
mate scrap costs in advance; and we 
must establish an inspection service, 
not required in connection with our 
other raw materials. Why can’t we 
buy our scrap as we do other raw ma- 
terials?’”’ My answer invariably is 
that it can be done, provided the 
same formula which President Roose- 
velt has urged for the correction of 
inequalities and injustices in our eco- 
nomic life, also is applied to -the 
problems of the scrap iron industry 
co-operation! 

The uncertainties in connection 
with the marketing of scrap, which 
occasionally lead a steel mill to gam- 
ble with its inventory, result entirely 
from a lack of mutuality in contrac 
tual relations between scrap iron 
dealers and consumers of scrap; and 
a lack of understanding and apprecia- 
tion on the part of the consumers 
of scrap of the important services 
scrap iron dealers render to the steel 
trade. - 


A Nation-Wide Industry 


The two principal raw materials 
that enter into the manufacture of 
steel are pig iron and scrap. The 
average percentages in the open- 
hearth melt are approximately 60 per 
cent scrap and 40 per cent pig iron. 
Scrap, as the principal raw material 
of the steel industry, is obtained 
through a national collection ma- 
chinery and organization, normally 
involving approximately 200,000 peo- 
ple, which intensively covers the in- 
dustries and the agricultural dis- 
tricts of the United States. The bulk 
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of scrap materials is bought and sold 
in free and open markets, usually on 
a competitive basis. During the last 
few years, however, certain steel com- 
panies have entered into reciprocai 
arrangements with their customers 
who buy steel from them, in which 
the scrap, resulting from their oper- 
ations, is returned directly to the 
steel company. 

These reciprocal agreements com- 
prise a weapon of unfair competition 
among steel mills. They involve a 
form of rebating on the price of fin- 
ished steel and are in restraint of 
trade because other steel mills are 
pre-empted from competing fairly in 
the sale of steel when one favored 
steel company is able to tie up the 
scrap of any consumer of steel. 

When a scrap dealer sells a ton- 
nage of serap to any steel mill, the 
sale is subject to definite specifica- 
tions as to the size, quality and the 
like, strictly interpreted; subject to 
rejections or reductions on the price 
of serap, after the freight car arrives 
at the steel plant, such rejections 
and reductions depending upon many 
factors, some beyond the control of 
the serap dealer. Contracts made 
with scrap dealers frequently are 
subject to suspensions of shipments, 
depending upon market conditions 
and upon other factors which have 
nothing to do with acts of God, em- 
bargoes, or acts beyond the control 
of either the steel mill or the scrap 
shipper. 


Discrimination Often Unfair 


On the other hand, when scrap is 
taken back directly from the custom- 
er of a steel mill, whether by means 
of a reciprocal arrangement or not, 
such scrap is not always subject to 
the same _ rigid interpretation of 
specifications, to the same hazards 
of rejections or suspensions of ship- 
ment. Such discrimination is unfair 
to the serap dealer, who is expected 
to supply the bulk of the raw mate- 
rials of the steel industry. 

Scrap is the only commodity used 
in the steel industry which today 
still is responsive to the law of sup- 
ply and demand, operating in open 
markets. The attempt of certain steel 
wompanies to tie up large tonnages 
of scrap by direct deals with their 
customers is tending to prevent the 
operation of free markets in which 
the best interests of all steel com- 
panies are protected. 

One purpose of these direct deals 
is to eliminate the scrap dealer and 
to enable certain companies to, se- 
cure a monopolistic control over 
their raw materials, to the detriment 
of steel companies entitled to eco- 
nomie sources of supply, purchased 
in an untampered open market. 

Conservation of natural resources 
is not only a fixed policy of the gov- 
ernment, but is also one of the pur- 
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tional industrial recovery act. The 
service of the scrap dealer is a di- 
rect contribution to the conservation 
of natural resources, because for 
every ton of scrap which he collects, 
properly prepares and distributes to 
a steel mill, two tons of iron ore and 
three tons of coal, limestone and 
other natural resources, or a total of 
five tons of natural resources, is con- 
served for future generations. 

This point is emphasized by two 
facts: First, government authorities 
recognize that available iron ore re- 
serves are limited and should be con- 
served as a first-line natural resource. 
Second, the use of approximately 
40,000,000 tons of scrap by the steel 
industry in 1929, for example, con- 
served approximately 200,000,000 
tons of iron ore. 

Increase of direct dealing between 
steel mills and their customers is 





causing disintegration of collection 
machinery of the serap iron industry. 
This industry cannot maintain its 
function of conserving natural re- 
sources if a large part of its busi- 
ness is taken away in unfair competi- 
tion. 

Indications are that the require- 
ments of the steel industry in the 
next ten years will demand larger 
percentages of scrap. If the scrap iron 
industry is disrupted by reciprocal 
deals or other restrictive practices 
on the part of the steel industry, 
many millions of tons of scrap, which 
otherwise might be made available 
to the steel industry, cannot be col- 
lected and the alternative will be for 
the steel industry to dig further into 
its iron ore reserves in the future 

For scrap interests, the instru- 
ment of co-operation with NRA and 
with the steel industry is the Insti- 
tute of Scrap Iron and Steel. The 
institute has been recognized by 
scrap iron dealers, in view of the 
fact that approximately 400 of them, 
representing over 90 per cent of the 
tonnage of scrap shipped to the 
steel industry, are members of the 
organization, The institute has 
been recognized by the _ federal 
trade commission, which in 1929 
held a trade practice conference for 
the scrap industry, out of which de- 
veloped a code of business practices 
under the administration of the in- 








poses contained in Title I of the na- 





stitute, It has been recognized by 
NRA as representative of the indus- 
try, in view of the fact that the in- 
stitute will be named in the scrap 
iron code, now awaiting the signa- 
ture of President Roosevelt, as the 
responsible agency for the selection 
of the code authority. 

Organized in 1928, the institute 
is the only national trade associa- 
tion in the history of the scrap busi- 
ness that has continued for more 
than five years on a firm founda- 
tion, Those who are acquainted 
with difficulties of the personnel 
and the problems of the scrap trade, 
and who have seen attempts at or- 
ganization made in the last thirty 
years disappear within a few 
months, can appreciate the stability 
of the institute, 

For over five years the institute 
has tried to place the scrap iron in- 
dustry on the highest possible plane 
of commercial relationship with its 
customers, of understanding by the 
publie and of fair competition with- 
in the trade, This is said with all 
due respect to many _ individual 
scrap dealers who have been able to 
handle their business and relations 
with customers, competitors and the 
public, without the aid of any trade 
association, 


Institute’s Work Lauded 


Sometime ago the officers of a 
large steel corporation were 
gathered in executive meeting, They 
had given careful consideration to 
their scrap policies, Among many 
matters to be acted upon at the 
meeting was a proposal that in ef- 
fect would have put the company 
into the scrap iron business, Dur- 
ing the discussion, one of the of- 
ficers made the following statement, 
which helped to defeat the proposi- 
tion before the committee: 


“Tt seems to me that we have to 
reckon with a new factor in the 
scrap iron industry today, which did 
not exist in the past. That new fac- 
tor is the Institute of Scrap Iron and 
Steel. During a short period this 
institute has accomplished one 
thing which many of us felt would 
be difficult to eliminate. Through 
the co-operation of the _ federal 
trade commission and through its 
own educational enforcement work, 


it has practically eliminated the 
practice of ‘top-dressing’ cars of 
scrap. 


“We have been the beneficiaries 
of this work, as well as the rest of 
the steel industry. If that organi- 
zation has been successful in ac- 
complishing this task, we have every 
reason to believe that it will suc- 
ceed in the balance of its program 
for the stabilization and improve- 
ment of the scrap iron industry, If 
the institute succeeds in its work, 
we in this steel corporation should 
have no incentive to go into the 
scrap iron business.’’ 
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Curbed Twice in 1933, Business 
Drives for Recovery in 1934 


AN. 1, 1934, finds business struggling in an 

environment strangely different from that of 
a year ago. Circumscribed on all sides by the 
ramifications of the most elaborate program of 
depression relief, social reform and economic 
experiment ever attempted by the government of 
a democracy, business today is engaged in its 
third drive for recovery from the low point 
touched in July and August of 1932. 

The first of these was the ill-fated upturn in 
the third quarter of 1932. Although imperiled 
by election uncertainties and the depressing in- 
fluence of a lame-duck congress, the movement 
rallied in January and February of 1933, only 
to fall a victim to the national banking crisis in 
March. 

The second drive was the most spectacular in 
the annals of business. Gaining its stride on the 
rebound from the bank holidays, business im- 
proved from March to July at an unprecedented 
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rate. The index of industrial production leaped 
66 per cent in that brief period. Steelworks op- 
erations increased 280 per cent and steel ingot 
output 252 per cent! Wholesale commodity 
prices gained about 35 per cent. 

3ut the miracle was too good to last. The 
country had over-reached itself. It had banked 
too heavily on the expectancy of inflation. Also, 
the uncertainty of government reform and ex- 
periment became a factor. By August a severe 
relapse was underway—a relapse which slowed 
in October, and came to a standstill in November. 

December ushered in the third movement, 
which, at the dawn of the new year, is well de- 
fined and gaining strength. How far it will go 
and what its outcome will be in the hands of the 
fates of 1934. 

Whatever the future may bring forth, 1933 
will be recorded as an epochal year in business 
history. In its brief span of 12 months were 
crammed more events of great importance than 
normally are alloted to a decade. Yet in spite 
of its cyclopean upheavals, business managed to 
keep its bearings, to adapt itself to new concepts, 
to do a greater volume of business than in the 
preceding year and to make definite progress 
toward recovery. 
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for 10 .years 


*Monthly 


Indus 
trial 
Produc 
tion 
Adjusted 
Index 
January 65 
February 63 
March 60 
April 67 
May 78 
June 92 
July 100 
August 91 
September S4 
October 77 
November 
December 
Ave., 1933 7R 
Ave. same 
period, 1932 64 
Ave. 12 mos., 
1932 64 
Monthly Ave 
for 10 years 9 
*Monthly average, 
13 
Bitum 
Coal 
Monthly 
Output 
1,000,000 
Net Tons 
January 27 .06 
February 27.13 
March 23.69 
April 19.52 
May 22.49 
June 25.32 
July 29.48 
August 3385 
September 29.50 
October 29.66 
November 30.44 
December 
Ave., 1933 27.10 
Ave , Same 
period, 1932 24.96 
Ave., 12 mos 
1932 . 25.47 
Monthly ave 
for 10 years 40.39 


°Monthly average, 
25 
R. R. 
Cars 
Monthly 
Awards 
Units 
January 3 
February 0 
March 5 
April... 50 
May s 
June.... 500 
uly. 306 
August 202 
September 23 
October 514 
November... 533 
December : 
Ave., 1933 195 
Ave. same 
period, 1932 153 
Ave. 12 mos. 
> Se 145 
Monthly Ave. 
5,510 


*Monthly average, 


average, 1926-1932, inc. 





The Statistical Record of 1933 in Tabloid 





2 3 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 
Employment Car Electric Wholesale Steel, Iron Com- U. S. Steel Railroads Shipments Pig Iron Steel 
in Loadings Power Comm. Prices, mercial Corp. lass 1 Fin. Steel Monthly Ingots 
Mfg. Weekly Production Prices STEEL’S Failures Quarterly Net U. S. Steel Output Monthly 
Industries Ave. Daily Bradstreet’s Composite Dun’s Net Income Income Corp. Output 
Index 1000 Million Index 1,000,000 1,000,000 1000 1000 10 
Cars K-W-H Dollars Dollars Number Dollars Dollars G. Tons G. Tons G. Tons 
56.6 478 222.9 6.79 28.68 ho aes en 13.27 285 569 1,030 
57.5 489 222.3 6.53 28.31 cae we... sige 9.85 276 553 1,087 
55.1 460 215.0 6.35 28.35 1,948 —16.73 10.55 257 542 910 
56.0 501 215.0 6.54 28.16 eg eae 19.04 335 624 1,363 
58.7 532 224.7 6.98 28.45 ee. 3. wane 40.69 455 892 2,002 
62.8 566 240.2 8.02 28.73 1,618 — 8.63 59.48 604 1,265 2,598 
67.3 622 240.7 8. 34 29.81 8 eer 64.31 701 1,801 3,204 
71.¢ 626 246.6 9.01 30.04 1,472 nae’ 60.98 668 1,833 2,901 
73.9 641 244.8 8.99 31.30 1,116 - 2.72 60.94 575 1,508 2,311 
74.0 651 241.6 9.05 31.59 x | aE iat ay 2s 57.26 573 1,359 2,112 
592 8.84 31.59 ty. > arms eae ies 430 1,084 1,541 
8.81 32.42 ono ‘“ i eee Pees ee tact 
63.4 559 231.4 7.85 29.83 1,743 9.36 39.82 469 1,095 1,914 
60.4 547 225.8 7.10 29.46 2,669 —18.18 26.06 341 682 1,133 
60.1 543 226.6 7.10 29.46 2,652 17.82 27.23 331 723 1,110 
91.0 903 216.4 11.86 36.50 1,989 +23.80 80.35 647* 2,678 3,306 
1930-1932, inc 
a om “— 
14 15 16 7 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 
Coke Steel Mall. Gray I. Fab. Str. F. Plate Steel Steel Steel Steel Railroad 
Castings Castings Castings Steel Work Sheets Sheets Furniture Barrels Track 
Monthly Monthly Monthly Ave. Monthly Monthly Monthly Output (Business) Monthly Work 
Output Output Output Output Orders Orders Output Per Cent Monthly Output Output 
1000 1000 1000 Per Fdry. 1000 1000 1000 of Orders 1000 000 
Net Tons Net Tons Net Tons Net Tons Net Tons Net Tons Net Tons Capacity $1000 Units Tons 
1,866 13.9 12.6 62 73.7 Lit 85.3 sey 552 292 2.0 
1,723 12.4 13.6 69 50.9 16.6 91.7 27.8 449 270 1.8 
1,759 13.2 9.8 65 71.4 8.9 64.7 19.6 419 373 2.0 
1,703 12.1 17.9 68 46.1 9.5 i.9 34.5 447 401 1.7 
1,969 19.1 24.6 99 42.6 16.2 139.7 43.1 544 465 1.8 
2,292 27.3 i8 122 81.9 37.0 166.3 51.2 686 573 > i 
2,866 23.2 30.9 141 56.5 20.1 188.1 58.0 607 555 3.0 
2,994 31.2 31.8 ** 78.4 16.3 203.9 62.8 837 481 3.4 
2,772 25.5 27.8 *% 57.6 16.0 180.3 $5.5 869 519 3.8 
2,559 25.5 24.4 * 53.5 17.8 146.1 45.0 800 799 3.0 
** 
“ << ee ee tiies a2; 
2,250 20.9 22.4 89 61.3 17.0 137.8 42.3 621 473 &.5 
1,823 15.0 15.2 70 75.1 14.4 95.3 25.2 675 425 2.4 
1,828 12.8 14.3 70 79.0 13.5 93.4 A | 660 410 2:3 
3,976 72.2* 53.4 147+ 220.0 38.2 242.1 74.9 1,306t 538° 11.6 
**Statistics Discontinued Temporarily. tMonthly average, 1929-1932, inc. fMonthly average, 1930-1932, inc. 
1924-1932, inc. 
26 27 28 29 30 1 32 33 34 35 36 
Auto’s Building Machine Foundry Electric Steel Ship- Iron and Steel U. S. Foreign Trade 
U. S. A. Construction Tools Equip. Overhead Boilers building Foreign Trade Merchandise 
Monthly Monthly Monthly Monthly Cranes Monthly Completed 
Output Awards Orders Orders Monthly Orders 1000 Exports Imports Exports Imports 
1000 Million Index Index Orders Gross 1000 100 Million Million 
Units Sq. Ft. No No $1000 Units Tons Tons Tons Dollars Dollars 
130.0 8.45 31.6 68.4 13 197 15.9 56.7 21.9 120.6 96.0 
106.8 7.38 15.2 16.1 21 176 9.3 63.9 19.7 101.5 83.7 
117.9 10.39 13.4 9.8 39 193 41.2 80.6 22.1 108.0 94.9 
180.7 10.87 16.2 19.4 39 235 2.9 100.4 28.1 105.2 88.4 
218.3 15.28 27.6 25.7 33 328 3.3 123.2 26.3 114.2 106.9 
253.3 16.08 39.8 45.5 81 511 2.8 102.6 34.4 119.9 122.0 
233.1 15.01 53.9 48.6 159 498 3.3 88.3 52.8 144.2 143.0 
236.5 13.00 57.4 56.2 43 511 SF 119.4 46.8 131.0 155.0 
196.0 13.38 55.8 34.9 77 447 2.8 108.8 55.7 160.0 147.0 
138.5 15.53 67.1 23.2 43 398 5.2 164.8 46.7 194.0 151.0 
F wikos 82.8 36.6 vs Roser. erik aig gcc ee gy, Se cme |e) 
i811 12.54 46.1 38.4 55 349 10.1 100.9 35.5 129.9 118.8 
120.6 13.51 38.2 19.5 46 313 16.7 48.5 31.4 134.3 112.1 
114.2 12.92 35.4 19.3 42 304 17.9 49.6 31.5 134.2 110.2 
303.6 56.87* 143.3 118.1 675 1,113** 21.6 156.5 48.5 346.4 293.4 
1925-1932, inc. **Monthly average, 1927-1932, inc. 
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Gains of 1933 Give Industry 
Good Start for New Year 


UTSTANDING in the record of business for 
O 1933 is the fact that for the first time since 
1929 improvement over the preceding year was 
registered. 

The contrast of today’s situation with that ofa 
year ago is sharply defined. Last year in this 
column we reported that of the 36 business fac- 
tors, for which statistics are presented on the 
opposite page, ‘‘not one affords a favorable show- 
ing in 1932 compared with 1931.’ Today almost 
the reverse is true. Of the 36 indicators, 31 
show improvement in 1933 over 1932. 

The 36 series of statistics are readily divided 
into five classifications—production of materials; 
output of fabricated material, machinery, equip- 
ment and manufacturers; financial; prices; and 
general indices. 

In the first group—materials—sharp gains 
were reported all along the line. The output of 
pig iron, steel ingots, finished steel, coal, coke, 
castings and steel sheets was greater in 1933 
than in the preceding year. 


Exceptions in Heavy Industries 


In the second group, embracing fabricated 
products, machinery, equipment and manufac- 
tures, the record was not uniformly favorable. 
Gains were made in fabricated plate work, steel 
barrels, railroad track work, freight cars, auto- 
mobiles, machine tools, foundry equipment, elec- 
tric overhead cranes and steel boilers. However, 
losses were recorded for fabricated structural 
steel, steel furniture, building construction and 
shipbuilding. 
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The financial showing was decidedly encour- 
aging. Commercial failures were fewer than in 
many years. Steel company losses generally 
were reduced, U. S. Steel cutting its deficit in 
three quarters from an average of $18,180,000 
per quarter in 1932 to an average of $9,360,000 
per quarter in 1933. Net income of Class 1 rail- 
roads averaged $39,820,000 per month in 1933 
as against $26,000,000 in 1932. 

Price averages in the past year exceeded those 
of 1932 by narrow margins. Bradstreet’s index 
of wholesale commodity prices was 10 per cent 
above the previous year’s average. STEEL’S 
composite of iron and steel prices was only 1.25 
higher than in 1932. At the beginning of 1934 
iron and steel prices are tending upward; com- 
modity prices are wavering uncertainly. 


Most Industries Registered Gains 


The general indices all showed improvement 
in 1933 with the exception of merchandise ex- 
ports. Industrial production, freight car load- 
ings, electric power production and employment 
started slowly in 1933, gained rapidly in the mid- 
year, tapered off in the fall, but closed the year 
with modest gains. 

Significant in the compilation is the relatively 
poorer showing of the ‘‘heavy’’ industries and of 
the building construction field. The record 
clearly bears out the contention that the recovery 
program thus far has under-rated the need of 
stringent remedial action in this area of industry. 

In the main, business, as revealed by these 
barometers, made distinct progress toward re- 
covery in the past year. The outlook for 1934 is 
promising, but allowance must be made for the 
artificial character of government support. Not 
until industrial activity is maintained more by 
private investment and less by federal borrow- 
ings will business regain the smooth, sound high- 
way to stability. 
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BUSINESS TREND 




















418 410 3O 


BELGIUM-LUXEMBURG. UNITED STATES GREAT BRITAIN 


2 
Pounds Pounds Pounds 


Belgium-Luxemburg Lead in 
Per Capita Use of Steel 


INY Belgium-Luxemburg may be just a 
wedge geographically in northwest Europe, 
but these industrial Siamese twins lead the 
world in per capita consumption of steel— 
which is domestic production plus imports 
minus exports, adjustment being made for 





FRANCE GERMANY RUSSIA rTALY JAPAN 
301 233 107 
Pounds Pounds Astrea Meatts 


scrap. Narrowly they nosed out the United 
States in 1933, but by a wide margin they top- 
ped the powerful nations flanking them on the 
Continent and John Bull across the Channel. 

The score for the leading steel-producing 
countries last year, averaged per inhabitant, 
was: Belgium-Luxemburg, 418 pounds; United 
States, 410; Great Britain, 302; France, includ- 
ing the Saar, 301; Germany, 233: followed ata 
distance by Russia, 107; Italy, 94; Japan, 45. 

The showing of Belgium and Luxemburg for 
1933 is the more noteworthy considering that 
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How Depression Has INFLUENCED PER CAPITA TREND LINE 


The black line was calculated in 1929, the red line at the end of 1933. The difference in the angles of incline represents 
the influence of the depression years 
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THE BUSINESS TRENI 


World Steel Production Is 
Up 31%, Pig lron 23% 


ORLD production of iron and steel in 
1933 pulled out of the depression and 
snapped back to the level of 1928, 
largely because of the swift comeback of the 
United States and substantial gains by Great 
Britain, France, Germany and Russia. 
At 65,281,000 gross tons, world output of 
steel ingots and castings was 31 per cent great- 





domestic production of steel ingots was only 
4,460,000 gross tons, of which 3,210,000 tons 
was drained away by exports and replaced only 
to the extent of 325,000 tons by imports. 

Next came the United States, its 410 pounds 
per person representing a 70 per cent gain over 
the 242 pounds of 1932. Per capita production, 
which does not give effect to foreign trade, was 
411 pounds last year. 

Great Britain, like France, Germany and 
Belgium, saw its average pulled down by 





Per Capita Production in United States 





Output 
Steel Ingots, Output Pig Iron Output _ 2920 9 ees . 
Population Castings, per output in per er than the 49,836,000 tons of 1932. By way of 
in gross tons, capita, gross tons, capita, > ari ‘ = 4 . ’ . raga 7 ¢ “= 
" thousands ‘thousands pounds thousands pounds comparison, the all-time record was 117,980, 
Or ast aes , ,076 4 : 9 
ee ee  Norrpin- iron, the total tor 1939 was 48,088 
, ( , , , 2 ‘ * 1933 was ,083,- 
1930. 122,7 40,278 734 31,441 373 For pig iron, the total wash z ° 
1929 ishaee 26,433 Lon 42,614 786 000 gross tons, contrasted with 39,244,000 tons 
; ¢ ‘ . 155 . a rn WG : ‘ 
1927 1 pea 118,628 44,935 848 36,511 691 in 1932 and 96,729,000 tons in record 1929. In- 
tae: ; ; 9, 5 : s ee a ; veh 
1925. 115,378 45,394 881 36,700 713 cidentally, the production of pig iron in 1933 
; : 6 1,4 618 a ; a 
1925 111,693 44.943 Bt 40/361 806 was only 73 per cent of the output of steel— 
1922. 109, f 726 215 554 . a a ' 44 ees 
1921 108,445 19,783 409 16,688 ia probably the lowest proportion on record. 
1 m x 8 6,926 7 ‘ ; , ¢ ati - aa * eavars Tr 7. 
1919 105,003 34,671 739 31.015 661 Leading all nations, as for several decades, 
8 » 46 96 9,054 8 ras Ini 2 St: Ss S 4 P stee P “ : 
4 Tet y phy + zat Hh = was the U nited States. Its total of steel ingots 
1916 100,757 42,773 950 39,434 876 and castings in 1933 was 23,076,000 tons, 71 
ae 99,342 32,151 724 29'916 677 pine : 
1914 97,927 23,513 509 23,332 533 per cent greater than the 13,500,000 tons of 
Ss aan 96,512 31,300 725 30,966 717 on ees eg 
1912 95,097 31,251 736 29,726 700 1932. In pig iron, the year’s output of the 
‘ 676 565 3,649 564 poet Se ‘ ‘ > « : 
1910 92174 26,094 634 27,303 663 United States was 13,083,000 tons, which was 
1900 ae 995 10,188 300 13,789 406 ~ Ee seca A : 929 
1890 y 62,948 4,277 152 9,202 327 58 pel cent ove! the low of 1932. 
1880.......... 50,156 1,247 55 3,835 171 The contribution of the United States to 
world production in 1933 was 35 per cent for 
excess exports, which in the case of Great steel and 27 per cent for pig iron. In other 


Britain topped imports by almost 1,000,000 words, slightly more than one out of every three 


tons, France almost 2,500,000 tons and Ger- 
many 965,000 tons. 

Incomplete data on foreign trade of Russia, 
Italy and Japan make per capita consumption 
of those countries vary a few pounds from the 
actual situation, but not sufficiently to change 
their relative position. 


tons of steel tapped last year came from an 
American furnace or converter. This showing 
was moderately better than that of 1932. 

In Europe, among the larger steel produc- 
ing countries, Germany, Great Britain and 
France made good progress, with increases of 
about 30 per cent for the two former countries 





World Production of Steel Ingots and Castings 


Gross Tons 


1933 1932 1931 1930 1929 1928 1927 1926 1925 1913 








United States......... 23,076,000 13,500,000 25,630,000 40,278,000 55,650,000 50,887,000 44,935,000 48,294,000 45,394,000 31,301,000 
Le Eee 375,000 343,000 671,000 1,009,000 1,391,000 1,240,000 907,000 782,000 756,000 1,043,000 
CGPRT OTIURIN. . Sos.< 5 5 occ sss 6,980,000 5,257,000 5,203,000 7,326,000 9,636,000 8,520,000 9,099,000 3,596,000 7,385,000 7,664,000 
MIs os Cee Rinne Gm oats 6,485,000 5,550,000 7,697,000 9,296,000 9,544,000 9,348,000 8,173,000 8,295,000 7,327,000 4,614,000 
ce ER Seer 2,655,000 2,764,000 3,073,000 3,300,000 4,065,000 3,872,000 3,645,000 3,320,000 2,508,000 2,428,000 
NENG. 6 dnc cpg wakes 1,805,000 1,925,000 2,002,000 2,234,000 2,659,000 2,526,000 2,431,000 2,208,000 Sea = ~<vscxu 
SM cot ak sake cre Slavia ia aud 1,760,000 1,369,000 1,430,000 1,746,000 2,109,000 1,932,000 1,570,000 1,752,000 1,757,000 919,000 
OS ren ae ep ae 450,000 480,000 594,000 910,000 985,000 770,000 653,000 598,000 616,000 238,000 
GS 2 Ginter 44a x eva cetats 580,000 517,000 530,000 601,000 683,000 567,000 491,000 487,000 467,000 582,000 
MINN Ss 5.6 Bianaw adn Sas 7,430,000 5,678,000 8,136,000 11,354,000 15,986,000 14,285,C0J 16,050,000 12,145,000 12,000,000 18,632,000 
pre 220,000 201,000 317,000 461,000 622,000 626,000 551,000 473,000 462,000 2,585,000 
RE ere 750,000 661,000 1,490,000 1,721,000 2,103,000 1,704,000 1,662,000 1,316,000 RATOOO. .céeccac 
SNE Ss ccs Neg oa 6b rwie-s 820,000 541,000 1,020,000 1,217,000 1,355.000 1,226,000 1,226,000 775,000 ip: pee 
NO aa. gag es id 135,000 177,000 311,000 363,000 505,000 478,000 464,000 320,000 roo Seer’ oe 
| SE eS See 6,500,000 5,791,000 5,333,000 5,610,000 4,828,000 4,206,000 4,150,000 3,087,000 2,087,000 4,181,000 
Seer one 2,200,000 2,322,000 1,834,000 2,288,000 2,249,000 1,840,000 1,658,000 1,475,000 1,279,000 300,000 
Se 600,000 570,000 625,000 619,000 575,000 410,000 575,000 520,000 SOPOGE =k cedawan 
PANIC P MPM Sina <0 ip 6464, 0, 0 475,000 450,000 360,000 420,000 460,000 462,000 466,000 338,000 La rs ee 
SS WR estes tah eee 10. 5-85 36 1,685,000 1,440,000 1,513,000 1,904,000 2,174,000 2,040,000 1,865,000 1,709,000 1,554,000 > cae 
Miscelleneous............ 300,000 300,000 350,000 400,000 400,000 350,000 305,000 175,000 275,000 200,000 
WORLD TOTAL...... 65,281,000 49,836,000 68,119,000 93,057,000 117,980,000 107,477,000 100,876,000 91,898,000 89,202,000 74,687,000 


German figures in 1913 are for pre-war territory. Austrian figures in 1913 include the major portion of Czechia and Hungarys Japan’s figures include Man- 


churia and Koreas 
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EXPORTS 
Count 1933 1932 1931 1930 
United States 440,000 367,000 829,000 1,623,000 
Great Britair 1,900,000 1,889,000 1,979,000 3,160,000 
Germa 1,875,000 2,152,000 3,947,000 4,464,000 
France} 2,705,000 2,410,000 3,574,000 4,056,000 
Belgium & Luxemburg 3,210,000 3,311,000 3,663,000 3,867,000 


10,130,000 10,129,000 13,992,000 17,170,000 


*Includes the Saar and Luxemburg. TtBelgium only. 


and 20 per cent for France. In point of ton- 
nage, Germany again was in second place, with 
7,430,000 tons, Great Britain third with 6,980,- 
000 tons and France fourth with 6,485,000 tons. 

Pushing rapidly to the front, however, is 
Russia, which in 1933 poured 6,500,000 tons of 
ingots and castings, slightly topping France, 
and only trailing Germany and Great Britain 
by a small margin. In pig iron, Russia ac- 
tually outstripped all other European nations, 
its total of 7,000,000 tons being more than half 
of the total for the entire United States, and 
comparing with 6,265,000 tons for France, 
125,000 tons for Germany and 4,100,00 tons 
for Great Britain. 

Among the smaller European nations, Po- 
land made a striking recovery, with an increase 
of about 50 per cent, to 820,000 tons in steel in- 
gots, making up to a large extent the consider- 
able drop that occurred in 1932. Italy lifted its 
steel tonnage about 28 per cent, advancing to 
1,760,000 tons, while the Saar improved 17 per 
cent and Czechoslovakia 138. 

In 1933, Belgium saw its steel output about 
100,000 tons less than in the previous year, and 
Luxemburg also suffered a further drop of 6.2 
per cent. That Belgium and Luxemburg’s pro- 
duction did not increase in proportion with that 
of neighboring countries is due to the reduction 
of export business and also to the control exert- 


5,- 


Exports and Imports of the Principal Countries 


(Gross tons—Scrap eliminated ) 








tincludes the Saar, except for 1913. 


IMPORTS 

1913 1933 1932 1931 1930 1913 
2,648,000 380,000 369,000 404,000 510,000 273,000 
4,969,000 950,000 1,592,000 2,845,009 2,912,000 2,331,000 
6,200,000* 910,000 680,000 830.000 ‘1,122,000 300,000* 
640,000 255/000 240,000 378.000 510,000 185,000 
1,550,000T 325,000 294,000 475,000 673,000 874,000T 
16,007,000 2,820,000 3,175,000 4,932,000 _—$,727,000 3,963,000 
ed by the European Steel Entente. The five 


member-countries of the entente together pro- 
duced 20,060,000 tons of steel, compared with 
17,357,000 tons in 1932. 

In the continents outside America and Eu- 
rope, Japan registered an increase in steel pro- 
duction, and there is also reason to believe that 
there was a slight increase in India and Austra- 
lia. 

The accompanying table of exports and im- 
ports shows how little progress has been made 
in the exchange of iron and steel products dur- 
ing the past year. 

Exports last year of the five major countries 
totaled 10,130,000 gross tons, only 1000 tons 
more than in 1932 and comparing with 13,992,- 
000 tons in 1931 and 16,007,000 tons in pre- 
war 1913. 

Imports, however, for the fourth consecutive 
year developed a decline, last year aggregating 
2,820,000 tons for the same five nations, against 
3,175,000 tons in 1932. The difference between 
exports and imports in large measure was 
absorbed by the nonsteel producing nations. 

The elimination of scrap, of course, affords a 
truer gage of actual consuming requirements, 
inasmuch as scrap eventually reappears in the 
form of iron and steel. Japan, Italy and Poland 
last year were large buyers of scrap, especially 
in the American market. 


World Production of Pig Iron 


Gross Tons 














1933 1932 1931 1930 1929 1928 1927 1926 1925 1913 

United States 13,083,000 8,674,000 18,263,000 31,441,000 42,270,000 37,832,000 36,289,000 39,101,000 36,370,000 30,653,000 
Canada 240,000 160,000 466,000 813,000 ,160,000 1,083,000 760,0 795,000 596,000 1,015,000 
Great Britain 4,100,000 3,573,000 3,773,000 6,192,000 7,589,000 6,611,000 7,294,000 2,458,000 6,262,000 10,260,000 
France 6,265,000 5,448,000 8,068,000 9,874,000 10,198,000 9,821,000 9,125,000 9,281,000 8,358,000 5,126,000 
Belgium 2,705,000 2,739, .00 3,180,000 3,311,000 4,030,000 3,843,000 3,692,000 3,345,000 2,501,000 2,445,000 
Luxemburg 1,845,000 1,929,000 2,020,000 2,433,000 2,860,000 2,726,000 2,688,000 2,472,000 ES a 
Italy 550,000 480,000 532,000 569,000 718,000 545,000 487,000 505,000 474,000 420,000 
Spain 320,000 283,000 468,000 606,000 740,000 552,000 603,000 479,000 520,000 418,000 
Seeden 295.000 280,000 411,000 488,000 516,000 431,000 448,000 493,000 455,000 730,000 
German) 5,125,000 3,871,000 5,964,000 9,540,000 13,187,000 11,615,000 12,893,000 9,490,000 10,014,000 19,000,000 
Austria 90,000 93,000 143,000 282,000 455,000 451,000 8,000 328,000 374,000 2,344,000 
Ceechia 500,000 443,000 1,146,000 1,414,000 1,618,000 1,544,000 1,241,000 1,071,000 ae 
Poland 310,000 195,000 341,000 470,000 693,000 673,000 607,000 322,000 | ee 
ca meary 65,000 65,000 157,000 253,000 362,000 281.000 294,000 185,000 ES 
Russia 7,000,000 6,107,000 4,782,000 4,920,000 4,253,000 3,322,000 3,290,000 2,395,000 1,521,000 4,563,000 
Japan 1,900,000 1,517,000 1,385,000 1,635,000 1,491,000 1,520,000 1,263,000 1,160,000 7,000 236,000 
ndia 925,000 910,000 1,072,000 1,180,000 1,348,000 1,055,000 1,145,000 902,060 888.000 204,000 
Australia 425,000 400,000 380,000 308,000 420,000 410,000 550,000 442,000 439,000 47,000 
Saar 1,590,000 1,327,000 1,491,000 1,881,000 2,071,000 1,905,000 1,743,000 1,599,000 cS eer rer 
Miscellaneous 750,00 750,000 800,000 750,000 750,000 850,000 750,000 750,000 680,000 339,000 

WORLD TOTAL 48,083,000 39,244,000 54,842,000 78,360,000 96,729,000 87,070,000 985,590,000 77,573,000 75,670,000 77,714,000 


German figures in 1913 are for pre-war territory. 
churia and Korea. 
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Austrian figures in 1913 include the major portion of Czechia and Hungary. 
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Japan’s figures include Man- 





















ENGINEERING EFFORTS OF 











1933 AIM 


AT LOWER PRODUCTION COSTS 


LTHOUGH 1933 enjoyed a measurable 
degree of business recovery, technical de- 
velopments in the steel and metalworking 

industries continued to suffer from restrictions 
imposed by three years of depression. Manu- 
facturers were forced to arrive at lower pro- 
duction costs, but finding themselves in no 
position to finance purchases of major equip- 
ment, were obliged to attain economy by 
modernizing existing facilities and devising im- 
proved methods. So well was the task accom- 
plished that industry is well prepared for the 
anticipated upturn in 1934. 

Blast furnace practice demonstrated best 
opportunities for reduction in costs to be in 
beneficiation and conservation of materials. 
Further test showed slow blowing to be prac- 
tical. Insulation of open-hearth furnaces and 
a closer control of iron oxide answered the 
demand for lower-cost steel. 

In the rolling industry, interest was concen- 
trated largely in the devel- 


BY E. F. ROSS 
Associate Editor, STEEL 


methods for welding stainless and aluminum; 
and more general acceptance of welded struc- 
tures. A code for welded piping was issued. 
Progress in heat treatment consisted of 
expanding application of controlled furnace 
atmospheres for bright annealing, surface 
hardening and prevention of scaling; induction 
heating of solids; heat treating of cast iron; 
and a better understanding of quenching. The 
depression is credited with bringing about the 
true meaning of obsolescence as applied to ma- 
chine tools. New equipment reduced idle time. 
Foundrymen devoted much time to research 
and development of alloy castings to meet re- 
quirements of high-temperature and corrosive 
service. Manufacturing operations were studied 
carefully to minimize costs. Die casting alloys 
were improved and ecast- 








opment of mechanically- 
equipped cold mills for 
strip and tin plate. One 
new mill was constructed 
with forged and welded 
plate housings. Further 
use of extrusion forging, 
chromium plating of die 
surfaces and more general 
application of die typing 
constituted progress. in 
the forging industry. Out- 
standing developments in 
welding were precision 
control in the resistance 
process; improvement in 


N the succeeding pages STEEL pre- Thin 

sents its seventh annual composite 
review of engineering progress in the steel 
and associated industries. 
than 95 leading engineers, metallurgists and 
operating officials in the country whose = fyo] 
generously contributed opinions have 
made possible this resume of technical 
development in 1933, STEEL gratefully 
expresses appreciation and acknowledges 
indebtedness.—The Editors. and the 


—= — ing machines made con- 

siderably more productive. 
year saw the ma- 
jority of refractory manu- 
facturers promoting 
various types of semire- 
fractory insulating brick 
which effected substantial 
savings and more 
uniform operating temper- 
atures. The practice of 
applying hot galvanizing 
was improved through 
wider use of liquid fluxes 
perfection of 
better coating technique. 


To the more 
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Improved Auxiliaries Effect 


Blast Furnace Economy 


INETEEN hundred thirty-three 

for the most part was devoid of 

the development of new designs 
and equipment for blast furnace 
service. Continuation of a _ subnor- 
inal demand for iron and steel prod- 
ucts discouraged expenditure of 
funds for new devices and greatly 
retarded the general adoption of im- 
that already had been 
proved sound. 

Conservation and more profitable 
blast furnace gas continues 
to be the most active line of advance- 
ment, observes W. A. Haven, vice 
president, Arthur G, McKee & Co., 
Cleveland, The trend is definitely to- 
ward final cleaning of blast furnace 
gas so that it can be used in the more 
efficient small-checkered stoves, for 
coke oven heating and in the mill 
furnaces, Effort to perfect gas clean- 
ing and reduce its costs continues, 
particularly with the wet electric 
precipitation method, Two precipita- 
tor installations were made during 
the year, one of them of new design. 


provements 


use of 


¢ ¢ + 


HE problem of designing a perfect 
{ter for both hot and cold gas 
mains, which has defied solution for 
so many years, is still being worked 
upon, states Mr. Haven. The first 
installations of a new type of double 
disk valve recently have been made, 
in which the necessity for spreading 
the main is eliminated by placing 
the valve disk permanently inside the 
main, thus avoiding the inherent de- 
fects of the goggle-type valve. Heat 
resisting materials are used and the 
disk is forced tightly against the seat 
by mechanical means independent of 
the closing mechanism, The valve is 
adapted to either hand or mechanical 
operation and to remote control. It 
is probably faster in operation than 
any valve that yet has been placed on 
the market, 

Mud guns are still commanding at- 
tention from designers and two new 
types of electrically-driven piston 
guns are to be noted. The Hopkins 
gun, the original electric unit which 
utilizes the screw feed, with continu- 
ous discharge of clay, has been con- 
siderably improved, 

No noteworthy change is to be 
noted in the size of furnaces or in 
furnace lines, The successful appli- 
cation of slow blowing to large fur- 
naces during the depression period 


has demonstrated further the merit 
of units of higher capacities and in- 
dicates that the trend will continue 
toward fewer and larger stacks. 

In material handling there is like 
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wise little to report. A slag pot of 
new design has been put on the mar- 
ket, which seeks to avoid warping 
and cracking by corrugating the 
side walls. Hot metal ladles almost 
entirely of rolled steel and fabricat- 
ed by welding are featured by an- 
other equipment maker, Also some 
radical changes in design may be ex- 
pected when the next occasion for 
building pig machines arises. 


Await Normal Operations 


In general, there seems to be a 
better appreciation of the fact that 
opportunities for reducing costs are 
greatest in the beneficiation and 
conservation of materials. In these 

















—Eugene Hutchinson 


respects the development of equip- 
ment and methods is considerably 
ahead of their application, so that 
a large amount of plant improve- 
ment work should follow closely 
upon the attainment of a normal rate 
of production, This seems the more 
likely, Mr. Haven concludes, since 
expansion of capacity by plant addi- 
tions appears to be halted, at least 
temporarily, by the new steel code. 

While developments in blast fur- 
nace practice were crimped last year 
largely because of the exigencies of 
business conditions, vet changes were 
made in the design of many items of 
equipment, Among the new auxiliary 
devices was a unit for automatically 
measuring the volume of coke 
charged into skips, which frees the 
skip operator for other duties inas- 











his services are 


much as 
quired for this particular operation. 

A new use for steel is incorporated 
in a recently designed steel bottom 
for hot blast stoves, the first of which 
was installed last year at an Ohio 


not re- 


stack, Standard heavy rolled _ sec- 
tions, proportioned to provide uni- 
form expansion throughout’ each 


member, are employed in the con- 
struction. Heavy angles welded on 
top of the columns act as guides in 
which the girders rest and ride, free 
to expand lengthwise. Short length 
girders are installed to minimize the 
effects of expansion and _ possible 
warping. Resting free on these gird- 
ers are short heavy bars welded to- 
gether into grids, The bars in each 
grid section and on which the check- 
ers rest are spaced the proper dist- 
ance apart to allow for the expansion 
of the brick. The new type _ steel 
bottom obviates undue loads or 
strains on the base, provides free 
access to the flues, and is adjustable 
to care for any variation in the 
checkers, 

Efficiency of hot blast stoves was 
increased 40 per cent or more by the 
application of refractory inserts 
which are designed to maintain velo- 
cities throughout the checker cham- 
ber and cause turbulence and inti- 
mate contact between the gases and 
exposed surfaces of the brickwork. 
On a bank of stoves where inserts 
of this type increased the heating 
surface from 88,000 to 132,000 square 
feet per stove, the average monthly 
stack temperature was reduced from 
760 to 235 degrees Fahr, and the 
average temperature of the hot blast 
increased 210 degrees Fahr. 


+ ¢ + 


LAST furnace filling equipment 
B develeped in this country for 
foreign stacks and based on demand 
for larger output from a single stack 
also is applicable to American prac- 
tice. The equipment is for use on 
furnaces where output of 600 to 800 
tons per day is to be increased to be- 
tween 1200 and 1500 tons. 

The charging system 
control interlocked with the _ skip 
hoist and _ bell hoist controllers 
which relieves the scale car operator 
from the duty of loading the tub with 
coke, The device, automatic in oper- 
ation, insures the opening of the 
coke hopper gate only when the skip 
is at rest in the pit beneath; and 
supplies coke to the furnace hop- 
per when needed in the filling cycle. 

Raw materials moved to the top of 
the furnace were increased in volume 
by speeding up the skip cars, Since 
the loads on the bells and their speed 
of operation were greater than could 
be handled by the conventional 
crank-type bell hoist, a larger and 
different type unit was built. The new 
hoist is a single machine and oper- 
ates both the large and small bells; 
the advantage of the crank-type 
hoist in seating the bell is retained. 


includes a 
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teelmakers Apply Insulation 
o Minimize Melting Costs 


URING the past several years of 

curtailed ingot production, open- 

hearth plants usually have op- 
erated without even parallel replace- 
ment, with the result that the spurt 
of the past summer found many plants 
in bad physical shape, necessitating 
rapid and often unsatisfactory and 
costly renewals of those components 
that deteriorated through process 
temperatures. Since summer, normal 
replacements have been made in more 
orderly and careful manner, with the 
result that most open-hearth shops 
will start 1934 with equipment in good 
physical condition for the anticipated 
production rise. 

Control of iron oxide by methods 
suggested by Dr. Herty has command- 
ed wide attention among steelmakers 
in this country. Other developments, 
which have met with favor among 
open-hearth superintendents, include 
the full sloping backwall, multiple 
pass checkers, insulation of furnaces 
above the charging floor and a new 
semirefractory insulating brick. 

Most open-hearth operating execu- 
tives of older plants, comments W. C. 
Buell Jr., engineer, Cleveland, now 
are convinced that there will be little 
or no capital money available, at least 
for a long period, for needed modern- 
ization of their plants. Therefore, 
many operators are attempting the 
modernization of existing equipment 
by long term betterment programs 
through the judicious use of their re- 
building funds. 

Some research in process and ap- 
paratus is being carried on quietly by 
some producers. Demand for low-cost 
steel has caused the open-hearth su- 
perintendent to scan closely the items 
comprising his cost above materials, 
and in a number of cases marked re- 
ductions have been made in some of 
the items that long have been consid- 
ered “fixed.” Among experiments is 
one in which an improved roof-fired 
open hearth is being tried out at a 
plant located in the Ohio river dis- 
trict. 

* ¢ ¢ 
NQUESTIONABLY, the most worth- 
while piece of work accomplished in 

steelmaking practice has been that of 
Dr. C. H. Herty in his solution of the 
problem of iron oxide control in the 
basic open-hearth furnace, according 
to W. J. Reagan, assistant open-hearth 
superintendent, Edgewater Steel Co., 
Oakmont, Pa. While it is difficult 
to visualize just what savings this 
work makes possible, yet many thou- 
sands of dollars will be saved in the 
control of bath oxidation by increasing 
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yields and substantial savings in fer- 
romanganese, silicon and other final 
additions. An approximate reduction 
of 2 per cent iron oxide means an in- 
crease in the yield of 1 per cent and 
a material saving in dollars and cents. 
Another outstanding development in 
steelmaking equipment, states Mr. 
Reagan, is the new thermocouple de- 
veloped by Dr. F. G. Fitterer (not yet 
on the market) which will enable the 
open-hearth operator to determine the 
bath temperature before tapping. 


Production Costs Satisfactory 


Throughout the past year, comments 
J. J. Seaver, vice president in charge 
of sales, H. A. Brassert & Co., Chi 
cago, the cost of production of steel 
at a retarded rate on both large and 
small size furnaces has been demon- 
strated fairly well. The full sloping 
backwall seems to have been adopted 
universaliy throughout this country, 
and in some instances abroad. It has 
been found advisable to raise the rear 
skewback channel to the same level 
as the front skewback, thereby in- 
creasing the life of the rear skewback 
and the roof, Mr. Seaver points out. 

Rigid binding, first used on open- 
hearth furnaces of the tilting type, 
now has been adapted to the station- 
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ary open hearth, thus eliminating the 
unsatisfactory method of tightening 
and loosening the tie rods when al- 
lowing for expansion or contraction 
in the furnace roof. 

Some interesting cost figures appli- 
cable to the operation the past year 


of large and small furnaces are cited 
by Mr. Seaver. In one instance, the 
cost above materials when operating 
with 150-ton furnaces has been re- 
duced to a point close to $3 a ton, 
making an ingot cost of approximately 
$16.50 per ton. This is in comparison 
to the operation of furnaces of 100 
tons capacity where the cost above 
was in the neighborhood of $4 and the 
ingot cost slightly under $18. In many 
cases conversion costs have been re- 
duced $2 a ton and in one case where 
operation was accomplished on for- 
eign pig iron, an ingot cost of approxi- 
mately $13 was obtained. 

Throughout the industry, Mr. Seaver 
States, it now generally is accepted 
that insulation of open hearths above 
the charging floor is economical from 
the standpoint of fuel saving, particu- 
larly when considering the longer life 
of the refractories involved. A num- 
ber of furnaces thus insulated have 
given longer life and the problems in- 
volved in the roof insulation have been 
solved completely. Recent installa- 
tions of full sloping backwall, states 
Mr. Seaver, have been made where 
insulation was used between the outer 
plate and inner brickwork. The use 
of insulation in this part of the fur- 
nace, he contends, not only improves 
the refractory life in the furnace but 
makes the working conditions around 
the backside of the furnace more com- 
fortable. 

* ¢ ¢ 


NE of the most valuable lessons 
O learned by plant executives dur- 
ing the trying depression years is that 
they dare not allow expensive heat 
units to escape from poorly insulated 
and loosely constructed open-hearth 
furnaces, observes L. F. Reinartz, 
works manager, American Rolling Mill 
Co., Middletown, O. Many schemes 
have been tried to reduce radiation 
and conduction losses from melting 
furnaces. In the end, although the 
most expensive, the insulation of walls 
of checker chambers and slag pockets 
with well-known insulating composi- 
tions and then encasing the walls with 
welded steel plates will pay the most 
dividends on an _ investment, Mr. 
Reinartz contends. 

Additional plants have installed 
fans for foreed draft, as well as to 
control the amount of air for com- 
bustion. Multiple checkers have been 
tried out in many plants, Mr. Rein- 
artz observes. Furnace controls of 
various designs still are in an experi- 
mental stage. Nevertheless, all of 
these innovations are helping to in- 
crease the general efficiency of com- 
bustion, which, in turn, means higher 
furnace temperatures and increased 
production. Every advance of this 
kind, he states, increases the need for 
better refractories in the melting lab- 
oratory of the furnace as well as in 
the checker chambers. 

In conclusion, Mr. Reinartz cau- 
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Three Types of Mills Compete 


For Flat Rolled Tonnage 


ESPITE adverse conditions pre- 

vailing in 1933 many pieces of 

auxiliary equipment were de- 
signed and built for the rolling mill 
industry. Numerous electrical devel- 
opments assisted in the improvement 
of quality. Continued interest in sheet 
and tin mill activity was apparent, 
the trend being toward the production 
of these products on cold strip mills 
and on mills mechanically equipped. 
Several tandem cold strip mills with 
rolls and reels driven, as well as single 
stand 4-high mills. with nondriven 
rolls and driven reels were placed in 
operation for the first time. 

Much of the activity credited to 
1933 centered on paints and finishes 
suitable for sheets of ordinary sur- 
face finish, tandem tin mills for han- 
dling the product in strip form, con- 
tinuous gaging of strip in the process 
of reduction, an instrument for in- 
dicating the percentage of reduction, 
photoelectric pyrometers, 3-high mills 
and composition bearings. 

H. A. Winne, industrial engineer- 
ing department, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., directs attention 
to installation of a 5-stand tandem mill 
with a tension reel for rolling tin 
plate. This, he states, appears to be 
a radical shift from the tendency to 
decrease the number of stands in tan- 
dem which has been apparent for the 
past two years. Several cold strip 
mills, he remarks, were equipped with 
continuous gages for indicating the 
thickness of strip leaving the rolls. 
On one of the reversing mills the con- 
tinuous gage is equipped with contacts 
for controlling the screwdown to main- 
tain automatically the thickness of 
the metal leaving the mill within the 
tolerances for which the contacts are 
adjusted. 

+ ¢ ¢ 


NOTHER recent contribution to 
A production of more uniform strip 
is an instrument to give continuous in- 
dication of percentage reduction in a 
reversing strip mill, states Mr. Winne. 
Additional applications of the photo- 
electric pyrometer have been made, 
this instrument giving quicker indi- 
cation and record than any other type 
of pyrometer for temperatures above 
1400 degrees Fahr. Indication and rec- 
ord can be obtained in less than a 
second. 

In commenting on the important 
advances made last year in sheet and 
tin mill practice and equipment, R. J. 
Wean, president, Wean Engineering 
Co. Inec., Warren, O., point out that 


developments formerly were directed 
toward lower cost and selling prices 


with the resulting elimination of la- 
bor. During 1933, however, there 
was a definite condition set up in the 
form of government regulation which 
has and will continue to force steel 
companies to study their cost problem, 
having in mind the aiding of labor in 
the greater production with less effort. 
Equipment will be sold on the strength 
of its ability to “aid” rather than to 
“eliminate” labor, he contends. 

An important trend favorable to the 
modernized sheet mill is the devel- 
opment of paints and finishes where- 
by the surface of the product is rela- 
tively unimportant and _ extremely 
high glossy finishes are not desired. 
The only important requirement is 
that the drawing quality of the mate- 
rial be satisfactory. This year, Mr. 
Wean points out, probably will witness 
a tremendous development in the 
treatment of the surfaces of steel and 
other metals for the application of 
paint, enamel and other coatings. New 
products and new outlets for flat- 
rolled materials were developed and 
much progress made during last year 
and, concludes Mr. Wean, the impor- 
tance of these will be realized more 
fully during 1934. 


Quality and Finish Improved 


Unusual progress has been made in 
the rolling of hot strip and sheets, 
comments W. H. Burr, superintendent 
electrical and mechanical departments, 
Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa. Con- 
tinuous hot-plate strip mills rolling 
material 76 inches wide have been 
installed and modern sheet mills with 
catcher tables have resulted in the 




















production of strip and sheets far su- 
perior in quality and finish to that 
produced by older methods. Modern 
coilers and flying shears played a most 
important part in this development. 
In the future, he contends, consider- 
able developments in the methods of 


cold rolling of metals can be ex- 
pected. Production of alloy steels 
suitable for certain specific applica- 


tions is adding much to the already 
complex process of steelmaking. The 
increase in the use of composition 
bearings on all types of rolling mills, 
Mr. Burr points out, has been marked 
during the past year and resulted in 
a reduction in bearing and lubricat- 
ing costs. 
ee 


HREE-HIGH mills, which for many 
: years served as the finishing stand 
for jobbing units, again are coming 
to the front, according to the observa- 
tions of F. L. Estep, vice president, 
Perin Engineering Co. Inc., New York. 
The latest development for roughing 
bars on this type mill is to have the 
top roll positively driven through 
pinions, the top and middle rolls 
counterbalanced, and the middle roll 
actuated by the tilting of the back 
table. 

Claim is made, states Mr. Estep, that 
bars to shear approximately 60 net 
tons of sheets can be rolled in 8 
hours but as a matter of belief, he 
continues, this may be increased by 
a close study of table and mill opera- 
tions and slight changes in tables and 
controls to save every fraction of a 
second possible in the operating cycle. 
A time, pair to pair, of 20 seconds has 
been reached over short periods, but 
it is possible to reduce this to an 
average of perhaps 16 seconds over an 
8-hour shift. Steps are being taken 
in the design of 3-high mills, Mr. 
Estep states, to permit changing the 
middle rolls with the mill running 
and thus avoid the shutdown other- 
wise necessary for this operation. 

Miscellaneous auxiliary equipment 
developed last year was accorded fav- 
orable reception. One of the contri- 
butions includes an automatic preset 
screwdown control which affords uni- 
formity of product, increased produc- 
tion, ability to roll various sizes of in- 
gots, and increased efficiency of op- 
erators. 

A self-contained electrical device, 
for use in connection with hot neck 
lubrication for lubricating sheet, tin 
and cold mill roll necks was brought 
out during the year. 

Attention during the year was di- 
rected intensively to the possibilities 
of wrought steel for roll housings. 
A cold rolling mill installed in the 
Chicago district used this type con- 
struction, laminated forged steel links 
being electrically welded together. 

Desirable features associated with 
two types of machines employed for 
eliminating stretcher strains in sheets 
were combined into a single unit. The 
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unit permits flexing of the sheet to 
be carried further beyond the elastic 
limit of the steel than heretofore has 
been possible by a roller leveling ma- 
chine, thus affording greater freedom 
from stretcher strains. 

Improvement in quality of work 
produced and reduction in the cost 
of cleaning, as compared with pickling, 
were effected by a new machine for 
the abrasive cleaning of billets and 
other metal products. The unit will 
handle more than 200 tons of 4 x 2- 
inch billets in a 10-hour period. 

Wire baker economy was secured 
by an oven which rests directly on 
the mill floor and requires no excava- 


tion. Space occupied by the combus- 
tion chambers is insulated from the 
baking compartment; transfer of heat 
is by recirculating convection heat. 
The drying time is so accelerated by 
the rapid movement of air through 
the work that a relatively small oven 
turns out large production. 

Direct firing of wire baking ovens 
was another contribution of the year. 
Carbon monoxide in the atmosphere is 
controlled automatically. A slight 
pressure within the oven assures uni- 
form baking temperature in all corn- 
ers of the oven. Baking temperature 
is maintained within a tolerance of 5 
degrees Fahr. by thermostats. 


Stress of Times Centers Progress in 


Forging Industry in Die Design 


MPORTANT technical develop- 

ments in the forging industry dur- 

ing 1933 were lacking, despite the 
fact that a progressive refinement of 
detail, further adaptation of the ex- 
trusion method of forging, chromium 
plating of die surfaces to prolong 
life, and more rapid strides in the 
art of die typing have contributed 
toward revitalizing forging technique 
as industrial recovery proceeds. 


Unfortunately in some plants thé 
drop forging department is in the 
position of being tolerated as a nec- 
essary evil, possibly, as suggested by 
MacDonald §S. Reed, sales engineer, 
Erie Foundry Co., Erie, Pa., because 
few production and design executives 
have come up through the drop 
forge shop and are familiar with its 
problems and its possibilities. As a 
result, the forging department has 
become a sort of plant step-child. 


¢ ¢ o 


NWILLINGNESS or inability to 

modernize forging equipment has 
compelled some manufacturers, among 
them automobile plants, to close 
down departmental forge shops and 
buy their forgings from commercial 
forgings producers, Mr. Reed points 
out. Equipment thus obsoleted is 
thrown on the used machinery mar- 
ket, scrapped or passed along to 
commercial shops as an offset ac- 
count against an order for forgings. 

Citing another example of the use 
of obsolete forging equipment, Mr. 
Reed tells of a large corporation 
which operates a drop forge shop in 
which forgings are made on crank- 
operated hammers which lift the ram 
by means of a strap. One of these 
hammers has been operated for al- 
most 40 years and was second-hand 
when installed! 

The trend toward independent 
wheel suspension in automotive de- 
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sign is being watched with interest 
by forging interests, Although the 
new system eliminates drop-forged 
front axles, other forgings of a com- 
parable size will be required and in 
some designs a number of other 
smaller forgings are required. 


Die Life Is Increased 


That progress in 1933 has been 
concentrated in die departments is 
the opinion of L. E. Ruby, works 
manager, Pittsburgh Forgings Co., 
Jackson, Mich. Chrome-plated die 
impressions have proved satisfactory, 
giving from 20 to 50 per cent great- 
er die life in a majority of cases. 
Even greater strides toward in- 


creased die life have been made by 


typing of forging dies, a develop- 
ment of some two years ago and first 
used on a large scale by the Ford 
Motor Co, It involves the hot form- 

















ing of die inserts from a master die 
in a drop hammer or heavy press. 
Mr. Ruby predicts that this year will! 
see typed die inserts in practically 
universal use, 

Many difficult forgings requiring 
multiple operations in regular prac- 
tice can be made in one operation by 
the extruding process, concerning 
which Mr, Ruby declares that experi- 
mental work in the past year has 
shown great possibilities for prac- 
tical adaptation, Although die cost 
in extruding is slightly higher, sav- 
ings are made in material labor and 
machine burden, 

An interesting combination of 
forging and stamping is the auto- 
mobile rear axle housing developed 
by the Clark Equipment Co., Bu- 
chanan, Mich., and described by 
George Spatta, engineer for that 
company, This axle is made from a 
single piece of sheet steel on which 
both forging and stamping operations 
are performed, both methods being 
used to achieve quality and economy 
over other processes, 

An unusual opinion is expressed 
by Mr. Spatta when he declares that 
“it is fortunate for the stamping and 
forging industries that not too much 
of their technique has been set down 
in handbooks to form a tradition and 
clutter up the minds of the men who 
direct operations in these industries, 
so that, in the absence of much data 
and formulas, the minds of these 
men are left free to search for fur- 
ther improvements and thus contri 
bute each year in greater measure 
to the sum total of achievement in 
the mechanical arts.” 


o ¢ . 


forging, K. E. Rogers, sales manager, 
Globar Corp., Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
detects a trend toward the use oft 
electric furnaces, citing the case of 
one forging manufacturer, forging 
about 2000 tons of steel a day, who 
was faced with the problem of risitig 
costs of oil under the NRA oil code, 
and who is now considering electric 
heat, 

Electric power costs in some dis- 
tricts have been considered excessive, 
principally because of demand 
charges and other extras, Mr. Rogers 
states, However, there is a growing 
tendency toward the elimination or 
reduction of such extras, with the 
result that electric heat becomes a 
more serious contender in the in- 
dustrial heating field. 

Mr. Rogers is of the opinion that 
controlled atmosphere in a forging 
furnace, while not new, is something 
only beginning to come into promin- 
ence, Furthermore, refractory devel- 
opments are permitting construction 
of forging furnaces with thinner 
walls, thus providing economical ad- 
vantages of cutting radiation losses 
and facilitating more rapid heating. 


| N THE field of heating furnaces for 
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Welding Processes Receive 


Much Wider Acceptance 


PURRED by research 

and education, welding as a meth- 

od for fabricating metal products 
and structures received wider appli- 
cation in 1933. Developments consid- 
outstanding were improvement 
in weld quality, accurate control in 
resistance welding, more satisfactory 
procedure in welding stainless steel 
and aluminum alloys, further perfec- 
tion of flame machining, broader use 
of welding in ship and railway car 
building, adoption of new codes, and 
more extensive use of X-ray inspec- 
tion. Progress also was achieved in 
the long-employed process of riveting 
with new standards and specifications 


intensive 


ered 


being set up. 

The greatest achievement in welding 
in 1933 was educating engineers in the 
value of welding processes. This hav- 
ing been accomplished to a gratifying 
degree, in the opinion of E. H. Ewertz, 
Eric H. Ewertz & Sons, New York, 
welding advocates must make certain 
that principles are applied properly 
and joints are designed correctly. 
Otherwise, results may be disastrous 
and welding placed under suspicion. 
Codes already formulated and others 
under preparation serve not only to 
guide the manufacturer but to protect 
the user and the public. Noteworthy 
is a code now being compiled for quali- 
fying welders dealing with diversified 
work in jobbing shops. 

The chief problem of welding is edu- 
cation in regard to reliability and po- 
tential usefulness, advises A. G. Bis- 
sell, consulting engineer, Seattle, who 
states he finds woeful lack of knowl- 
edge of welding in general among 
architects, engineers, contractors and 
publie officials. He believes that re- 
search work will do much to alleviate 
this situation. 


o 7 ° 


XCEPT for Class I welding, there is 
t seemingly lack of assurance that a 
completed job is dependable. How to 
overcome fear existing in the minds 
of consumers of welded products is a 
question raised by J. M. Jardine, 
Western Welding & Boiler Repair Co., 
Chicago. To protect welding to the 
limit of existing knowledge, he sug- 
gests that the manufacturer be gov- 
erned by a given procedure which 
would diminish possibility of failures. 
The greatest lack of technical skill is 
in field work where organized labor 
is involved—there being no welding 
union, each trade controls the welders 
in its own field. Mr. Jardine believes 
a working agreement might be effected 
whereby a union operator could work 
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in any of the present organized crafts. 

Development and acceptance of a 
method for rating weld quality defi- 
nitely is today’s greatest need, asserts 


A. S. Douglass, construction engineer, 
Detroit Edison Co., Detroit. With 
prescribed technique, entirely satis- 


factory welds are producible, but aver- 
age technique can be much improved. 

More extensive application of major 
welding processes to alloy steels, im- 
provement in technique, and a keener 
recognition of welding in industrial 
recovery, are listed as developments of 
welding in 1933 by J. W. Owens, di- 
rector, National Weld Testing burean, 
Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory, Pitts- 
burgh. When proper codes are incor- 
porated in federal, state, municipal 
and industrial specifications, welding 
will expand noticeably because proper 
protection will be afforded. 


Stress Relieving a Problem 


Commenting upon technical aspects 
of welding, R. E. Kinkead, consulting 
engineer, Cleveland, states that the 
year closed with an engineering di- 
lemma. A considerable section of the 
industry believes welds are not safe 
unless stress relieved in a furnace— 
yet ships, bridges and buildings, which 
cannot be put in a furnace, are being 
welded. In connection with these 
structures, more attention likely will 
be paid to procedure’ technique to 
assure that damaging degrees of re- 
sidual stress are not set up in welding. 
Mechanical stress relieving without 
heat probably will be used more. 

Approximately 4,000,000 pounds of 























electrodes will be used on ships build- 
ing under the new naval program. Ac- 
cording to L. C. Bibber, senior welding 
engineer, bureau of construction and 
repair, navy department, Washington, 
this indicates the tremendous advance 
of welding in ship construction. An 
important step is the changing of all 
material specifications to make the 
base metal more suitable for welding. 

<xtension of successful and accepta- 
ble welding to large plating areas of 
decks and_.shells of ships is a com- 
mendable advance which may well 
permit a broader application of weld- 
ing in the structural hull portion of 
floating vessels. Accurate’ definite 
knowledge on the part of naval archi- 
tects, adoption of heavy covered elec- 
trodes, solution of erection and warp- 
ing problems, has made this possible, 
advises G. H. Moore Jr., Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., Newport 
News, Va. The real problem of eco- 
nomical use of welding from an overall 
viewpoint is yet to be solved, but 
present applications are paying their 
way. Corrosion and strength problems 
are being studied to improve welding 
quality and to avoid weak points. 

The controlled system of resistance 
spot welding for 18-8 stainless steel is 
introducing this metal in new fields, 
for example, in railway cars and ships. 
The combination of desirable prop- 
erties of stainless steel and the im- 
proved method of making connections, 
effects great saving in weight. Or- 
ganization by a prominent inspection 
bureau of a department for qualifica- 
tion of welders also is regarded as 
significant, by a well-informed ob- 
server. 


O FAR as welding of stainless al- 
S loys is concerned, the most out- 
standing advancement is in the electric 
resistance process, maintains L. W. 
Hostettler, manager of alloy sales, 
Allegheny Steel Co., Brackenridge, Pa. 
With 18-8 particularly, it is possible 
to make sound welds in an astonish- 
ingly short time element. Another 
noteworthy advance is in the alter- 
nating-current are method for light 
gages of sheet and strip, where elec- 
trical resistance welding is impracti- 
cal. Gages as light as 0.018-inch can 
be welded by this method and the bead 
ground down without disclosing pin 
holes. Rapid strides also have been 
made in metallic are welding of stain- 
less alloys. 

G. M. Barnes, major of ordnance, 
war department, Aberdeen proving 
ground, Aberdeen, Md., believes new 
processes recently developed for weld- 
ing stainless steel plates having high 
physical properties will have far-reach- 
ing effects upon design and construc 
tion of all types of engineering struc- 
tures. The great saving in weight pos- 
sible through use of this construction 
for mobile machines and stationary 
structures is not yet fully appreciated. 
Although the copper electric hydro- 
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gen welding process was developed 
several years ago, its importance has 
only recently been appreciated fully. 
T. M. Rude, assistant general man- 
ager, Bundy Tubing Co., Detroit, 
states that facilities of his company’s 
new large zeppelin furnace, available 
for commercial work during the past 
year, and demonstration of advan- 
tages of the process has opened up an 
entirely new field. 

Within certain limitations, the cop- 
per electric hydrogen process has been 
modified to use less expensive pro- 
ducer gas, a lower temperature “sold- 
er” than copper, and a shorter, smaller 
furnace, points out G. E. Doan, asso- 
ciate professor of physical metallurgy, 
Lehigh university, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Professor Doan also mentions that the 
ductile welds of the shielded are proc- 
ess are being increasingly accepted for 
high-duty stresses and that annealing 
of welded objects for stress relief is 
becoming routine in many mare con- 
servative plants. 

Use of the oxyacetylene flame in 
flame machining and in deseaming 
billets offers useful advantages, says 
Prof. Doan, but further developments 
are necessary before strict appraisals 
of value can be made. Vacuum tubes 
and electromechanical devices for 
timing spot welds accurately are tak- 
ing guesswork out of this important 
process. Gamma rays, he states, are 
rapidly supplanting X-rays for inspec- 
tion purposes. 


+ ° * 


ORE general application of cov- 
M ered welding wires impressed L. 
S. Moisseiff, consulting engineer, New 
York. Welding has been applied ex- 
tensively to the caissons of the San 
Francisco-Oakland Bay bridge _ in 
which hundreds of 15-foot cylinders 
and domes are required, and is making 
possible the efficient sinking of these 
caissons. 

Engineers of the Linde Air Prod- 
ucts Co., New York, summarize devel- 
opments in the oxyacetylene welding 
and cutting field as: Establishing prac 
tice for flame milling plate edges in 
plain carbon steels in preparation for 
welding, and setting up experimental 
standards as to profiles and flame mill- 
ing technioue for thickness up to 2 
inches; attainment of greater ac- 
curacy in machine flame cutting of 
plain carbon steels; introduction of 
new cutting machines; wider use of 
the bronze welding process for re- 
building worn surfaces; improvements 
in equipment for pipe line welding; 
and extension of aircraft construction 
methods to other branches of the 
transportation industry. 

Public recognition has been given 
for the first time to welded pressure 
piping through a code issued by the 
American Standards association, the 
Linde statement continues. Indicat- 
ing the widespread demand for weld- 
ed piping, valve manufacturers have 
introduced a complete tine of fittings 
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designed for welded construction. Use 
of fusion welding has been approved 
for the repair of boilers and pressure 
vessels. 

The principal development of weld- 
ing in the aeronautical industry was 
perfection of vacuum tube control for 
automatic timing of spot welds, and 
application of spot welding to the 
high-strength aluminum alloys. This 
field is being studied intensively by 
several airplane manufacturers, ac- 
cording to J. B. Johnson, chief of ma- 
terial branch, war department, air 
corps, Wright Field, Dayton, O., and 
probably considerable spot welding 
will be used in the future. Seam 
welding of aluminum alloys also was 
brought to successful development last 
year. 


Spot welding of stainless steel and 

















aluminum alloys elicits similar com- 
ment from Charles Froesch, sales and 
service engineer, General Aviation 
Mfg. Corp., Dundalk, Md., who says 
much more development remains to be 
done in seam welding stainless steel. 
To spot weld thin materials, such as 
0.010 to 0.016-inch aluminum alloy 
sheets, additional elements known as 
“lentils” of similar materials are in- 
serted between the electrode tips and 
the sheets, thus the welds resemble 
rivet heads. Use of lentils on both 
sides of the sheets prevents weld 
burning. 


Inspection Methods Amplified 


Methods for inspecting welds for 
soundness comprise a most important 
field in welding. According to code, 
Class I welds must be X-rayed, but 
practice now has been developed to 
the point where this apparatus is be- 
ing used far more broadly. Comment- 
ing upon recent developments in this 
type of inspection, H. R. Isenburger, 
president, St. John X-Ray Service Inc., 
Long Island City, N. Y., points to his 


company’s introduction of the first 
shock-proof and ray-proof single-tank 
X-ray unit designed exclusively to 
meet requirements of industry, and 
perfection of a new sensitized photo- 
sraphic paper to replace film and pro- 
vide an economical means for record- 
ing radiographic evidence. 

The portable X-ray machine was de- 
signed for field inspection of welded 
pipe at Boulder dam; later, examina- 
tion of welded penstock material was 
undertaken. According to Mr. Isen- 
burger, a midwestern state contem- 
plates building an electrically welded 
bridge and inspecting the joints in the 
field by X-rays. A fact not generally 
known is that the welded gondolas 
for stratosphere balloons, both here 
and abroad, were required to pass X- 
ray scrutiny. 

At present, little is known about 
strains and stresses in the various 
layers of weld metal and the adjacent 
plate stock, or about changes taking 
place during various stages of heat 
treatment. This is particularly im- 
portant in the case of circumferential 
seams. Mr. Isenburger states that 
these problems can be studied readily 
by high-speed high-voltage diffraction 
analysis. 

+ ¢ ¢ 


N THE structural steel industry, 
| welding made further inroads on 
time-tested and universally accepted 
methods of making connections by 
riveting. During 1933, the American 
Institute of Steel Construction, New 
York, revised its handbook and in- 
cluded new specifications and require- 
ments affecting both riveting and 
welding. Commenting on these two 
processes, F. H. Frankland, director of 
engineering service of the institute, 
says the year just concluded saw a 
ereater advance in the technique of 
welding and a lesser one in riveting 
than for many years, but this was to 
be expected considering the special 
circumstances permitting increased 
research and development work. 

Mr. Frankland believes welding is 
destined to replace riveting to in- 
creasing extent in steel construction, 
but the degree of replacement is de- 
pendent upon further developments in 
technique and education of engineers. 
He believes it unlikely, however, that 
welding will altogether replace rivet- 
ing, at least for many years to come. 

Welding, continues Mr. Frankland, 
was used to an increasing and marked 
extent in rehabilitating bridges and 
other structures. Production of duc- 
tile welds through use of coated rods 
overeame previous objections and 
paved the way for increased welding 
as against riveting. 

Significant developments in riveting 
in 1933 were a new A.S.T.M. specifica- 
tion for rivet steel calling for im- 
proved physical properties and prep- 
aration by the American Institute of 
Bolt, Nut and Rivet Manufacturers of 

(Please turn to Page 134) 
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ontrolled Atmospheres Find 


Wider Use in Heat Treating 


ONTROLLED atmospheres for 

bright annealing, gas hardening 

and other operations, commanded 
a good share of attention in the heat 
treating field during the past year. 
Quenching of steel and its effects were 
studied further, but much still re- 
mains to be done with this problem. 
Substantial progress was made in 
nitriding, induction heating, liquid 
bath heating, heat treating cast iron, 
in developing better steels and in im- 


proving temperature control equip- 
ment. 
Age hardening, especially in low- 


carbon sheets; gas carburizing and 
heat treatment in controlled atmos- 
pheres; application of induction heat- 
ing to heat treatment; cooling rates 
in quenching; and heat treating and 
nitriding of cast iron, are listed as 
fields of important progress in 1933 
by F. T. Sisco, editor, Alloys of Iron 
Research, Engineering Foundation, 
New York. Special methods have 
been devised for cracking heavy hy- 
drocarbons to provide controlled at- 


mospheres. Induction heating is be- 


ing utilized for razor blades and 
chromium-plated tubes. 


Probably the greatest unsolved prob- 
lem in heat treating, a problem of both 
theoretical and practical importance, 
is the character and magnitude of 
stresses due to quenching, concludes 
Mr. Sisco. Until this is solved, we 
shall be forced to contend with crack- 
ing and failures in heat treated sec- 
tions. 

F. R. Palmer, assistant to the presi- 
dent, Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, 
Pa., regards work done by his com- 
pany in investigating the torsion im- 
pact properties of hardened carbon 
tool steel as one of the most inter- 
esting and valuable advances in heat 
treating. A new method of testing 
and results derived from it appear to 
have a very direct bearing on heat 
treating operations. Quenching is re- 
garded by Mr. Palmer as the major 
problem still to be solved. 


° 2 ¢ 


OMMENTING upon the rapid devel- 
f. opment of controlled atmosphere 
furnaces during the past year, C. L. 
Harvey, metallurgist, Lamson & Ses- 
sions Co., Kent, O., observes tha® the 
present trend in design is toward au- 
tomatically controlled continuous 
units of the straight-line type. These 
units fit into production lines advan- 
tageously and require little skilled la- 
bor for operation. One field of heat 


treating which has not been sufficient- 
ly developed is that of quenches and 


quenching equipment. Only too fre- 
quently are expensive furnaces 
equipped with the poorest type of 
quenching mechanism. 


New Light on Inclusions 


An important development is the 
more general recognition of the func- 
tion of submicroscopic inclusions, par- 
ticularly those of alumina, in produc- 
ing steel of high impact strength and 
of the propriety of adding aluminum 
to well deoxidized steels. This is par- 
ticularly significant with regard to 
heat treatment practice, because low 
impact steels are more susceptible to 
failure during hardening than high im- 
pact steels. So observes Howard Scott, 
section engineer, special problems sec- 
tion, metallurgical division, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 

















burgh, Pa. He also refers to quench- 
ing and states that one of the prob- 
lems of the future is discovery of a 
liquid which when still has as high 
a quenching power as agitated water 
and of a medium having a cooling 
power between oil and air. 

Greater use of the air quench for 
complicated sections was an outstand- 
ing development last year, comments 
W. H. Phillips, vice president, Molyb- 
denum Corp. of America, Pittsburgh. 
By proper carbon control and use of 
a proper combination of alloying ele- 
ments, air quenching can be used suc- 
cessfully, producing a product equal 
in strength to liquid quenched mate- 
rial, but virtually free from heavy 
stress and distortion. It has been 








found that by studying the point of 
maximum rate of transformation and 
air quenching from this temperature, 
intermediate hardness may be secured, 
requiring little or no drawback. Such 
a procedure again further reduces the 
tendency to residual stress set-up. 

Employment of fine-grained nickel- 
molybdenum steels hardened by direct 
quenching after carburizing, with no 
subsequent heat treatment, is regarded 
as one of the developments of the past 
year by E. F. Davis, metallurgist, 
Warner Gear Co., Muncie, Ind. These 
steels are mostly of electric furnace 
manufacture and have been adopted 
to some extent for rear axle and 
transmission gears. The latest addi- 
tion is fine-grained chrome-nickel 
steels of S.A.E. 3115 type—ecenomical 
substitutes for nickel-molybdenum 
analysis and nearly equivalent physi- 
cal properties. 

Considerable development in atmos- 
phere hardening furnaces has been 
made—work processed is free from 
scale and resembles the cyanided prod- 
uct. Several new energized baths 
have been put on the market, the out- 
standing one utilizing a polymerized 
hydrocyanic acid in a bath of calcium 
and sodium chloride, concludes Mr. 
Davis. 

oe & % 


IDER use of atmospheric con- 
Wir in furnaces is held important 
by W. E. Jominy, metallurgist, A. O. 
Smith Corp., Milwaukee, Wis., who 
states that although the principle is 
not new, many new applications have 
been found during the year, including 
bright annealing and nonscaling heat- 
ing. This has been aided by greater 
use of stainless steel. It is now pos- 
sible to buy standard equipment for 
these processes. 

One or more methods have been de- 
veloped to prevent pitting of stainless 
steel sheets in hydrogen atmosphere; 
likewise, atmospheres are available to 
prevent decarburization of this mate- 
rial, adds Mr. Jominy. Notable prog- 
ress also has been made in high tem- 
perature alloys during the year. 


Increasing attention to control of 
furnace atmospheres and redesign of 
furnaces tending toward automatic 
types impresses H. M. Boylston, profes- 
sor of metallurgy, Case School of Ap- 
plied Science, Cleveland, as important 
progress in 1933. There seems to be a 
slackening of interest in nitriding 
with some plants substituting gas and 
liquid bath methods. As to pyrometic 
equipment, an instrument has been 
developed for automatically checking 
the measuring circuit about every 45 
minutes, thus doing away with the 
necessity of having an instrument man 
balance the standard cell on poten- 
tiometer-type apparatus. Many prac- 
tical applications have been found for 
induction heating of solid materials. 

Pyrometer manufacturers have 
brought out new instruments which, 
although perhaps not more accurate, 
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certainly record the correct tempera- 
ture much more rapidly. Thus com- 
ments J. M. Watson, metallurgical en- 
gineer, Hupp Motor Car Corp., Detroit, 
who says that in handling small 
pieces, a rapid check of temperature 
is necessary for accurate work. A 
slight increase is noted in the use of 
artificial gases, such as butane, for 
heat treating, and there has been a 
considerable increase in use of gas as 
a carburizing material, in preference 
to solid carburizing compounds. Im- 
provement in heat treating furnaces 
has been confined principally to con- 
trolled carburizing zones. 

Refinement in furnace design as 
better materials and methods become 
more widely used, is expected by J. 
C. Kielman, engineer, forge plant, New 
Departure Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn. 
Methods of gas hardening will be im- 
proved, for one of the greatest prob- 
lems in heat treating always has been 
how to prevent scaling and decarbur- 
ization at reasonable cost. 


Stresses Importance of Nitriding 


From the research standpoint, ni- 
triding holds first place, in the opin- 
ion of R. L. Dowdell, professor of 
metallography, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis. General case 
hardening, especially hardening by 
gas, seems to follow in second place, 
while bright annealing takes third 
place. Excellent temperature control 
equipment is now available and re- 
turn of improved ecenomic conditions 
probably will see it installed much 
more widely. Low-cost automatic pro- 
duction with high quality always has 
been the American objective and it 
will improve automatically with the 
return to normal. 

Control of temperature is susceptible 
to much greater refinement in respect 
to uniformity throughout heating 
chambers of almost all known equip- 
ment. G. C. Riegel, chief metallurgist, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, IIl., 
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believes the refinement will be made 
in reducing temperature differences 
throughout furnace charges. Nitrid- 
ing is being handicapped by the pres- 
ent lack of uniformity of steel quality 
upon which the process is predicated. 
The major unsolved problem is that 
of removing causes which produce oc- 
casional objectionable pieces in care- 
fully controlled continuous processes. 
Nondestructive 100 per cent testing, 
such as the recently offered electri- 
cal methods, has much to recommend 
its development. 


High-Strength Pipe Is Developed 


A most interesting development to 
H. A. Schwartz, manager of research, 
National Malleable & Steel Castings 
Co., Cleveland, is a workable process 
for heat treating thin steel pipe of 
intermediate carbon content to pro- 
duce high strengths—unit stresses 
around 100,000 pounds per square inch 

the pipe being enameled inside and 
outside. Heat treatment is performed 
after the enamel is applied. The sec- 
tions are of considerable length and 
are kept round in the process. 

There appears to be considerable 
current interest in various bright an- 
nealing operations on both ferrous 
and nonferrous metals and effort to 
make nitridable cast irons is con- 
tinued. Developments in malleable 
cast iron, according to Dr. Schwartz, 
are attempts to make modifications in 
properties either by changes in heat 
treatment or changes in composition, 
which are equivalent to heat treatment 
in that they alter the graphitizing 
rate. Some progress seems to have 
been made in 1933 in introducing car- 
type fuel-fired furnaces for reducing 
malleable annealing time by acceler- 
ating those steps in the process which 
are not metallurgically effective. 


¢ + ¢ 


EVELOPMENT of high-tensile 
D strength and alloy cast irons is re- 
garded as noteworthy by H. H. Asi- 
down, metallurgist, material and proc- 
ess engineering, Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. Use of 
speciallv-refined straight and refined a'- 
loy irons has become well established 
in both as cast and quenched and drawn 
condition. Among applications are high- 
pressure castings, camshafts, crank- 
shafts, pressed metal dies and other 
highly stressed parts. Alloying ele- 
ments are nickel, chromium, vanadium 
and molybdenum. Furthermore, ni- 
triding cast iron has been developed. 

The general metallurgieal field is in 
the midst of a remarkable alloy de- 
velopment and the next two years will 
witness many interesting and prac- 
tical applications of heat treated al- 
loys, especially in the cast iron and 
nonferrous fields. This is the belief 
of W. B. Coleman, president, W. B. 
Coleman & Co., Philadelphia, who 
finds much effort being devoted to the 
development and heat treatment of 
alloy cast irons, nitriding of cast iron, 














and heat treatment of high copper 
alloys. 


Steelmakers Use' Insulation 
To Minimize Melting Costs 


(Concluded from Page 121) 


tions that increasing costs of raw Ma 
terials, refractories, and labor will 
necessitate careful attention being 
given to the efficient operation of 
open-hearth furnaces. It will pay the 
open-hearth operator to appoint an in 
dividual to make certain that fur 
nace temperatures are balanced 
properly in the checker chambers, 
that furnaces are sealed properly, 
that valves show minimum leakage, 
and that furnace controls are used 
properly, 

An important development during 
the past year has been the insulation 
of open-hearth furnaces above the 
charging floor level and especially the 
roofs, in the opinion of N. A. Hum- 
phrey, chief engineer, insulating de 
partment, Carey Co., Cleveland. The 
use of insulation to reduce open-hearth 
roof losses always has been considered 
impractical for the reason that it Sup- 
posedly causes the silica brick roof to 
soften and burn out more rapidly. But 
in the face of this foreboding of 
trouble, part of the endwalls and late 
the roof of one furnace at the New- 
burg plant of the American Steel & 
Wire Co., Cleveland, were insulated. 
Fuel consumption was reduced mate- 
rially, production maintained as usual 
and the furnace roof lasted longer. 

Another important development in 
the insulating field the past year, as 
pointed out by S. M. Jenkins, Arm- 
strong Cork & Insulation Co., Lancas- 
ter, Pa., has been through the constant 
increasing use of semirefractory in- 
sulating brick. This new type brick 
eliminates the necessity of using fire- 
brick and insulating material com- 
bined in heavy furnace walls. 








New Design Machine Tools ! 
Reduce the Idle Time 


N THE adjustment to meet require- 

ments of higher wages and reduc- 

tion in working hours, industry is 
depending upon design innovations 
of new tools and plant equipment. 
While success of this policy seems 
assured and the logic is sound, there 
is little concrete evidence available 
at present on which to base results. 
Industrial management and equip- 
ment manufacturers are in a state of 
flux, with high hopes for definite 
signs of sound and permanent im- 
provement after the crisis in the ‘‘ex- 
periment” has been reached, 

The depression can be credited 
with one benefit; it has revealed the 
true meaning of obsolescence, While 
production rates were skidding, en- 
gineers were striving to devise new 
and improved machinery’ which 
would overcome the faults of anti- 
quated equipment that wasted hours 
in the setting up of jobs, Thus, as 
J. M. Walter, assistant chief engi- 
neer, G. A. Gray Co., Cincinnati, 
points out, reduction of idle machine 
time through greater versatility of 
equipment is a development worthy 
of note, 

Quoting him further, he explains 
that when the work is of such nature 
that it must be routed to several ma- 
chines in the shop, total set-up time 
on various units becomes so large as 
to be entirely out of proportion to ac- 
tual cutting time, A striking example 
in this field is a new machine capable 
of efficient planing, milling, drilling 
and boring, This is not accomplished 
by applying or removing attach- 
ments, but by having all the neces- 
sary units built compactly into the 
machine, with simple convenient con- 
trols, Consequently the changeover 
from one type of machine to another 
can be considered as a matter of 


seconds, 


EVERTING to the obsolescence 

factor, it is interesting to observe 
the views of Tell Berna, general sales 
manager of National Acme _ Co., 
Cleveland, In the beginning of 1933, 
says Mr, Berna, our customers were 
interested in low-cost machines and 
those only to take care of their im- 
mediate requirements, There was a 
live market for used machines, the 
least expensive the better. 

As the year wore on, he relates, 
the situation became decidedly bet- 
ter and now customers are making 
their plans ahead by replacing ob- 
solete equipment in order to secure 
greater production and lower costs 
which new machinery makes pos- 


sible. Mr. Berna believes that if some 
constructive plan can be worked out 
to finance purchases of capital goods 
so that customers can buy the new 
equipment that they need without 
too much risk, this important divi- 
sion of industry will improve decid- 
edly during the ensuing year and 
will have an exceedingly beneficial 
influence on the unemployment prob- 
lem, 


Cites Possibilities of Alloy 


In the opinion of A. B. Bolender, tool 
supervisor, Warner Gear Co., Muncie, 
Ind., one of the outstanding achieve- 

















ments is “‘alloy 548.’’ While this is 
not thoroughly developed, he as- 
serts, “it certainly looks as thought it 
holds the possibility of an improve- 
ment in cutting steel similar to the 
improvement that tungsten carbide 
had on cutting of cast iron.’’ Supple- 
menting his comments on the year’s 
contributions to the metalworking 
industry, Mr. Bolender refers to the 
use of rolled steel plate, flame cut 
and welded, to make frames of ma- 
chine tools. He points to this as an 
economical improvement as well as a 
mechanical improvement, 

This observation in regard to the 
use of torch cut parts is particularly 
timely and calls attention to the at- 
tainments that have been made in 
torch cutting equipment for produc- 
ing large shapes. A pantograph type 
of machine receniiy was introduced 
which removes earlier restrictions in 
regard to size oi shapes obtainable. 


The base as well as the arms travel 
to permit cuts over extended areas. 

Concurrently, another company 
has announced a portable gas cut- 
ting machine which combines the 
“carry-about’’ features of a_ blow- 
pipe with the accuracy and finish of 
a cutting machine, When operated 
on a track, the machine does straight- 
line cutting automatically; for cut- 
ting simple shapes it can be guided 
with a hand grip. A center and ra- 
dius bar adapt it to automatie circle 
cutting, 

The foregoing examples show only 
a small cross section of the progress 
in this field. They call to mind the 
innovation known as flame machin- 
ing which stirred the engineering 
profession earlier in the year. H. H. 
Moss, engineer, Linde Air Products 
Co., New York, has been particular- 
ly active in the development of 
flame machining, 

The process involves the use of a 
gas cutting blowpipe which is sub- 
stituted for the cutting tool and 
holds possibilities in simplifying the 
machine tool as it is known today. 
Planing, turning, grooving, center- 
ing, miling, drilling, etc., have been 
accomplished satisfactorily. The 
primary distinction between flame 
cutting and flame machining is the 
use of a tangential positioning of the 
cutting stream in the latter process. 


+ ° + 


TRENGTH with reduction of 
S weight and cost economy, out- 
standing attributes of torch cut 
parts, augur well for their more 
extensive use. Appearance, as 
well, foments wider acceptance 
by design engineers. As W. K. 
Creson, assistant chief engineer, Ross 
Gear & Tool Co., Lafayette, Ind., ob- 
serves, considerable discussion pro 
and con has prevailed relative to the 
value of appearance in machine tools. 
It seems quite plain, he believes that 
those who are attacking the ‘‘eco- 
nomie waste’’ of money spent on im- 
proved appearance are individuals 
who are under excessive pressure in 
showing favorable costs. In _ this 
STEEL concurs, and is inclined to 
agree with Mr. Creson that when 
easier conditions return, machine 
tool buyers will again insist on ap- 
pearance in addition to performance. 

Observing Mr. Bolender’s apprais- 
al, to the effect that there have been 
many improvements in hydraulic 
feeds for machine tools, recalls a 
new unit which was designed and 
built by Hammond Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land, for one of the large automo- 
bile manufacturers. This machine 
drills and reams three holes simul- 
taneously in the three bosses of a V- 
type internal combustion engine 
block and then inserts an oil distri- 
buting tube. Operation is continuous; 
five cylinder blocks are handled at 
the various stations of the machine 
at one time. To provide a simplified 
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system of variable feeds, drill guides, 
clamps, etc., all brought into opera- 
tion at predetermined intervals, the 
engineers turned to hydraulic de- 
vices, Obviously, mechanical mechan- 
isms would have resulted in compli- 
cated design; use of hydraulics pro- 
vided a flexibility of control, a cush- 
ioning effect and ease of operation. 
o ¢ +7 

S REVEALED by the recent 
A progress report of the machine 
shop practice division of the Ameri- 
ean Society of Mechanical Engi- 


neers, some interesting comments 
have been get forth by _ promi- 
nent engineers. It brings out 


that progress in machine shop prac- 
tice during the last 12 months has 
been characterized by a great amount 
of work on speculative designs of 
equipment, and progressive thought 
in its application, Instances of tang- 
ible progress sustained by evidence 
of reduced cost and improved qual- 
ity, are relatively few and far be- 
tween, this condition being brought 
about largely by the relatively low 
activity in machine shops. In the 
survey made by editors of STEEL 
this was identically the reaction ob- 
tained from contact with the many 
leaders in industry. 

Particularly interesting moreover, 
is the conclusion reached in the re- 
port: Evidence grows that the basic 
radical changes in thought and pro- 
cedure to which attention was drawn 
in last year’s report, have come to 
stay and are meeting the acid test 

















of commercial usage under highly 
competitive conditions. 

Termed a ‘‘New Viewpoint,’ the 
report points out that another ele- 
ment which is having a marked ef- 
fect on the overall efficiencies of ma- 
chine shop operations is the tend- 
ency on the part of a number of large 
users of mechanical equipment to 
deviate from the long established 
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practice of regarding each produc- 
tive unit in the line as more or less 
an independent, individual problem. 
The tendency now is to resurvey the 
operation of the production line as a 
whole, whenever any question arises 
affecting redesign of a product call- 
ing for reprocessing, That philosophy 
underlying this change is sound in 
conception has been demonstrated by 
reduced costs of production, and the 
inevitable spreading in the applica- 
tion of this principle. 

It will be noted in this review 
the economic aspect of the times is 
the singular force behind virtually 
all improvements. Whether it be 
welded design, higher speeds, auto- 
maticity, improved bearings or ap- 
pearance, the aim of the design en- 
gineer is to meet the new standards 
of competition set up by the depres- 
sion, Then came N, R, A., an addi- 
tional force to reckon with, The ma- 
chine shop practice report has this 
to say about it: “Uncertainty regard- 
ing the economic effects of the insti- 
tution of N. R. A. has had an 
adverse effect during the latter part 
of the year on the purchase of new 
machinery, In fact, almost without 
exception the explanation for de- 
layed action in respect to purchases 
has been along these lines.”’ 


Products Make the Market 


Continuing, the report says that in 
a measure the hesitancy in the face 
of new conditions is natural, But 
even in these times the basic prin- 
ciple of sound business still oper- 
ates; the best way to stimulate and 
then protect a sound market is to 
offer a meritorious product at a very 
reasonable price, The factual basis 
of this principle is the one thing 
which has inspired machine tool 
manufacturers of the country to pur- 
sue their technical developments 
during these last three years of in- 
adequate markets. 

Probably the most outstanding de- 
velopment in new machine tools, 
cited in the report, is the application 
of external broaching to the shaping 
of many parts formerly considered 
as work for the planing machine, 
the milling machine and the lathe. 

The increase in the use of fiexible 
speed control in production machin- 
ery is another aspect of the progress 
that is taking place. Variation in 
range of sizes, shapes and weight of 
products processed by machines are 
some of the factors that enter into 
the necessity for embodying means 
for closer control, The trend now is 
toward built-in transmissions and 
motors to provide convenience for 
the operator, conserve space and 
make the unit more self contained. 
Synchronization of machines and 
processes also has become a vital 
factor in efficient production, Here 
the variable speed transmission is 
playing a large part. 

One other trend in design that 
commands particular attention is the 


increased use of electrical devices 
such as_ solenoids, thrustors, thy- 
ratron tubes and photoelectric 
cells. Such devices in combi- 
nation with mechanical mech- 
anisms have played an _ impor- 

















tant role in attainment of compact- 
ness in design and simplification as 
well as more complete control over 
the operation of machines. 
in point is a recently developed slot- 
ting machine. J. M. Enders, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
advises that electrical equipment for 
operating this unit consists of a re- 


One case 


versing type planer motor for the 
main drive and nine additional mo- 
tors for controlling 
movements. Six motor-driven thrus- 
tors also are employed. 


other essential 
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EVELOPMENT of cemented car- 
pe containing tantalum for 
the purpose of high-speed cutting of 
steel appears to be progressing with 
gratifying results, declares W. W. 
Finlay, production engineer, Wright 
Aeronautical Corp., Paterson, N, J. 
He feels that considerable progress 
along this line soon will be evi- 
denced in the coming year, 

The comment of Carle M. Bigelow, 
president, Bigelow, Kent, Willard & 
Co. Ine., Boston, is timely and re- 
flects a keen observation. He sets 
forth that a careful study of indus- 
trial development reveals steady re- 
placement of obsolete. equipment to 
be essential to the maintenance of 
employment, 

Summarizing ihe year’s. contri- 
butions to design and engineering of 
plant equipment, the outstanding 
features reflect an improved tech- 
nique that offers any well-managed 
business a clear course to increased 
profits even in prevailing none-too- 
active markets. 








Age of Alloys Ushers in New 


Markets for Foundries 


em TILL laboring under the handi- 
% cap of a reduced volume of busi- 
> ness, foundries nevertheless 
have pushed ahead with research and 
new developments, notably in the 
field of alloy castings. While re- 
search budgets have been pared 
sharply, enough has been accom- 
plished to provide a better under- 
standing of the principles involved 
in production of strong, tough alloy 
castings for service under conditions 
of high temperature or corrosive at- 
tack. 

Further than the development of 
improved cast materials has come 
more efficient foundry management 
and a more wholesome co-operation 
among competitors. The latter has 
resulted largely from establishment 
of NRA codes for the foundry indus- 
try which, according to W. L. Seel- 
bach, secretary and treasurer, Forest 
City Foundries Co., Cleveland, have 
shown foundrymen that by getting 
together and discussing their mutual 
problems, thereby benefiting their in- 
dividual operations, these codes will 
have accomplished something that 
trade associations have been at- 
tempting for many years. 

With the industry codified, the 
leveling of certain competitive ad- 
vantages resulting from variation in 
wage and labor conditions brings 
sharply into focus the need for econ- 
omy in manufacture, better manage- 
ment, new-type equipment and im- 
proved product, particularly in the 
various jobbing branches of the 
foundry industry. This observation 
is made by Dan M. Avey, editor, The 
Foundry, Cleveland, who concludes 
that the past year has’ witnessed 
definite advance in obtaining recog- 
nition of new qualities and proper 
ties obtainable in castings, rather 
than any radical innovation in metal- 
lurgical practice. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


N EFFORTS to keep costs at a mini- 
tno every phase of manufacturing 
methods, quality of material and 
workmanship has been studied care- 
fully the past year and this has re- 
sulted in continued close co-opera- 
tion between foundryman and found- 
ry equipment builder, in the opinion 
of H. S. Simpson, president, National 
Engineering Co., Chicago. 

Research undertaken by the Elec- 
tro Metallurgical Co., New York, in 
co-operation with the Union Carbide 
& Carbon Research Laboratories, 
Long Island City, N. Y., has contrib- 
uted important information relative 
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to the effect of nitrogen in high- 
chromium cast steels, the further de- 
velopment of high-chromium cast 
irons for use at elevated tempera- 
tures, and the development of a 16 
per cent chromium, 1 per cent nickel 
steel for aircraft construction. High- 
chromium irons have been found 
particularly adapted for such parts 
as furnace door frames, grate bars, 
door castings, conveyor parts and 
stoker links. 

Increasing use of cast alloy steels 
is a trend likewise emphasized by 
L. S. Peregoy, president, Sivyer Stee! 
Casting Co., Milwaukee, who further 
declares that, unquestionably, specifi- 
cations, either chemical or physical, 
are playing a larger part in the in- 
dustry’s operations than at any time 
in the past. As evidence of this he 
cites the tentative adoption of spec- 
ifications for carbon steel castings 
and for alloy steel castings by the 
American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials. 


Nitrogen Refines Grain 


Development of machinable 18-8 
chrome-nickel steel castings and of 
18 per cent chromium castings with 
a fine grain brought about by the 
addition of nitrogen in the form of 
high nitrogen ferrochrome, are cited 
as particularly interesting advances 
of the year by John Howe Hall, tech- 
nical assistant to the president, Tay- 
lor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co., High 
Bridge, N. J. 

S. Wells Utley, president and man- 
ager, Detroit Steel Casting Co., De- 
troit, declares that the matter of 

















casting design and its many influ- 
ences, on both the cost of produc- 
tion and the quality of product, has 
received lively attention during 1933. 
He also notes evidences of improved 
co-operation between customer and 
supplier on this important question. 
Mr. Utley concurs with others in the 
opinion that a distinct enlargement 
has been effected in the various 
grades of low-alloy cast steels, for 
specific purposes. 

Additional progress was made dur- 
ing the year in the use of cast ma- 
terials in automotive construction, a 
trend noted by H. A. Schwartz, man- 
ager of research, National Malleable 
& Steel Castings Co., Cleveland. The 
integral hub and brake drum, cast 
camshaft and cast crankshaft are be- 
coming more firmly established with 
car builders, with Hudson and 
Chrysler lines adopting cast cam- 
shafts, and Ford cast crankshafts. 

Metallurgically, Dr. Schwartz 
notes further attempts to make mod 
ifications in the properties of malle- 
able east iron either by changes in 
heat treatment or by changes of com- 
position which are equivalent to 
changes of heat treatment in that 
they alter the graphitizing rate. Ele- 
ments which retard particularly the 
second stage of graphitization—man- 
ganese, chromium and molybdenum 

seem to be attracting greater in- 
terest than those which stabilize the 
primary carbides, as does vanadium, 
for example. 

Continuing, Dr. 
“Some progress seems to have been 
made in the introduction of car-type 
fuel-fired furnaces for the purpose of 
reducing annealing time by acceler- 
ating those steps in the _ process 
which are not metallurgically effec- 
tive. It is also interesting to note 
that during the year a patent was 
issued to one of the inventors promi- 
nent in the field of reducing anneal- 
ing cycles, which seems to indicate 
that his earlier improvements were 
effective only with those alloys which 
are quickly annealable anyway.” 


Schwartz states: 


+ ¢ @ 

EMAND for more prompt deliveries 
D is seen by Enrique Touceda, con- 
sulting engineer, Malleable Iron Re- 
search institute, Cleveland, as a fac- 
tor which has compelled malleable 
plants to devise means to reduce an- 
nealing time; in sOme instances this 
has been accomplished by the instal- 
lation of car-type ovens, in combina- 
tion with short anneals. Mr. Tou- 
ceda reports no significant changes 
in metallurgical practice or appara- 
tus during the year, but the matter 
of recuperation in air furnace work 
has come to the fore. 

A brighter future for the rialle- 
able industry, as a result of the 
President’s signing the malleable 
iron code Nov. 27, and the subse- 
quent organization of an administra- 
tive body, is visioned by J. B. 
Deisher, plant manager, Columbia 
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Malleable Castings Corp., Columbia, 
Pa. Continued refinement of the 
duplex melting method for continu- 
ous molding production units was a 
significant feature of technical prog- 
ress during the past year, in Mr. 
Deisher’s opinion. 

Improvement of molding facilities 
and sand control in the plant of the 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co., Bran- 
ford, Conn., has made possible the 
production of steel castings which 
can hardly be distinguished from 
malleable castings, according to T. F. 
Hammer, vice president. This im- 
provement has resulted in the mini- 
mizing of allowance made for fin- 
ishing the steel castings, and in some 
cases has. reduced the weight of the 
finished castings as much as 15 per 
cent. 

Interesting comment on activity in 
the gray iron field is made by J. W. 
Bolton, metallurgist, Lunkenheimer 
Co., Cincinnati, who states: ‘Keen 
competition in a limited market has 
forced foundrymen to make limited 
tonnages of high class material. 
Small melting units, such as elec- 
tric and powdered coal rotary fur- 
naces, capable of giving ‘superheat,’ 
have been more widely used. Yet, 
it seems probable that there is a 
greater percentage of air furnace 
iron produced than ever before. De- 
spite these trends, the cupola, al- 
though more difficult to handle on 
a scientific basis, can produce most 
of these irons, and with greater ton- 
nages there probably will be a 
swing back to the older melting 
unit.” 

e + ¢ 


O-OPERATION with engineers to 
4 adapt their product to special uses 
impresses A. J. Tuscany, manager, 
Gray Iron Founders’ Society Inc., 
Cleveland, as one of the most im- 
portant advances of the past year in 
the gray iron industry. In addition, 
the acceptance of the cast camshaft 
and crankshaft by automobile pro- 
ducers portends a new era for su- 
perior gray iron in the dynamic field, 
Mr. Tuscany contends, 

Of considerable importance to pro- 
ducers and users of cast iron was the 
joint symposium presented in June 
before the American Foundrymen’s 
association and the American Society 
for Testing Materials in Chicago. As 
pointed out by James T. MacKenzie, 
metallurgist, American Cast Iron 
Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala., the pub- 
lication of papers heard at this meet- 
ing constitutes a valuable contribu- 
tion to foundry literature, and 
worthy of real study. 


R. S. MacPherran, chemist and 
metallurgist, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 


Co., Milwaukee, sees as significant 
trends in 1933 the increasing care 
given to control of quality of cast- 
ings and a greater tendency toward 
specialization in alloy irons. 

Aside from efforts to improve the 
product, foundries have made prog- 
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ress in safeguarding the work and 
health of their employes. In this 
respect, a major problem has been 
elimination of dust hazards. Here 
again, @ symposium on the subject 
of good housekeeping in the foundry, 
arranged by the American Foundry- 
men’s association, has provided much 
valuable information in combating 
this problem. In this connection, 
F,. A. Ebeling, sales manager, W. W. 
Sly Mfg. Co., Cleveland, points out 





that the most important factor to- 
ward elimination of the dust hazard 
is prevention of the creation of dust, 
or confinement of dust in such opera- 
tions where its creation cannot be 
avoided. He also suggests that dust 
preventive measures, while in- 
volving additional cost, over a pe- 
riod of time will prove to be an as- 
set rather than a liability, from the 
standpoint of making the foundry a 
safe place for workers. 


Die Casting Alloys Are Refined; 
Machines Made More Productive 


b OTABLE progress was recorded 
iN by the die castings industry 

during 1933. Outstanding was 
higher purity of zine-base alloys and 
casting of more intricate shapes and 
thinner sections, more extensive 
casting of brass and magnesium, more 
rapid rate of production, a new type 
of pressure casting machine, and an 
improved die steel for aluminum Cast- 
ing. 

At midyear, all available facilities 
were operating at full capacity, fore- 
casting inadequate capacity under nor- 
mal conditions, according to Charles 
Pack, Pack-Morin Inec., New York. Die 
casting of brass has gained in volume 
slowly but steadily, new installations 
were made and output was larger 
than in any previous year. Magne- 
sium-base alloys gained momentum 
and steps toward standardization of 
these alloys were initiated. 

The field of application for die cast- 
ings increased greatly, continues Mr. 
Pack. Sizes are much larger—some 
castings are over 4 feet long and mod- 
ern practice recognizes no weight 
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limit. The field will be broadened still 
further by development of high-speed 
machines for small parts. Small, ac 
curate castings have been made at a 
rate of 1000 shots per hour for some 
years, but 1933 witnessed for the first 
time a die casting machine producing 
over 6000 individual castings per hour 

Slack operations in 1933 proved 
beneficial, permitting a revamping ol 
die casting equipment and a clean up 
of several years of hasty progress, 
observes W. J. During, chief engineer, 
Precision Castings Co. Inc., Syracuse, 
N. Y. An important step was elimin 
ation of contaminating constituents 
in alloys, especially in the zine series 
where rigid reprocessing of the metal 
resulted in reducing and almost elim- 
inating lead, tin and cadmium, and 
their destructive influences. This de- 
velopment alone promises much in 
casting life, dependability and uni- 
formity of product. 

A general expansion of equipment 
as to size and capacity has placed the 
industry in a position to handle larger 
and more intricate castings, particu- 
larly those having greater areas of 
thin walls, says ‘Mr. During. Techni 
cally, many thousands of tests on a 
new series of alloys promise to fill 
the gap heretofore existing in a num 
ber of applications and these tests will 
permit more affirmative assertions as 
to service. 

+ t oe 


have been along three lines- 
new zinc-base alloys, a new type of 
casting machine, and a new die steel 
for use in producing aluminum cast- 
ings, observes Sam Tour, vice presi- 
dent, and F. J. Tobias, Lucius Pitkin 
Inc., New York. Introduction by the 
New Jersey Zine Co., of new zinc-base 
alloys with superior physical proper- 
ties, high impact strengths and negli- 
gible dimensional changes, opens new 
fields. Many assembled products con- 
taining parts made entirely of die 
castings appeared on the market and 
sold well. Better physical properties 

(Please turn to Page 133) 
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Insulating Refractories Gain 


More General Application 


EFRACTORY technologists are 
Ee practically unanimous in the 
opinion that the most significant 
feature of the past year in their field 
has been popularity and 
more widespread adoption of semire- 
fractory insulating brick in various 
types of melting furnaces. Use of this 
brick results in a thinner wall with 
consequent lower heat storage and in- 
creased furnace flexibility. More and 
more refractory manufacturers are in- 
troducing this type of brick and pro- 
moting its use. 


increasing 


Citing some of the advantages ac- 
cruing from use of insulating refrac- 
ories, S. M. Jenkins, assistant sales 
manager in charge of high tempera- 
ture insulation, Armstrong Cork & In- 
sulation Co., Lancaster, Pa., points out 
that these brick, originally adapted 
for use in electric furnaces because of 
their low heat loss and high efficiency, 
are now being used in gas and Oil- 
fired furnaces, with some changes in 
burner equipment. Results have 
shown fuel saving and more uniform 
operating temperature. 

Mr. Jenkins observes that time alone 
will tell the life of these materials, 
but savings already sighted more than 
justify their use. Furthermore, cer- 
tain types of furnace operations may 
be too severe for semirefractory in- 
sulation brick, such as in furnaces 
where a high abrasive or slagging ac- 
tion is present. In these cases, a fac- 
ing of plastic high-temperature ce- 
ment ramming mix or firebrick ma- 
terial is needed. 


¢ a ¢ 


sulation in furnaces has followed 
two lines, according to F, A. Harvey, 
director of research, Harbison-Walker 
Refractories Co., Pittsburgh; first, an 
extension of the use of established 
brands of insulating products to new 
types of furnaces—open-hearth roofs, 
for example; and second, the develop- 
ment of new products which are able 
to resist higher temperatures than the 
older forms of insulation, and their 
use on the inside of furnace walls. 

Mr. Harvey mentions as a develop- 
ment of 1933 the production of both 
magnesite and chrome brick which 
will not shear under normal loads at 
temperatures as high as 2700-2900 de- 
grees Fahr. A suitable bonding mor- 
tar which will not soften at these tem- 
peratures also has been perfected. 
Another bonding material, with high 
alumina base, has been introduced. It 
is shipped wet, ready for use and 
has a strong cold set and a fusion 


T REND toward increasing use of in- 
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point equal to first-quality firebrick. 
Still another bonding mortar an- 
nounced last year is a Clayless silica 
bonding material, with silica content 
over 96 per cent and sufficiently plas- 
tic for laying up silica brick with 
either dipped or troweled joints. It is 
claimed to be suitable for all installa- 
tions in the steel industry where an 
acid bonding mortar of higher than 
normal refractoriness is desired. 
Super-refractory insulating brick 
and high-temperature insulating brick 
are seen as the ideal combination for 
use in open-hearth furnace roofs by 
N. A. Humphrey, chief engineer, Carey 

















Co., Cleveland, who contends that the 
adoption of insulation for open-hearth 
furnaces is one of the most impor- 
tant of recent developments in the re- 
fractory field. 

A considerable amount of laboratory 
work has been carried out during the 
past year in the field of light weight 
porosified refractories, this develop- 
ment being commented upon by J. E. 
Brinckerhoff, sales manager refrac- 
tories department, Babcock & Wilcox 
Co., Pittsburgh, who also mentions 
another development that has been 
gaining headway—the use of expanded 
or exfoliated vermicullite, which is a 
good heat insulating material and 
may be used either in the granular 
form as a filler or, when mixed with 
clay, in insulating brick or cement. 

Discussing refractory insulating 
brick, of which his company is a lead- 
ing manufacturer, Mr. Brinckerhoff 
states that their use in so-called con- 








tinuous furnaces has been proved eco- 
nomical, partly becauser most continu- 
ous furnaces are actually operated 
with week-end shutdowns, or, because 
of insufficient demand for the product, 
only intermittently, which results in 


a complete cooling between runs. 
Where the furnaces must be heated up 
from cold, a refractory with low heat 
storage is economical. Savings of 50 
to 85 per cent have been effected in 
fuel required to heat up and time re- 
quired to heat up furnaces with in- 
sulating firebrick lining, he claims. 

G. E. Grimshaw, staff manager, in- 
dustrial insulation section, Johns- 
Manville, New York, cites cost figures 
aimed to show the appreciable sav- 
ings which can be effected by use of re- 
fractory insulating brick in a furnace 
operating at 1800 degrees Fahr. on a 
continuous schedule with 48-hour shut- 
downs over week-ends. 
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N THE field of furnace repair mate- 
| rial, a process has been devised for 
the treating of clinkered dolomite re- 
fractories with tar. The product, as 
pointed out by H. P. Eells, president, 
Basic Dolomite Inc., Cleveland, resists 
the disintegrating action of air and 
water; slaking is retarded; small 
grains tend to coagulate. The tar 
coating also eliminates dust in han- 
dling the material, while the jet-black 
appearance is a contributing factor to 
sales appeal. 

Use of the power press method of 
manufacture has improved cupola re- 
fractories by increasing the density of 
the block, thereby providing greater 
resistance to slag erosion and abra- 
sion. C. E. Bales, vice president in 
charge of manufacture, Ironton Fire 
Brick Co., Ironton, O., mentions this 
development, and also observes that 
real improvement has been made in 
the development of tests and specifica- 
tions for refractories, among the for- 
mer being the new panel spalling test 
(STEEL, Nov. 20, p. 40). 

Commendable progress in the use of 
zirconium compounds for refractories 
is described by W. B. Cooley, presi- 
dent, Cooley Electric Furnace Co., 
Long Island City, N. Y., who mentions 
specifically work of the Doherty Re- 
search Corp. in this field. The latter 
organization has produced three dis- 
tinct refractories embodying zirconi- 
um compounds, each for a particular 
purpose and each showing high me- 
chanical and thermal properties. 

F. H. Riddle, director of reaserch, 
ceramic division, Champion Spark 
Plug Co., Detroit, calls attention to 
the development of a high alumina 
cement which can be mixed with re- 
fractory grogs and cast into massive 
refractory pieces right on the job. This 
cement is a product of the Atlas Lum- 
nite Cement Co., New York. 

Successful use in electric furnace 
roofs of high-grade fireclay brick, with 
fusion point of 3182 degrees Fahr., is 
outlined by Gilbert Soler, research de- 
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partment, Timken Steel & Tube Co., 
Canton, O. The life of these brick 
is said to be equivalent to silica brick 
but the cost slightly higher. For hot 
patching in electric furnace roofs, 
where silica brick would spall due to 
the sudden heat shock, these fireclay 
brick have been used to considerable 
advantage. 

Progress made in the rock wool in- 
sulation field is touched upon by Or- 
val White, manager building insula- 
tion division, General Insulating & 
Mfe. Co., Alexandria, Ind. He states 
that his company has developed a new 
type of insulating block made by a 
dry process which leaves the fibers in 
a flexible state. Although the result- 
ing block is firm and rigid, it can be 
bent to conform to curves of fairly 
small radius without breaking. Mr. 
White points out that the block is 
light in weight, has a conductivity as 
low as 0.25 B.t.u., and is suitable for 
temperatures up to 750 degrees Fahr., 
or aS high as 1250 degrees Fahr. when 
properly supported. 
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AJOR developments in the refrac- 
M tories industry were few during 
the past year, in the opinion of J. C. 
Woodson, manager, industrial heating 
engineering department, Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., Mansfield, O. He 
stresses the need for greater mechani- 
cal strength in the so-called semire- 
fractory insulating brick and for im- 
proved refractory cements for these 
brick. 

Introduction of Hearth-Crete, a 
chrome-base castable refractory de- 
veloped primarily as a furnace bot- 
tom material, was made during 1933 
by the Quigley Co. Inc., New York, 
and certain features of this product 
are covered in a discussion bv A. L. 
Diederich Jr., of that company. The 
material is supplied to the user in 
dry form and is mixed with water to 
a stiff, plastic consistency before be- 
ing applied. It is claimed to embody 
all the advantages of chrome refrac- 
tory materials—longer life, resistance 
to slag and abrasion—as well as chemi- 
cal and mechanical stability. 


Die Casting Alloys Are 
Refined; Units Speeded Up 


(Concluded from Page 131) 


of zinc alloys and use of somewhat 
higher pressures has made it possible 
to reduce wall thickness. The thinnest 
wall at present is 0.0155 inch and a 
thickness of 0.034 inch is not unusual. 

A new type of die casting machine, 
using pressures from 4000 to 15,000 
pounds per square inch, compared 
with pressures of 150 to 1500 pounds 
in previous machines, makes it possi- 
ble to cast at much lower tempera- 
tures, comment Mr. Tour and Mr. 
Tobias. In the case of 60-40 brass, the 
temperature is as low as 1575 degrees 
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Fahr. Castings made on this machine 
are termed “pressure castings” to dis- 
tinguish from the usual type of die 
casting. Machines of this type are 
economical for producing castings 
from many nonferrous metals; to 
date, they have been used largely for 
brass. 

To meet the unusually severe ser- 
vice in casting aluminum, the Vana- 
dium-Alloys Steel Co., Latrobe, Pa., 
has developed a new die steel contain- 
ing approximately 0.30 carbon, 1.00 
silicon, 5.00 chromium, 1.00 tungsten 
and 1.50 per cent molybdenum. This 
steel makes the casting of aluminum 
a more economical process and makes 
possible a further extension of the 
field, conclude Mr. Tour and Mr. To- 
bias. 

Approximately 25,000 tons of zine 


was used in die castings in 1933, as 
compared with 15,000 tons in 1932 and 
20,000 tons in 1931, according to an 
estimate of R. L. Davis, market de- 
velopment division, New Jersey Zinc 
Co., New York. Some 36,000 tons was 
consumed in 1929. The American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials in 1933 
added Alloy XXIII as a tentative spe- 
cification to Alloy XXI_ tentatively 
specified in 1931. The majority of 
zine die casting users today are speci- 
fying one or the other of these alloys. 

With development of these alloys, 
the refinement of die casting ma- 
chinery and die design has made rapid 
progress. The casting of thinner sec- 
tions has brought zine die castings 
into fields where hitherto they were 
considered too heavy, concludes Mr 
Davis. 


Better Cleaning Equipment Aijids in 


Application of Surface Coating 


phases of coating practice was ex- 

pended during the year just closed. 
The entire field was studied as a single 
unit in view of the close relationship 
which exists between cleaning, pick- 
ling, fluxing and galvanizing; and, 
many new ideas were brought to the 
attention of practical hot-dip galvan- 
izers. 


[ otases or effort to improve all 


Removal of scale from the surface 
of flat-rolled steel by high-pressure 
water sprays is being practiced more 
widely. Interest in rubber-lined pick- 
ling equipment, addition of inhibitors 
to acid before shipment, wider use of 
liquid fluxes and coating technique, 
side firing of galvanizing pots to re- 
duce dross and the utilization of tem- 

















perature control instruments are in 
cluded in the important developments 
of the galvanizing industry for 1933. 

A synthetic resin plastic, developed 
in Germany and introduced in this 
country, affords a new material for the 
construction of acid pickling and stor- 
age tanks. The product is an acid- 
resisting synthetic resin bonded with 
long-fibered asbestos and is not af- 
fected by temperature changes. 

The extent of scaling, the kind, 
thickness and other features of scales 
and iron oxide, formed in rolling, heat 
treating, etc., are being reduced, ac 
cording to Wallace G. Imhoff, presi- 
dent, Wallace G. Imhoff Co., Vineland, 
N. J. Bright annealing has become 
feasible. In fact, consistent results 
are obtained with any class of steel 
heated up to 2525 degrees Fahr. with- 
out any decarburization whatever, and 
not more than 0.0001-inch of scale. 

An interesting new development is 
descaling with spray nozzles. This 
method is applicable to blooms, bars, 
strip, tubes, shapes of steel, and other 
alloys. The pressure is 5 to 10 pounds 
per lineal inch, and about 6% gal- 
lons of water a minute at 500 pounds 
pressure is required for a value of 
7% pounds per inch of width. Elimi- 
nating all traces of rust, paint, oil and 
grease in one operation from the sur- 
face of iron and steel without harming 
the base metal is the purpose of a 
recently introduced liquid solvent. 
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NE of the newest pieces of pick- 
O ling equipment is the electric im- 
mersion heater designed for 115 or 230 
volts to heat pickling tanks. The heat- 
ing element is embedded in refractory 
material under hydraulic pressure, 
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baked at red heat and incased in an 
acid-resisting metal tube. 


Continued interest is being mani- 


fested in all kinds of rubber lined 
pickling equipment, states Mr. Imhoff. 
Rubber lined tanks, valves and fit- 
tings, pumps, and all kinds of smaller 
rubber lined equipment now are avail- 
able to the pickler to reduce his cost 
of upkeep and repairs and improve 
pickling practice. A new type of pure 
white, acid-proof vitreous lining 
blocks, a new white acid-proof cement 
for use with them, and a new and 
novel method of applying the blocks 
to the steel tanks, are involved in a 
new acid-proof steel container. 


ECENT progress in development of 
brick-lined tanks is shown in the 


application for a patent to simplify 
pickling tanks. In 
laying the bricks no spacer is used; 
a course is laid dry and then the joints 
poured. Holes are provided for pour- 
ing and from these the melted mate- 
rial is led into cavities where it so- 
lidifies to form the joint. Another 
new development in this line is a con- 
crete tank lined with asphalt-impreg- 
nated tile which are resistant to sul- 
phurie acid and therefore suitable to 
pickling tank construction. Many new 
cements which are acid-proof also have 


construction of 


been developed. 

Production of inhibitors for the 
steel industry has developed during 
the past three years into intensive 
research and mill testing to the point 
where it has been proved definitely 
advisable and far more economical to 
use inhibitors that are 100 per cent 
pure without any form of dilutent 
whatever. Developments have reached 
the point where 1 pound of material 
will inhibit a ton of acid. 

Another stage in the development 
of the inhibitor to which Mr. Imhoff 
directs attention is that it now can be 
added directly to the acid at the place 
of production and tank car and Car- 
boy shipments can be made so that 
the acid is inhibited properly when 
it arrives at the steel plant. A fea- 
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ture is that it gives perfect control 
of the acid in pickling. 

By the use of the newly developed 
flux with the frothing agent self-con- 
tained and by employing the new 
technique, as pointed out in the July 
24, 1933, issue of STEEL by W. H. Spow- 
ers Jr., consulting engineer, New 
York, all dross formed by the intro- 
duction of work coated by iron salts 
is eliminated; the alloy layer struc- 
tures in the zine coat, which normally 
cause fracture, are reduced; and the 
necessity for shoveling on large quan- 
tities of fluxing materials to the top 
of the kettle is obviated. 

The relation of heat application and 
its relation to pot life and dross pro- 
duction also have been a live subject 
of the year. It has been shown that 
under-firing of small pots, and espe- 
cially shallow ones results in extreme- 
ly high dross production, and the 
trend now is toward heat application 
on the sides, and applying the great- 
est amount of heat nearest the top, 
less at the middle, and the least at 
the bottom. It has been previously 
shown that the temperature of the 








galvanizing bath should always be 
kept under 900 degrees Fahr., and that 
higher temperatures cause rapid cor- 
rosion and destruction of the pot, an 
excessive dross production, and an 
overheating of the zine. Particular 
attention now is being paid to apply- 
ing the heat above the dross line. 
There is also a tendency to turn to 
instruments for regulating the tem- 
perature of the bath. 







Welding Processes Receive 


Much Wider Acceptance 


(Concluded from Page 125) 
a standard specification for rivets for 
structural steel regarding sizes, 
weights and dimensions. 

Further work on rivets made from 
cromansil steel developed by the Elec- 
tro Metallurgical Co., New York, has 
shown these rivets to possess definite 
advantages. (See Oct. 2 issue of 
STEEL). These rivets are less brittle 
than the usual high-strength rivets, 
are ductile enough to be chipped and 
caulked when cold, have high shear 
strength and can be driven without 
observing any particular precautions. 

Rivets of 18-8 stainless steel are 
finding a new use in the shipbuilding 
industry in hull construction. Tech- 
nique in the manufacture, heating and 
driving of these rivets was described 
in the March 20 issue of STEEL. 
Manufacturers have also recommended 
practice for chrome-iron  siainless 
steel rivets. During the year, the 
Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh, 
contributed much to riveting knowl- 
edge in publishing results of research 
on riveting aluminum and its alloys. 

In commenting upon the importance 
of this work, A. F. Jensen, president, 
Hanna Engineering Co., Chicago, re- 
fers particularly to the information 
on rivets %-inch and larger. He 
points further to the fact that rivets 
are much in evidence in the alumi- 
num alloy floor of the recently re- 
habilitated Smithfield street bridge in 
Pittsburgh. 
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WATCHED pot never boils, 
neither does a cold ladle 
make money. If this ladle was 
typical, it was filled 8 times 
in 1933 to every 5 times in 1932. 
Just a rebound from the extreme 
depths of depression or the first 
leg on the long road back? Only 
1934 will tell 


Laughlin Stee] Corp. 


PRODUCTION AND PRICE GAINS 
HERALD IRON, STEEL RECOVERY 


BY E. C. BARRINGER 
Managing Editor, STEEL 


ORE pig iron and more steel ingots were 
produced in 1933 than in 1932, arresting 
the unbroken decline in production since 
1929. The poorest month of 1933 did not plumb 
the depths of 1932, while the best month ex- 
ceeded the peak of 1932 by a substantial mar- 
gin, and almost without exception prices ad- 
vanced. 
On this basis, 1933 was a year of recovery for 
iron and steel, notwithstanding the general 
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breakdown of banking in March, the confu- 
sion attendant upon a change in national ad- 
ministration, and application of a new philos- 
ophy of government toward business. 

But qualifying this showing was the spotted 
character of demand, which was restricted 
principally to automotive steel and tin plate, 
and the artificial nature of the rise in prices, 
resulting from codification of the industry. 

It will require the perspective of several 





years at least to determine whether 
improvement in 1933 was initiated 
or accelerated by the government 
program, including the introduction 
of collectivism in industry and the 
appropriation of several billion dol- 
iars for job-creating public works, or 
whether the recovery was effected 
by the self-healing powers of the in- 
dustry—in other words, in spite of 
federal efforts. 

The important fact, however, is 
that the decline in production to the 
level of the late ’90’s was checked; 
subsequent lows established August, 
1932, as the bottom of the depres- 
sion; the descent of prices into un- 
remunerative areas threatening even 
the surpluses of the strongest en- 
trenched producers was halted; and 
sentiment was reversed from extreme 
despondency in the first quarter to 
pronounced hopefulness' in the 
fourth. 

Looking back to 1933, historians 
of iron and steel unquestionably will 
point to eodification of the industry 
under the national industrial recov- 
ery act not only as the high point of 
the year but also as the turning point 
for the industry. 

By authority of this act, signed 
by President Roosevelt June 16, the 
industry .drafted a code on which a 
hearing was'held July 31,.and made 
effective Aug. 19. On expiration of 
the 99-day trial period, the code was 
extended on request of the industry 
to May 31; 1934. | 

This code established 40 hours as 
the maximum work week, fixed mini- 
mum rates of pay for common labor 
ranging from 25 cents an hour in 
the southern district to 40 cents in 
the north, compelled collective bar- 
gaining, committed the industry to 
an 8-hour day after operations 
reached 60 per cent, segregated cer- 
tain trade practices as unfair, pro- 
vided for the filing of prices with the 
American Iron and Steel institute, 
with penalties for infractions, and 
paved the way for a revision of extras 
and differentials and their firm ap- 
plication. 


Stee! Output Up 71% 


ITH December estimated, pro- 

duction of open-hearth and besse- 
mer steel ingots and of castings in 
1933 was 23,076,000 gross tons, an in- 
crease of 71 per cent over the 13,500,- 
000 tons of 1932. Steelmaking capacity 
was engaged 31 per cent in 1933; in 
1932 only 19% per cent. 

Also with December estimated, 
output of coke pig iron in 1933 was 
13,083,000 gross tons, 58 per cent 
over the 8,674,067 tons of 1932. The 
number of blast furnace stacks active 
on Dec. 31 was 81, almost double the 
42 in blast on Dec. 31, 1932. 

Except that the timing of pig iron 
was exactly one month later than 
steel ingots, the pattern of produc- 
tion of both was identical in 1933. 








January and February registered en- 
couraging gains over December, 
March was set back by the banking 
holiday almost to the depression low 
of August, 1932, then followed a 
strong rise in ingots to July, and in 
pig iron until August, followed by 
a moderate reaction which was 
checked in December. Two-thirds of 
the entire year’s production was ac- 
complished in the last half year. 


Deficits Sharply Reduced 


INANCIALLY, the position of the 

steel industry improved progressive- 
ly through the first three quarters, 
with a slight setback indicated for 
the fourth quarter due to curtailed 
production, Per ton of ingots poured, 
losses were estimated at $13.70 in 
the first quarter, $2.86 in the second 
and only 42 cents in the third. 


A natural victim of producers’ 
avidity for business, iron and steel 
prices progressively gave ground in 
early 1933, reaching bottom as in- 
dicated by the iron and steel com- 
posite of ‘Sreet in the first week of 
April. After bouncing off the bot- 
tom for a month the general level of 
prices embarked in May upon an ad- 
vance which, except for a_ slight 
plateau in late July and early Au- 
gust, was unbroken over the remain- 
der of the year. 

STEEL’S composite opened the year 
at $28.83 and closed it at $32.42, an 
increase of 13 per cent. The aver- 
age of this composite for all of 1932 
was $29.46, and for all 1933 it was 
$29.83, indicating a 1.3 per cent 
higher level for last year. 

No major outlet for iron and steel 
snapped back with such vigor as the 
automobile industry. Final statistics 
will place 1933 production of pas- 
senger cars and trucks in the United 
States at slightly over 2,000,000 
units, an increase of 46 per cent over 
the 1,370,678 of 1932. 

However, this industry’s takings 
of material increased even more than 
the expansion of its output indicates, 
since rising prices induced stocking 
and late in the year more than 300,000 
tons of steel was laid down in the 
Michigan area. 

Hit harder by the code than other 
users because their concessions had 
been deeper, automotive buyers in 
the fall obtained modification of their 
delivered prices, differentials of 15 
to 25 cents per 100 pounds over the 
Pittsburgh base being granted to De- 
troit and eastern Michigan. 

Secondary only to automobiles as 
a force for recovery was tin plate. 
A brisker canning industry, plus new 
use of containers, especially for oil, 
put the year’s production above 3,- 
500,000,000 pounds, compared with 
2,312,000,000 pounds in 1932. 

Tin plate was advanced in price 
more sharply than any other finished 
steel product. After hanging at $4.25 
per base box for eight months, the 








open market went to $4.65 in Sep- 
tember and to $5.25 in December, 
when all long term contracts were 
declared ended. Inland Steel Co. 


completed its new tin plate mill at 


Indiana Harbor, Ind., late in the 
year. 

Spurred by favorable loans from 
the public works administration at 
Washington, rail orders began ma- 
turing in the closing weeks of 1933, 
too late to show up in the produc- 
tion total for that year, but promis- 
ing much for the first quarter of 
1934. 

The market on standard rails, low- 
ered $3 per ton on Aug. 20, 1932, to 
$40, was dropped to $37.75 in October, 
1933, and subsequently to $36.37% 
on Nov. 6 under pressure from the 
President and on promise from Rail- 
road Co-ordinator Eastman of orders 
for 844,000 tons of rails, with com- 
mensurate track fastenings, largely 
financed by the government. 

Up to Dee. 15, total placement of 
rails was 203,000 tons, compared 
with the rolling of 402,566 tons in 
1932. In late December some 200,000 
tons of rails was actively pending 
and 500,000 tons of the govern- 
ment’s promised business was still 
to be placed. 

Freight car awards in 11 months 
of 1933 totaled 2144 units against 
1739 in all 1932. In 10 months, 13 
steam locomotives had been deliv- 
ered, compared with 80 in 1932. 
Government financing was being 
considered to stimulate these mar- 
kets. 

Crippling of financing, accentuated 
by the securities act of 1933, de- 
pressed the line pipe business to 
negligible proportions. Leading do- 
mestic business was 20,000 tons of 
east and steel pipe for the Southern 
Alkali Corp., with a similar tonnage 
on inquiry from Russia in December. 
Except in mid-summer, standard pipe 
was extremely slow. A price advance 
of $5 to $7 a ton July 1 drove in con- 
siderable jobber business. 

Cast iron prices were under pres- 
sure most of the year, especially in 
the East, but in the fourth quarter 
the market stiffened several dollars. 
The rise at Chicago was $4. Federal 
loans to municipalities were disap- 
pointing in the pipe business they 
conjured up. 


Coast Bridge Largest Award 


DRAGGING market in structural 
A materials in the first half year 
was brightened by the expectation that 
the $3,300,000,000 public works 
program would develop real tonnage 
in the last half, but the red tape at 
Washington proved impenetrable. 

As compiled weekly by STEEL, 
awards of structural shapes in 51 
weeks of 1933 totaled 750,000 tons, 
compared with 916,000 tons in all 
1932. Also for 51 weeks, reinforcing 
bar contracts aggregated 180,000 
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tons, against 207,768 tons in all 
1932. 

Largest award of the year was the 
144,000 tons, including cable, for 
the San Francisco-Oakland bridge. 
Even subway construction gave no 
support to structural shapes in the 
New York metropolitan district. Re- 
latively best demand for reinforcing 
materials was for highway mesh and 
bars. 


Chicago Spread on Bars $1 


IKE tank plates, the open market 
L on shapes was unchanged January- 
September at 1.60c, when a $2 rise 
was invoked for the fourth quarter. 
New prices in September maintained 
the Chicago spread of $2 a ton over 
Pittsburgh on plates and shapes, but 
narrowed the differential on bars to 
$1. 

Under the influence of the code, 
reinforcing bars firmed in the last 
quarter and went to 1.90c, Pitts- 
burgh, for billet cut lengths, Beth- 
lehem was left the only shape base 
in the East when Pencoyd was elimi- 
nated. 

Reflecting directly the comback in 
automobile production, sheets and 
bars were relatively the most active 
finished products in 1933. Autobody 
sheets became No. 20 cold-rolled, 
the price easing early in the year 
from 2.55c to 2.40c, but recovering 
to 2.75c. 

Galvanized sheets touched the 
year’s low in February at 2.50c, and 
by easy stages climbed to 2.85¢ in 
July, and held there. No. 24 hot- 
rolled annealed tapered to 2.00c, 
February-May inclusive, but two ad- 
vances put the market up to 2.25c. 

The best year in history for manu- 
facturers of electric refrigerators 
contributed appreciably to sheet de- 
mand. Sheets, like plates, also found 
a new use in beer barrels. 

Few major products’ benefited 
more substantially price-wise from 
the steel code than plates in the East. 
After two quarters of deep conces- 
sions, prices in August were ad- 
vanced as much as $6 a ton to some 
consumers. An important change in 
extras eliminated the overlapping be- 
tween plates, sheets and strip. 

Naval construction stimulated by 
a grant of $238,060,000 from the 
public works administration opened 
up a market for 75,000 tons of steel, 
chiefly plates, principally for rolling 
in 1934. Restricted manufacture of 
steam locomotives made the market 
for fire box plates negligible. Greater 
use of welding radically changed 
specifications for fire box steel. 

Wire was featured by heavier use 
of stainless steel flats and rounds, 
particularly in the manufacture of 
refrigerators and oil burners, by not- 
able improvement in roller bearing 
steel and in increased demand for 
nails for the government’s reforesta- 
tion program. 

A heavy movement of low-price 
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foreign material affected the market 
on wire products as far inland as 
Memphis, Tenn., and resulted in a 
reduction of $2 to $3 a ton early in 
the year, which was more than Offset 
by advances of $5 to $8 Dee. 4. 

During the year, hot-rolled strip 
was advanced a total of $7 a ton and 
cold-rolled strip $12. Bolts and nuts 
improved from 70, 10 and 5 off early 
in the year to 70 off at the close. 
Rivets twice were advanced 25 cents, 
closing at 2.75c, Pittsburgh. 

Because of heavy stocks at fur- 
naces, improvement in merchant 
iron production lagged behind non- 
merchant, but even so the situation 
was more favorable than in 1932. 
The use of low-price scrap also oper- 
ated against merchant iron. Ship- 
ments increased even more than pro- 
duction and consumer stocks became 
more nearly normal. 

But there was compensation for 
merchant furnaces in rising prices. 
At Chicago, No. 2 foundry and malle- 
able iron were advanced $2 a ton, 
concluding the year at $17.50. Three 
$1 increases raised the foundry mar- 
ket at Pittsburgh to $18. 

In eastern Pennsylvania foundry 
iron sank in the first quarter to 
$12.50, but recovered $6 to $18.50. 
Most imported iron followed the do- 
mestic market in the East. Sparrows 
Point, Md., became an iron basing 
point under the code. 


Scrap Ends Year Strong 


LWAYS more volatile, scrap fiuc- 
A tuated more than any other mate- 
rial in 1933. Typical was the market on 
No. 1 heavy melting steel at Pitts- 
burgh, which held at $8.35 during 
January and February, then shot up 
to $13.75 by August, eased off about 
$1.50 by early December, then began 
a slow rise. 


Domestic demand for scrap tap- 
ered in the third quarter as the peak 
of steelworks operations passed. Ex- 
port demand, however, was good all 
year, Japan, Poland and Italy being 
the principal buyers. Exports at 
600,000 tons were more than double 
1932 and exceeded even record 1929. 


After ruinously low prices early in 
the year, the beehive coke market 
catapulted to levels more than 100 
per cent higher by the fourth quar- 
ter. Connellsville beehive furnace 
coke pushed up from $1.75 to $3.75 
and foundry from $2.25 to $4.25. 
Most by-product coke was advanced 
50 to 75 cents a ton beginning with 
the fourth quarter. 

Semifinished steel was generally 
quiet in 1933. Sheet bars, billets and 
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New York; W. G. Gude, Chicago; 


Edward A. France Jr., Pittsburgh, and 
A. J. Hain, G. H. Manlove and I. H. 
Such, Cleveland, collaborated in this 
review of the 1933 market situation. 


slabs were weak at $26, Pittsburgh, 
through the early months of the 
year, but the market firmed in the 
last half. Skelp was advanced $2 to 
1.60¢c, Pittsburgh. Wire rods de- 
clined $2 in January to $35, but re- 
covered to $36 in December. 


Refractory Prices Advanced 


OLLOWING a dull spring and a cha- 
F otic price situation refractory brick 
experienced brisk demand in mid- 
summer when many idle blast and 
open-hearth steel furnaces were sud- 
denly pressed into service. Fire clay 
and silica brick were advanced $5 
twice, magnesite brick $3.50, chrome 
$2.50, dead burned magnesite $2, 
second quality fire brick $7. Alabama 
was segregated from other districts 
east of the Mississippi. 

Coke oven by-product prices gen- 
erally were steady during the year. 

Opening at 20.00c, benzol advanced 
2 cents a gallon late in the first 
quarter and remained 22.00c the re- 
mainder of the period. 

Toluol was unchanged, but firm. 

Sulphate of ammonia advanced 
from $1.10 per 100 pounds, Atlantic 
port, to $1.25 at the year end. 

Naphthalene also advanced sharp- 
ly in the last quarter, both flakes and 
balls, the full advantage of which will 
be effective on 1934 volume. 

Curtailed production had a steady- 
ing influence on prices, there being 
times when spot supply of toluol 
and xylol was hardly ample. 

Sharp recovery of prices from their 
record 1932 lows was the outstand- 
ing development in nonferrous 
metals, eased by a substantial in- 
crease in demand when the threat of 
inflation was at its height. The 
year closed with the market steadier 
and prices soft, but still above 1932. 

Copper moved rapidly upward, 
from the 5.00¢ level in April to 9.00ce 
in July. The 4-cent tariff continued 
to bar foreign copper. 

Zine by mid-July at 5.00e was 
more than double the all-time low of 
2.30c in 1932, and buying expanded 
rapidly. Stocks dropped to 45,000 
tons by Nov. 1, but tended upward in 
the final 60 days. 

Lead also advanced sharply, reach- 
ing 4.50c, New York, and 4.35c, 
East St. Louis, in July against the 
1932 lows of 2.50c, East St. Louis, 
and 2.65c, New York. Buying also 
was heavy during the middle months 
of the year and stocks declined. 

Straits tin, at one time available 
at 18.35c in 1932, had climbed to ap- 
proximately 56.00c by early Novem- 
ber as a result of marked deprecia- 
tion of the dollar in terms of sterling, 
and the activities of the international 
tin committee in cutting available 
supplies. 

Nickel held through the year at 
35.00c. Aluminum was openly quot- 
ed at 22.90c but was widely obtain- 
able at several cents less. 









Domestic Average Monthly Prices in 1933 






Base or furnace, unless otherwise specified. Scrap is delivered to consumers 











PITTSBURGH 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 

Bessemer Pig Iron, delivered..... Sule ae aw $15.76 $15.76 $15.76 $16.26 $16.66 $17.26 $17.86 $18.26 $19.26 $19.26 $19.26 $19.26 
es Be ee pre one 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.40 15.00 15.60 16. 17. 17. 17. 17.00 
No. 2 Foundry Pig Iron, delivered...... se 15.76 15.76 15.76 15.76 16.16 1676. 17.76 17.76 18.76 18.76 18.76 18.26 
Malleable Pig Iron, delivered. .............0.00008 14.50 14.50 14.50 14.50 14.90 15.50° 16.10 16.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 
Bessemer Ferrosilicon, 10 per cent (Jackson county base) 20.50 20.50 20.50 20.50 20.50 20.75 22.40 24.65 27.00 27.25 27.25 27.25 
Billets, Bessemer and Open-Hearth................ $26.00 $26.00 $26.00 $26.00 $26.00 $26.00 $26.00 $26.00 $26.00 $26.00 $26.00 $26.00 
Sheet Bars, Bessemer and Open-Hearth............ 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
Wite ROGh.. secwsesce Fuente ths sve oRe eb evute 36.20 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 36.00 
Furnace Coke, spot aes pa ee pe nt SE9S* ORFS: 8 TE BUTS Bi 32,80 32-75 | S20 53.8 |: BS. 75 «83.75 
Foundry Coke, spot.... e AE Po eo Da 2.50 2.50 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.40 2.85 3.10 3.15 3.85 4.25 4.25 
ERIE PRE EY OLR Seen 1.60¢c 1.60c 1.60c 1.60c 1.60c 1.60c 1.60c 1.60c 1.60c 1.70c 1.70c 1.70c 
PUM Ks. '.< SKIACSW RA CAD aeh es kv deka Kee Oe neo 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.55 1.50 1.55 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.70 1.70 1.70 
eR Ea YF AOR RT oe ay aeree ae Tega «a 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 At> 1.75 1.75 
Cobb Pialened Btenl Bate. ooo. ssc sc veka ve cuaneaxee 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.95 
RIN OOS ap Be are ar ey ey em eye 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.45 t.2> 1.55 1.60 1.65 1.70, 1.75 1.75 1,75 
OM eS Seer rere re rarer rae rey. She ore Parid erie io cin Foy 6rshee 6rheae 674495 enki 67hiep 6785% 
Steel Pipe, 1 to 3-inch, discount................606: 5 
Standard Spikes.... Sh manip © Act Ain wih cabal abh oh Soom 3° 40c Hf.  ¥ Sc 1%. 3 £8 fe 2° 40c 2° 40c 2.40c 3° 40c #8. a 

SESS SI rere 5 ae Okan ab acer $1.90 $1.85 $1.85 $1.85 $1.85 $1.85 $2.05 $2.10 $2.10 $2.10 $2.10 $2.35 
EE PUN ss Ka cw 66 tages SR bas «cee k he ames ct 2. 3Se.....2: 300°. B,40c:  2awe.. 2:20c... 2.306). 2.a0e:  2.8bc | 3. 1Ge- (2. ee 2-aee | 8.20e 
Structural Rivets....... bain els OK ohne aaa 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.29 2.25 2.35 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.60 2.75 2.75 
No. 24 Hot-Rolled Annealed Sheets................ 2.05 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.10 2.25 y 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.29 
No. 9-10 Blue Annealed Sheets...............2205: 1,65 1.60 1.55 1.55 £55 1.65 1.75 3.65. + 4.70 1.75 1.75 1.75 
ee ee ee eS ne coe a ee ere 2.70 2.50 2.60 2.65 2.70 2.70 2.85 2.85 2.85 2.85 2.85 2.85 
Ey ees Ne MIR: 6 seas -<ccalas ovine saaneraes $4.25 $4.25 $4.25 $4.25 $4.25 $4.25 $4.25 $4.25 $4.65 $4.65 $4.65 $5.25 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap..............eseeseeee $8.35 $8.35 $8.75 $9.90 $11.65 $11.65 $12.70 $13.75 $13.00 $12.45 $11.65 $11.50 
Low Phosphorus Scrap...... i ihe: oS sae aL hee 6 he a 10.00. 40.28. 30:70: 739. 00: 33SS 23.70 26:55 36500: 15.30: a a - 33-38 
No. 1 Cast Scrap......... SAS pry SS 8.55 9.00 9.00 9.00 10.10 10.40 10.65 10.60 10.60 11.20 11.00 11.00 










CHICAGO 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 







No. 2 Foundry and Malleable Pig Iron.............. $15.50 $15.50 $15.50 $15.50 $15.90 $16.00 $16.75 $17.00 $17.50 $17.50 $17.50 $17.50 
Southern No. 2 Pig Iron, Delivered............... 16.01 16.01 16.01 16.01 16.25 16.50 17.00 17.16 18.16 18.16 18.16 18.16 
Lake Superior Charcoal Iron...............2+02055 23.04 “23.04 23.06; 25.04 23.06 . 23.06 23.04 .23.06 23.54 23.35. OSM 33.4 










ee eee} Sb ilstias euch tek LOW oN ae a ok 1 1 ; Sy. ae ce 1. A 
Plates...... SPAS haat ER IR fen Ae Oe 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.65 1.75 1.75 1.75 
ES SE IEE IRE PLS EE OE PRES SEE Re Gee PEA 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.65 1.75 1.75 1.75 
ES REE See tie SS Ta ae 1.50 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.60 1.70 1.70 1.70 
Se iG Un 5 whina se maka 6 hema e aeRO whee 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 *1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
No. 24 Hot-Rolled Annealed Sheets................ 2.20 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.15 2.25 2.35 2.35 yee 2.35 2.35 2.35 

*Beginning September, Terre Haute, Ind., base quoted; freight to Chicago 18 cents. 

Heavy Melting Steel Scrap..............-eeeeeee $5.25 $5.25 $5.25 $6.55 $8.70 $8.80 $10.45 $10.40 $9.95 $9.35 $8.35 $8.75 
No. I Railroad Wrought Scrap...........0--eeceee 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.50 8.10 8.10 10.20 10.35 9.25 9.10 8.10 7.50 
A so orth, hs owas wuwae see eis £46 8.00 7.75 7.95 Sian 80.25 . 30.25 «30.88... 338,28 1beas 20: - 20.2. W.25 
Ce SE TENG a Goa te H ts v4e Na keb.ct hack beo ped 7.65 8.15 8.35 8.75 v.40 9.75 9.75 9.75 9.75 9.50 9.25 9.75 
No. 4 Bisehinary Cast Beran, o... cca ciccecdcuases 5.95 6.00 6.20 7.15 8.75 8.75 9.90 10.50 9.85 9.25 8.00 8.50 




















EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


Risks ee Bele iis oa Salis bs Ap RAS ee N's $13.50 $13.50 $13.50 $14.19 $15.44 $16.19 $16.79 $17.20 $17.76 $17.76 $17.76 $18.76 
No. 2X Foundry Pig Iron, delivered, Philagelphia.... 13.76 13.76 13.76 14.51 15.95 16.76 17.28 17.88 18.63 18.63 18.63 19.63 
Standard Low Phosphorus Pig Iron.......°.......+- 20.73. (43 38 SOO: - WS. Zi 228 32. 23S C313 SAS 28S: 4.13 
Tank Plates, delivered, Philadelphia................ 1.66c 1.595¢ 1.595¢ 1.495¢ 1.495c¢ 1.495c¢ 1.495¢ 1.795¢ 1.795¢ 1.885c¢ 1.885¢ 1.885¢ 
Structural Shapes, delivered, Philadelphia........... 1.70 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.8 1.815 1.905 1.905 1.905 
Bars, delivered, Philadelphia. .............--0200005 1.91 1.91 1.91 1.91 1.91 1.91 1.91 1.91 1.91 2.04 2.04 2.04 
Bar Iron, common, delivered, Philadelphia.......... 1.81 1.81 1.81 1.81 1.81 1.81 1.81 1.81 1.74 1.74 1.74 1.74 
No. 10 Blue Annealed Sheets, delivered, Philadelphia. . 1.96 1.86 1.86 1.86 1.86 1.86 2.11 2.11 2.15 2.19 A. ay Se 
No. 1 Heavy Melting Steel Scrap, delivered.........«. $6.50 $6.50 $6.50 $6.90 $9.00 $9.50 $10.55 $12.00 $10.70 $10.20 $9.55 $10.50 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought Scrap, delivered............ 6.50 6.50 6.75 7.35 10.25 10.25 11.60 13.00 11.60 10.75 10.15 11,00 
No. 1 Cupola Cast Scrap, delivered...............+. 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.10 10.25 10.35 11.20 11.75 12.40 12.00 11.95 12.00 


COAL TAR PRODUCTS 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


Benzol, per gallon producers’ plants, tank lots...... $0.20 $0.20 $0.22 $0.22 $0.22 $0.22 $0.22 $0.22 $0.22 $0.22 $0.22 $0.22 
Toluol, per gallon producers’ plants, tank lots...... 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.30 
Solvent Naphtha, per gallon producers’ plants, tank lots 0.26 0.26 0.26 0.26 0.26 0.26 0.26 0.26 0.26 0.26 0.26 0.26 
Phenol, per pound producers’ plants in 250 lb. drums 0.163 0.163. 0.163 0.163) 0.163 0.163 0.163) 0.163 0.163) 0.163 0.163 0.163 
Naphthalene Flakes, per pound producers’ plants.... 0.0475 0.0475 0.0475 0.0475 0.0475 0.0475 0.0475 0.0475 0.0475. 0.06 0.06 0.06 
Naphthalene Balls, per pound producers’ plants.... 0.0575 0.0575 0.0575 0.0575 0.0575 0.0575 0.0575 0.0575 0.0575 0.0725 0.0725 0.0725 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100 Ibs., Atlantic seaboard 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.15 1.15 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.25 1,25 


NONFERROUS METALS 
Prompt, wholesale prices in cents per pound 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 














in: Diets. bebe: Tews COCK sack iv so cesses bes na des 22.694 23.505 24.198 27.119 36.041 44.136 46.295 44.802 46.660 47.838 53.013 52.876 
Copper, electro, delivered Connecticut.............. 5.000 5.000 5.271 5.660 6.947 8.000 8.898 9.000 9.000 8.235 8.167 8.000 
Zine, prime westers,. East Bt. Louis.......;- se hoke 3.032 2.677 2.988 3.302 3.807 4.431 4.881 4.915 4.701 4.748 41518 4.500 
Lead, open market, East St. Louis................ 2.875 2.875 3.023 3.135 3.524 4.023 4.302 4.350 4.350 4.181 4.146 4.030 
Lead, open market, New York.............25-005 3.000 3.000 3.148 3.260 3.654 4.173 4.452 4.500 4.500 4.318 4.294 4.130 
Aluminum, 98-99 per cent, del...............0000. 22.900 22.900 22.529 20.400 21.150 21.900 21.400 21.400 21.400 21.400 21.400 21.400 
Antimony, Wet, NEW COCK... ec ci vec dices cceersds 5.720 5.737 5.914 5.845 6.255 6.487 7.104 7.005 6.880 6.820 7.077 7.125 
0 NOES SED a arg y TO paGENG cx Cova ees aS 35.000 35.000 35.000 35.000 35.000 35.000 35.000 35.000 35.000 35.000 35.000 35.000 
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rices Tell Market History 
Ores and Alloys 


Per Gross Ton 


Iron Ore Prices at Date of Buying Movement, del. lower lake ports 





Old range Old range Mesabi Mesabi lron prices, 
Bessemer Nonbessemer Bessemer Nonbessemer Valley 
Date buying Cents Cents Cents Cents No. 2 
Season movement Ton per unit Ton per unit Ton per unit Ton per unit Bessemer Foundry 
SU is es ke ee June 12, 1933 $ 4.80 9.320 $4.65 9.029 $4.65 >. 02 $4.50 8.738 $16.00 $15.50 
Si «kgaaee ka June 3, 1932 4.80 9.320 4.65 9.029 4.65 9.029 4.50 8.738 14.50 14.50 
RPE ac cavessue April 15, 1931 4.80 9.320 4.65 9.029 4.65 9.029 4.50 8.738 17.00 17.00 
RRs eee April 1, 1930 4.80 9.320 4.65 9.029 4.65 9.029 4.50 8.738 19.00 18.50 
FRR ag March , 1929 4.80 9.320 4.65 9.029 4.65 9.029 4.50 8.738 18.50 18,00 
BPRS A A April 16, 1928 4.55 8.835 4.40 8.544 4.40 8.544 4.25 8.252 17,50 17.25 
hg ES ae te April 8, 1927 4.55 8.835 4.40 8.544 4.40 8.544 4.25 8.252 19.50 18.50 
REIN: Wovess<o suse March 17, 1926 4.55 8.835 4.40 8.544 4.40 8.544 4.25 8.252 21.00 20.50 
a ERS Te April 4, 1925 4.55 8.835 4.40 8.544 4.40 8.544 4.25 8.252 22.00 21.00 
Oh | Se ee March 24, 1924 5.65 11.364 4.90 10.680 5.40 10.909 4.75 10.388 23.00 22.00 
| Serre March 24, 1923 6.45 12.818 5.70 12.233 6.20 12.364 5.55 11.942 31.00 31.00 
A SERRE CIR June 9, 1922 5.95 11.909 5.20 11.262 5.70 11.454 5.05 10.971 25.00 24.00 
See on 16, 1921 6.45 12.818 5.70 12.233 6.20 12.364 5.55 11.942 23.00 22.50 
SM crane kasiet a eb. 2, 1920 7.45 14.636 6.70 14,175 7.20 14.182 6.55 13.883 41.00 40.00 
a Srey e April 28, 1919 6.45 12.818 5.70 12.233 6.20 12.364 5.55 11.942 27.95 26.75 
Govt. Oct. 1, 1918 6.65 13.182 5.90 12.621 6.40 12.727 5.75 12.330 35.20 34.00 
1918 Prices July 1, 1918 6.40 12.727 5.65 12.136 6.15 12.273 5.50 11.845 35.20 33.00 
é April 1, 1918 5.95 11.909 5.20 11.262 5.70 11.454 5.05 10.971 35.20 33.00 
SEES re Nov. 22, 1916 5.95 11.909 5.20 11.262 5.70 11.454 5.05 10.971 30.00 26.00 
eg RRS ee Dec. es) 4.45 9.181 3.70 8.349 4.20 8.727 3.55 8.058 18.50 18,00 
+ CAS re April 19, 1915 3.75 7.909 3.00 6.990 3.45 7.455 2.80 6.699 13.60 12.75 
SS ay: werd 1, 1914 3.75 7.909 3.00 6.990 3.50 7.445 2.85 6.699 14.00 13.25 
Sy OS Ts 19, 1912 4.40 9.091 3.60 8.155 4.15 8.636 3.40 7.767 17.25 17.50 
oS REE rer honk 20, 1912 vas 7.909 3.00 6.990 3.50 7.455 2.85 6.690 14.25 13.25 
| 2) BAe aaa April 21, 1911 4.50 9.273 3.70 8.349 4.25 8.818 3.50 7.961 15.00 13.75 
i. SE eae Dec. 24, 1909 5.00 10.182 4.20 9.320 4.75 9.727 4.00 8.932 19.00 17.25 
Manganese Ore 
Dollars Per Gross Ton, Duty Paid, North Atlantic Ports, on Basis of 50 Per Cent Ore 
Jan. Feb. March April May sh0's July Aug. Sept. Oct Nov. D 
lo 2 $19.95 $19.95 $19.95 $19.95 $19.95 0.26 $20.45 $21.45 $21.45 $21.70 $21.70 $21.70 
| he .70 22.70 22.70 22.70 21.70 a 70 21.70 21.70 21.20 21.20 21.20 20.70 
> ee 24.20 24.20 23.70 23.70 23.70 23.70 23.70 23.70 23.70 22.70 22.70 22.70 
Ss nivie 24.95 24.70 24.7 24.70 24.7 24.70 24.7 24.20 24.20 24.20 24.20 24,20 
1929 27.70 27.70 27.70 27.70 27.70 27.70 26.70 26.70 26.70 25.70 25.70 25.70 
SEES 30.20 30.20 30.20 30.20 30.20 30.20 30:20 30.20 30.20 30.20 29.20 29.20 
ey eee 30.70 30.70 30.70 30.70 30.70 30.70 30.70 30.70 30.7 30.70 30.70 30.70 
$926. . .0'0 30.70 30.70 30.70 30.70 30.70 30.70 30.70 30.70 30.70 30.70 30.70 30.70 
os ES 32.20 32.70 33.20 33.20 32.70 32.20 32.20 32.20 31.70 31.70 31.70 31.70 
‘| Pes 31.20 32.70 23.20 32.20 32.20 31.70 30.70 30.20 30.20 30.20 31.70 32.20 
a9e0. hc 4 29.45 29.45 31.70 33.20 32.70 32.95 32.95 32.9 31.70 31.70 31.70 31.70 
| PE 10.50 11.00 12.50 12.75 12.75 13,25 13.50 13.75 *14,35 25.50 25.50 25.50 
ve Rae 18.75 17.50 17.25 14.00 14.00 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.00 
20 eae 30.00 38.75 38.75 32.25 35.00 37.50 42.25 35.00 35.00 fe 25.00 21.25 
2 ae 55.50 38.75 37.50 30.00 30.00 30.00 31.25 31.25 30.00 27.50 27.50 27.50 
is) PES 63.75 63.75 60.00 65.00 65.00 65.00 68.50 65.00 65.00 65.00 62.50 55.06 
1917 ‘ 30.00 30.00 40.00 40.00 50.00 50.00 50.00 50.00 60.00 60.00 60.00 60.00 
i a 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
5} Pe re 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 
*After September, 1922, duty lc per pound metallic content, $11.20 per gross ton SU per cent ore. 
Bessemer Ferrosilicon, 10 Per Cent 
Jan. Feb. March April May June Jul \ug. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
i See $20.50 $20.50 $20.50 $20.50 $20.50 $20.75 $22.40 $24.65 $2). ‘00 $27.75 $27.75 $27.7 
1932 3.00 22.00 20.50 20.50 20.50 20.50 20.50 20.50 20.50 20.50 20.50 20.50 
os EES 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 24.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 
SRP 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 29.50 29.00 29.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
ae 31.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 30.20 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
1928.. 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.u0 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
ae 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.u0 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 33.50 32.00 30.00 
(, eae 5.00 35.50 36.00 34.40 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.25 24.00 34.00 
\.. Saeae 39.50 39.50 39.50 37.50 35.50 35.50 35.50 35.50 34.00 33.50 34.25 35.00 
oO) ee 41.50 42.50 42.25 41.50 40,30 39.50 39.50 39.50 39.50 39.50 39.50 39.50 
ees 44.50 45.50 47.10 48.50 4 48.00 46.50 43.50 43.50 43.50 41.50 41,50 
. SPS 38.50 37.50 36.50 37.25 40.50 41.50 41.50 42.50 48.50 50.00 48.00 44.50 
ERS 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 52.50 57.50 
Sa 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 
ee 54.00 54.00 52.95 47.40 45.00 47.40 49.75 49.75 49.75 49.75 54.75 58.50 
1918 : 55.00 55.00 55.00 55.00 55.00 55.00 55.00 55.00 55.00 57.00 57.00 57.00 
fo) See 42.00 42.00 49.80 57.00 7.00 82.50 92.25 95.00 95.00 95.00 55.00 55.00 
Sees 6 wns 28.00 28.00 31.00 31.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 31.80 30.25 30.50 34.60 42.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 Per Cent 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct Nov Dec. 
a ee $74.50 $74.50 $74.50 $74.50 $74.50 $74.50 $74.50 $74.50 $74.50 $74.50 $74.50 $74.50 
ES Stk 77.50 77.50 77.50 77.50 77.50 77.50 77.50 77.50 77.50 77.50 77.50 76.30 
a 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 77.50 
Co ae 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 
3. ae 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 
Lo: 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 
.. SPS 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 
pS a 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 
eee 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 
ARES 75.00 75.00 75.00 75.00 75.00 75 74.50 74.50 74.50 75.00 75.00 82.50 
ae 85. 90.00 92.50 95.00 95.00 87.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 80.00 75.00 
Sar 57.50 55.00 54.00 55.00 57.50 57.50 55.00 55.00 55.00 70.00 82.50 82.5 
Be 80.00 92.00 93.00 .00 80.00 75.00 75.00 65.00 65.00 60.00 60.00 57.00 
4 See 82.00 80.00 .00 80.00 82.50 82.50 80.00 82.50 82.50 80.00 80.00 
|; Spe 145.00 125.00 115.00 110.00 110.00 85.00 80.00 78.00 80.00 85.00 80.00 80.00 
are 175.00 175.00 177.50 172.50 170.00 170.00 165.00 153.50 150.00 151.00 150.00 150.00 
neers és 122.50 156.25 175.00 187.50 230.00 230.00 237.50 225.00 212.50 171.25 157.50 172.50 
1916 83. 83.00 83.00 83.00 83.00 83.00 83.00 83.00 83.00 94.25 95.00 95.00 
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Market History— 
Spiegeleisen 





At Producers’ Furnaces 












, -50 -00 5.00 
‘ ; ‘ 0.00 
34.00 : 3.00 33.00 ‘ 33.00 

34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 33.20 33.50 34.00 34.00 34.00 
32.00 2.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 34.00 
eae 37.00 35.50 34.80 34.00 33.35 33.00 30.15 30.00 31.00 
34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 38.75 37.00 
ijn ia, 33.00 33.00 32.00 31.50 32.25 33.00 33.00 34. 34.00 
ibaaue 38.00 36.75 36.00 5.00 32.50 32.00 31.00 31.75 31.00 
39,25 43.00 -00 45.00 45.00 43.50 .00 39. 38.00 
30.00 35.25 5.00 37.00 38.00 37.75 36.80 35.50 
32.00 31.75 9.60 27.50 26.20 25 24.85 25.00 25.00 
cha ewe 46.60 57.60 60.40 66.85 75.00 75.00 75.00 79.35 82.00 80.00 74.35 57.90 
See *67.,50 *52.50 *42.50 *34.50 *31.35 *27.50 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 39.00 
| SPP 59.00 59.00 65. *70.00 *71,00 *75.00 *75.00 *75.00 *75.00 *75.00 *75.00 *72.50 
_ Ae 57.50 66.25 77.50 76.75 78.00 83.00 85.00 81.25 80.50 73.50 63.25 60.00 
ta See 32.50 42.50 55.00 60.00 60.00 55.00 47.50 47.50 45.00 40.00 45.00 50.00 
1 ene: 25.00 25.50 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 29.00 30.00 30.08 30.00 








*Prices from and including April, 1918, and to and including June, 1919 are for 16 per cent spiegeleisen. All other prices apply to 20 per 
cent metal. 








Ferromanganese, delivered Pittsburgh 








All other prices in above table were based on 






*Prices from May, 1918, to January, 1919, inclusive, were based on 70 per cent ferromanganese. 


80 per cent metal. 
tDuty of 1% cents per pound contained manganese became effective on ferromanganese Sept. 21, 1922. 


**Quotations seaboard to January, 1917; delivered Pittsburgh thereafter. 





Pig lron 










Per Gross Ton 
Bessemer, delivered Pittsburgh 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 

1933 $15.76 $15.76 $15.76 $16.26 $16.66 $17.26 $17.86 $18.26 $19.26 $19.26 $19.26 $19. 26 
1932 17. 26 16.96 16.7 6.76 16.1 5.95 15. 1 1 15.76 ‘ 
ye) Pare 18.76 18.51 18.26 18.26 18.26 18.26 18.26 18,26 18,26 18.16 17.76 17.51 
> BRS? 20.76 20.76 20.76 20.76 20.76 20.76 20.46 20.26 20.13 19.36 18.63 18.76 
1929 19.96 19.86 20.11 20.26 20.56 20.76 20.76 20.76 20.76 20.76 20.76 20.76 
eG a ‘a 19,26 19.26 19.21 19.26 19.26 18.76. 18.76 18.76 18.86 19.11 19.96 «+ 20.01 
ERPS 21.26 20.76 21.16 21.26 20.86 20.66 20.26 20.26 19.86 19.76 19.76 19.26 
.. See 22.76 22.76 22.76 21.56 21.01 20.76 20.46 19.76 19.96 20.86 22.01 21.51 
|| Se 24.66 24.66 23.96 26.76 21.66 20.76 20.76 20.76 21.06 21.56 22.76 
1924 24.66 25.01 24.86 24.61 24.06 23.26 if 21.76 21.76 21.76 22.11 23.26 
Ga sw acd 29.27 29.57 31.67 32.77 32.07 30.27 28.52 28.07 28.27 27.27 25.47 24.27 
Se 21.51 21.31 21.21 22.46 26.46 26.96 26.76 29.16 35.27 35.12 27.77 30.33 
ys aa 33.96 30.96 28.96 27.46 26.06 25.06 22.96 21.96 22.46 22.06 21.96 21.96 
1920 40. 43.15 43.40 43.50 43.90 44.25 46.80 49.50 50.45 $0.17 42.33 36.96 
cORe jAwas 33.60 33. 32.55 29.35 29.35 29.35 29.35 29.35 29.35 29.35 36.65 
ta, oe 37.25 37.25 37.25 36.15 36.15 36.40 36.60 36.60 36.60 36.60 36.60 36.60 
1 Ly Seeeyeat 35.95 35.95 37.45 42.20 44.95 55.20 57.95 55.55 48.27 37.25 37.25 37.25 
| Sea 21.32 21.45 21.55 21.95 21.95 21.95 21.95 21 22.20 24.33 30.35 35.95 
1915 14.70 14.63 14.55 14.55 14.55 14.58 14.88 15.89 16.80 16.95 17.45 19.70 
1914 15.00 15.09 - 15.15 14.90 14.90 14.90 14.90 14.90 14, 14.85 14.70 14.70 
1953... 18.15 18.15 18.15 17.90 17.90 17.26 16.65 16.52 16.65 16.60 16.09 15 

1912 15.15 15.00 15.02 15.15 15.15 15.15 15.15 15,43 15.93 17.75 18.05 18.15 
1911. 15.90 15.90 15.90 15.90 15. 15. 15.90 15.90 15. 15.39 15.10 15,15 
RE 19.90 19,42 18.90 18.15 17.09 16.73 16.40 16.21 15, 15.90 15.90 15.90 
| See RF 17.34 16.78 16. 15.80 15.48 16.13 16.37 17.13 18.33 19.68 19.80 19.90 
L., ae 19.00 17.90 17.86 17,49 16.92 16. 16.73 16.11 15.90 15.48 16.74 17,40 
1907. 22.92 22.78 22.85 22.16 24.10 24.10 23.30 22.90 22.90 22.80 20.60 19 

1906. 17.32 17,29 17. 17.25 17,24 17.38 ay 50 17.96 18.44 20.06 21.96 22.75 
, es 16.85 16.45 16.35 16.30 16.20 15.65 15.00 15.40 15.90 16.50 17.70 18.10 
| aa 13.60 13.39 13.85 14,10 13.60 12.60 12.50 12.65 12.75 13.35 15.25 16.60 
1903, 22.35 22.35 22.00 21.60 20.00 19.85 19.00 17.85 16.35 15.85 15.25 14.35 
5, RS 16.70 16,93 17.56 * 18.37 20.95 21.25 22.00 21.75 21.75 21.95 22.25 22.12 
\. ae? 13.25 13,60 16.56 16.69 16.65 15.94 16.00 As 15.71 15. 16.10 16.35 
RS 24.90 24.90 24.90 24. 24.90 19.75 18.00 16.05 14.00 13.25 13.65 13.55 
1899. . 11.00 11.75 14.00 15.15 16.25 19.00 20.75 22.00 23.50 24.00 24.50 25.00 
1898. . 9.90 10.15 10,40 10.50 10.50 10.40 10.35 10.40 10.40 10.30 10.20 10.65 
|.) ae 10.50 10.65 10.50 10. 5 9.35 9,00 9.05 10.00 10.25 10.25 9.90 
| Ser 12.30 12.80 12.00 13.15 12.7 12.40 12,20 11.45 11.25 11.50 12.30 11,40 
Sees 645% 10. 10.15 10.25 10.75 11.25 12.00 14.00 14.75 17 25 15.75 14.00 12.25 
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Market History— 
Malleable, f.0.b. Valley 


Jan. Feb, March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
be $14.50 $14.50 $14.50 $14.50 $14.90 $15.50 $16.10 $16.50 $17.50 $17.50 $17.50 $17.50 
5  SSRPIS 16.00 15.50 15.50 15.50 15.00 14.50 14.50 14.50 14.50 14.50 14.50 14.50 
ot CRS 17.50 17.25 17.00 17.00, 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 16.90 16.50 16.00 
1 Seer 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 18.70 18.50 18.35 17.80 17.56 17.50 
|. ee 18.00 18.00 18.10 18.50 18.80 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19,00 
(Aah 17.25 17.25 17.25 17.25 17,25 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.10 17.35 17.90 18.00 
| FRE 18.50 18.10 18.40 18.50 18.50 18.25 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.25 
Se 20.50 20.50 20.50 19.30 19.00 18.00 17.80 17.50 17.70 18.35 19.75 19.00 
| Se 22.75 22.25 21.25 20.10 19.00 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.80 19.35 20.35 20.50 
ae 224 23.00 22.50 22.20 21.30 19.75 19.00 19.00 19.50 19.50 19.75 20.50 
Se 27.25 a1. a> 29.20 31.00 30.20 28.25 25.50 24.70 24.60 23.25 20.40 22.00 
1 SE 19.45 19.00 19.00 20.40 24.60 24.50 25.00 28.60 34.00 32.30 29.25 26.25 
|. oa 32.25 28.75 26.46 24.90 23.75 22.60 20.40 20.00 20.40 20.20 20.00 20.00 
i. eae 38.95 41.60 42.35 41.60 41.60 41.85 43.40 48.25 50.50 48.25 40.40 36.00 
oo A 31.50 31.50 30.45 27.25 27.25 27.25 27.25 27.25 27.25 27.75 31.75 36.40 
{41 Sees 33.50 33.50 34.45 34.45 34.45 34.65 34.90 34,90 34.90 34.50 34.50 34.50 
1917. 31.00 33.50 36.00 39 42.70 40.10 53.00 54.00 49.60 34.25 33.50 33.50 
eee 19.00 18.65 18.50 18.50 18,50 18,50 18.50 18.50 18.55 20.15 25.85 30.75 
See 12.75 12.75 12.85 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.65 13.75 14.50 14.60 15.50 17.90 
1) Se 13.15 13.19 14.15 13.25 13.25 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 12.90 12,75 12.75 
gt pe 17.25 17.20 16.75 15.75 14.85 14.40 14.15 14.00 14.05 14.25 13.85 13.50 

Basic, Valley 

Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
1933. $14.00 $14.00 $14.00 $14.00 $14.40 $15.00 $15.60 $16.00 $17.00 $17.00 $17.00 $17.00 
>, SEAS 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 14.50 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 
re 17.00 16.75 16.75 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 16.60 15.00 15.00 
oy ees 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18,20 18.00 17.7 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Se 17.50 17.50 17 18.00 18.30 18.50 18,50 18.50 18,50 18.50 18.50 18,50 
eae 17.00 17 17.00 16.75 16.20 15.80 15.95 16.00 16.10 16.85 17.70 17.50 
|. SESE 18.50 17.85 18.50 19.00 18.10 17.90 17.50 17.50 17.15 17,00 17.00 17.00 
ee 20.00 19.50 21.00 19,80 19,25 19.00 18.70 18.00 18,20 19.10 19.25 19.75 
2. EEO 21.90 22.00 21.40 20.20 19.90 18.20 18.00 18.00 18.30 18.80 19.90 20.00 
i, ae 21.40 22.00 21.70 21.70 20.70 20.00 19.00 19.00 9.00 19.00 19.25 20.50 
ae. cies 25.90 26.10 29.80 31.00 29.80 27.35 25.15 25.00 25.00 23.75 20.80 21.006 
i) Se 18.30 17.95 17.95 20.20 24.65 25.00 25.00 27.40 32.90 30.50 28.10 25.20 
1921 29.35 26.95 24.80 23.95 22.05 21.35 19.00 19.00 19.70 19.30 19.10 18.05 
1920 38.20 42.25 43.00 43.00 43.25 43.65 45.75 48.50 48.50 45.25 34.90 33.00 
1919 30.00 30.00 28.95 25.75 25.75 y PY ge 25.75 25.75 25.75 25.75 30.15 34.20 
1918 33.00 33.00 33.00 32.00 32.00 2.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 
i are 30.00 39.00 32.55 38.00 41.90 49.15 52.85 49.40 41.35 33.00 33.00 33.00 
2 Se 17.85 18.00 18.25 18.00 18.15 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.65 20.30 27.25 30.00 
SwEe si Vaeu 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.65 12.70 12.95 14.35 15.00 15.00 15.50 17.50 
et eee 12.35 13.05 13.05 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 12.85 12.50 12.50 
1913 16.45 16.30 16.05 15.70 14,90 14.50 14.20 14,05 14.15 13.70 13.00 12.50 
iY Ege 12.40 12.25 12.75 13.00 13.00 13.20 13.50 14.00 15.15 16.20 16.20 16.45 
8 as 13.30 13.60 13.75 13.75 13.40 13.05 13.00 13.00 12.70 12.50 12.30 12.45 
1910. 16.90 16.30 16.00 15.95 15.05 14.70 14.50 14.00 13.85 13.15 13.35 13.45 
1909. 15.50 15.20 14.95 14.15 14.15 14.95 15.00 15.25 15.90 16.95 17.50 17.00 
1908. 17.10 17.00 16.00 16.00 14.85 15.25 14.50 14.60 14.25 14,25 14,95 15.50 
es Lee 22.00 22.00 21.00 21.00 23.00 yo By 21.95 21.45 20.10 19.70 18.75 18.00 
tae 17.00 16.70 17.00 17.15 17.25 17.50 17.25 17.75 18.40 19.30 21.00 23.00 
BUS c caie, 15.25 15.25 15.50 15.00 15.00 14.35 14.25 14.50 14.70 15.00 16.75 16.58 
1904...... 12.85 12.50 12.90 13.10 12.50 11.65 11.35 11.75 11.65 12.05 13.95 19.65 
eee 20.95 21.25 21.10 20.60 19.35 19,15 18.55 15.35 16.00 15.10 14.15 13.10 
1902. 19.75 16.15 16.50 17.50 15.75 20.65 20.60 20.60 20.65 20.70 20.90 20.90 

No. 2 Foundry, f.0.b. Chicago 

Jan. Feb March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec 
| Pee $15.50 $15.50 $15.50 $15.50 $15.90 $16.00 $16.75 $17.00 $17.50 $17.50 $17.50 $17.50 
Ly Se 16.50 16.50 16.50 16.00 15.60 16.00 15.50 15.50 15.50 15.50 15.50 15.50 
>) ee 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.20 17.00 16.60 
1930 20.00 20.00 19.50 19.40 19.00 18.40 17.90 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 
SS 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
i See 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.20 18.00 17.60 17.60 18.25 18.80 20.00 20.00 
7 APS eS 20.90 20.25 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 19.50 19.50 18.75 18.50 18.50 
| Se 23.00 23.00 23.00 22.00 21.65 21.10 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 
1925 23.80 24.00 24.00 22.60 21.25 20.25 20.30 20.50 21.10 21.60 22.75 23.00 

25 pee 23.70 24.40 24.50 24.40 22.80 21.40 19.80 20.40 20.50 20.50 21.00 22.06 
1023 28.80 29.75 31.25 32.50 32.50 31.25 28.00 27.10 26.75 25.60 23.30 23.00 
1922 19.00 18.90 20.00 20.50 22.60 23.25 24.65 28.60 32.00 Ke 30.60 28.00 
1921 32.75 28.65 25.80 24.25 23.00 21.10 19.15 19.60 21.75 21.50 21.00 20.00 
Le 40.00 42.25 43.00 43.00 43.00 43.00 44.40 46.00 46.00 46.00 42.40 36.50 
Ss 31.00 31.00 29.95 26.75 26.75 26.75 26.75 26.75 26.75 31.75 31.75 38.30 
4. Eee 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
1 RP 30.00 31.25 35.70 39.25 43.20 51.00 55.00 55.00 49.50 33.00 33.00 33.00 
See 18.50 18.50 18.70 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 18.65 19,15 25.00 29.25 
en S ss 0 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.40 13.80 14.45 17.10 18.00 
Lo ee 14.25 14.20 14,25 14,25 14.25 14.20 14,00 14.00 13.65 13.30 13.00 13.00 
1913 18.00 18.00 17.60 17.25 16.70 16.10 15.20 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 14.50 
+ es 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.25 14.50 14.50 14.60 15.30 16.35 17.30 17.85 18.00 
| RR 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 14.50 14.50 14.50 14,00 14.00 
ee 19.00 18.75 18.25 17.00 16.75 16.50 16.50 16.50 16.50 16.00 16.00 16.00 
1909... 17.45 16.75 16.50 16.45 16.20 16.40 16.90 17.35 18.20 18.85 19.00 19.00 
1908. . 18.25 17.85 17.40 17.20 17.00 17.30 17.00 17.00 16.75 16.50 16.75 17.35 
1907.. 26.00 26.50 26.75 27.50 27.40 26.50 25.40 24.50 23.60 22.60 20.60 19.00 
Sie 19.25 19.25 19.00 18.75 18.50 18.10 18.30 18.90 19.75 21.50 26.50 27.00 
1905... 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.25 16.60 16.15 16.35 16.50 17.55 18.90 19.50 
Seen 14.10 13.75 13.55 14.00 13.80 13.40 13.30 13.35 13.40 13.70 15.60 16.60 

25.00 - 24.00 24.00 23.00 21.70 20.50 18.50 17.50 16.85 15.90 14.50 14,30 

15.80 16.75 18.60 19.75 21.75 22.50 23.40 24.65 27.15 27.15 26.90 25.40 

14.60 14,10 15.20 15.50 15.50 15.50 15.50 15.20 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.50 

24.50 24.50 23.75 23.25 22.00 20.25 17.75 15.50 14.50 14.00 14.25 14.60 

11.25 12.00 14,25 15.00 15.25 17.00 17.00 20.00 22.00 23.00 23.50 24.50 

10.50 10.50 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 

11.00 10.75 10.75 10.75 10.25 10.00 10,00 10.00 10.25 10.75 10.75 10.50 

13.50 12.25 12.00 12.00 11.75 11,25 1125 11.20 10. 80 10.75 11.10 11,25 

9.75 9.75 9.75 10.00 10.25 10.75 12.50 13.50 13.50 14.50 14.50 14.00 
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Market History— 
Malleable, f.0.b. Chicago 


Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
pe $15.50 $15.50 $15.50 $15.50 $15.90 $16.00 $17.50 
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Jan Feb March April May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec 
193 $13.50 $13.50 $13.50 $14.19 $15.99 $18.19 $16.79 $17.20 $17.76 $17.76 $17.76 $18.76 
193 16.00 15.75 15.75 15.00 15.00 14.50 14,35 13.90 13.75 13.60 13.50 13.50 
1931 17.25 17.25 17.25 17.25 17.00 17.00 16.75 16.75 16.00 16.00 16.0) 16.00 
1931 19°20 19.00 18.80 18.76 18.75 18.75 18.00 18.00 17.87 17.50 17.50 17.50 
RRS aig aa’ 20.15 20.50 20.25 20.25 20.50 20.25 19.85 19.85 19.85 19.75 19.75 19.75 
1928 19:50 19.50 19.50 19.25 19°10 19.10 19.00 19 19.00 «19.75 19.75 19.75 
1927 21.2 21.00 21.00 20.90 20.75 20.75 20.50 19.75 19.75 19.50 19.50 19.25 
1926 22.75 22.50 22.20 21.76 21.76 21.76 21.00 21.00 20.76 21.00 22.50 22.75 
1995 24.28 24:20 ~—«-24.05 22.65 21.45 21.50 21.50 20.55 20:50 20.50 22:70 23.00 
eee 22.50 22.50 21.50 21.35 20.75 20.60 20.50 20.00 20.00 20.00 21.46 22.50 
1923 27.70 28.15 29.35 30.75 30.75 28.15 27.25 25.10 25.10 24.00 22.60 23.30 
1922 20.25 19.85 19.90 21.70 24.55 25.25 26.00 29.50 30.00 30.25 28.00 27.65 
1921 33.35 29.95 26.20 25.00 25.00 24.70 22.25 20.70 19.50 20.50 20.90 20.25 
+2 ae 39.75 40.50 43.00 43.70 44.00 44.05 44.10 47.45 51.15 50.75 44.55 34.75 
ht 33.90 33.90 32.85 29.65 28.80 25.50 26.60 27.00 27.00 27.90 33.00 35.75 
eae... 33.90 33.90 33.90 32.90 32.90 32.90 32.90 32.90 32.90 36.60 36.90 36.90 
SORT ica 30.15 30.50 33.80 38.25 40.80 46.40 50.75 51.00 46.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 
1916 19.50 19.50 20.00 20.50 20.00 19,25 19.00 19.25 20.00 21.00 25.50 30.50 
1915.... 13.50 13.75 14.00 13.25 13.50 13.50 13.75 15.25 17.25 17.50 17.75 18.00 
Lae 14.00 14.25 14,25 14.25 14.00 14. 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 13.50 13.50 
>. Re 18.25 18.00 17.50 16.50 16.50 16 15.25 15.00 15.25 15.25 15.00 14.25 
1912 14.25 14.25 14.25 15.00 15.00 15.25 15.50 16.25 16.50 17.50 18.00 18.25 
1911 14.50 15.00 15.25 15.2 14.75 14.50 14.50 14.50 14.50 14.50 14.25 14.25 6 
1910 18.75 18.50 18.00 17.50 16.25 15.75 15.50 15.00 15.00 14.50 14.50 14.50 
1909 16.40 16.10 15.85 15.05 15.00 15.85 15.90 16.15 16.80 17.85 18.36 18.15 
No. 2X Foundry, f.0.b. Buffalo 
Jan Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 

1933...... $16.50 $16.50 $16.50 $16.50 $16.50 $16.50 $17.10 $17.15 $17.50 $17.50 $17.50 $17.50 
BR va vias 16.50 16.50 16.50 16.50 16.50 16.50 16.50 16.50 16.50 16.50 16.50 16.50 
1931 eS 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 17.60 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 
1930 19.40 19.00 19,00 19,00 19.00 19.00 19.00 18.7 19.0 18.40 18.00 18.00 
\ SSA 19.00 19.00 19.25 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20. 20.00 20.00 20.00 
1928... 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 18.00 19.00 19.00 
Se 19.75 18.90 18.15 18.00 18 17.90 17.50 17.45 18.00 18.00 17.60 17.50 
1926..... 21.50 21.50 21.50 21.50 21.25 20.50 19.80 20. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
| ee 23.50 22.75 22.50 20.90 19.25 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.50 21.25 21.50 
| er 23.10 22.75 22. 21.50 20.50 19.90 19.30 19.10 19.50 19.60 20.90 22.00 
1923 28.00 28.50 29.40 30.10 29.80 29.50 26. 25.50 25.25 23.00 20.70 22.00 
1922 19.80 19.15 18.30 20.75 23 23.85 25.35 31.50 33.75 31.50 27.85 26.00 
Ek oidiece 33.75 31.25 28.25 26.75 26.25 23.85 21.75 21.25 21.05 20.40 

Ss eas y 41.50 44 45.15 46.25 46.25 46.25 46.25 48.75 51.25 51.25 

Se 32.25 32.25 31.45 28.00 28 28.00 28.00 28.70 28.75 29.90 

i 33.50 33 590 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 35.25 

Se 35.00 35.00 38.15 40.00 42.75 49.15 53.50 54.00 49.05 33.50 

., See 18.50 18.60 18.85 19.15 19.00 18.75 18.75 18.75 18 20.70 

Sees 13.15 13.05 12.55 12.75 12.75 12.75 12.80 13.70 15.15 15.80 

| ey 13.00 13.00 13.75 13.90 13.50 13.05 13.05 13.20 13.25 12.60 

er 17.25 17.00 17.00 16.50 15.50 14.75 14.00 14.00 14.25 14.00 
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Market History— 
No. 2 Foundry, f.0.b. Valley 








Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec 
$14.50 $14.50 $14.50 $14.50 $14.75 $15.50 $15.50 $15.50 $16.50 $16.50 $16. 5 $16.50 
15.50 15.50 15.00 15.00 14.80 14.50 14.50 14.50 14,50 14.50 14.50 14,50 
17. 6.75 16.90 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.u0 17.00 16.85 16.00 15. 5¢ 
18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 17.63 18.00 18.00 17.75 17.20 17.00 17.00 
17.50 17.50 17.75 18,15 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 
17.25 17.25 17,25 17,25 17.10 16.75 16.50 16.50 16.85 17.00 17.70 18.00 
18.4 18.06 18,37 18.50 18.50 18.20 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.45 17.25 
20.50 20.50 20.50 19, 30 19.00 18,00 17.80 17.50 17.7 18.35 19.60 19.00 
22.25 22.00 21.25 20.20 18.85 18.50 18,50 18,75 19,20 20.40 00.00 20.50 
2.40 23.00 22.50 21.75 20.90 19,50 19.00 19,25 19,50 19.50 19.60 20.50 
27.00 27.00 29.60 31.00 30.15 27.75 25.60 24.70 24.75 23.40 22.00 22.00 
20.05 19.20 19.20 20.55 23.95 24.20 24.20 31.00 35.25 31.85 28.40 25.00 
31.10 28.20 26.20 25.05 23.80 22.50 20.30 20.10 21.2 21.20 20.05 20.35 
40.90 42.40 43.40 44.20 45.40 45.40 46.40 49.65 50.95 48.95 42.95 37.20 
31.00 31.00 29.10 26.75 26.75 28.15 28.15 28.15 29.50 34.95 33.35 38.15 
33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 34.00 34.00 34,00 
32.35 34,25 37.20 39.99 42.95 51.40 55.90 54.70 49.05 33.00 33.00 33.00 
Aes 18.90 18.75 18.75 18.90 18.70 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.65 20.75 26.10 31.30 
SS 13.25 13.25 13,25 12.95 12.75 12.75 12.85 13.95 14,75 14.85 15.90 17.50 
age 12.89 13.25 13.40 13.50 13.50 13.50 13.50 13.30 13.25 13,10 12.90 13.05 
| Sa 17.50 17.30 16.75 15.80 14.80 14,15 13.85 13.80 14.00 13.90 13.90 13.50 
Se 13.00 13.10 13.20 13.35 13.30 13.30 13.50 13.85 14.50 16.15 17.30 17.50 
ee 18.75 13,75 13.85 13.85 14,75 13.60 13.50 13.50 13.50 13.50 13.15 12.80 
a 17.00 16.55 16.10 15.75 15.35 14.65 14,20 14,10 14.40 13.95 13.75 13.75 
te ee 55,95 15.00 14,85 14.25 14.35 14.85 15,25 15.35 16.25 17.10 17.25 17.25 
1908.... 16.35 16.00 15.70 15.10 14.50 13.35 15.10 15.00 14,60 14.20 15.50 15.50 
tee 23.30 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.50 24.50 23.15 22.55 21.30 20.05 19.15 17.05 
ae 17.55 17.25 17.15 16.75 16.65 16.25 16.50 18.00 19.00 20.50 23.00 23.75 
SPS ce os 16.50 16.15 16,00 16.15 15.75 14.35 14.35 14.55 14.75 15.65 16.85 17.25 
3 Se 12.50 12.25 13.00 12.90 13.35 11.65 11.50 11.65 11.75 12.40 15.00 16.00 

Southern No. 2, f.0.b. Birmingham 
(Local delivery) 

Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aus Sex Oct Nov. Dec. 
$11.00 $11.00 $11.00 $11.40 $12.00 $12.00 $12.60 $13.00 $13.50 $13.50 $13.50 $13.50 
12.00 11.20 11.00 11,00 11,00 11.00 11.00 11,00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 
14.00 13.00 13,00 13,00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 
14.70 15.00 14.50 14.00 14.00 14,06 14.00 14. Of 14,00 14.00 14.00 14.00 
16.50 16.50 16.00 15.50 15.50 15.25 14,00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 
16,00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 15.9% 15.50 15.65 16.25 16.25 16.30 16.50 
18.50 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 17.43 17.25 17.25 17.25 16.00 16.00 
22.75 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 20.80 20.00 20.00 20.00 
20.10 20.75 21.00 20.00 20.00 19,00 18.00 18,00 18.50 19,50 21.00 21.20 
21.60 23.00 23.00 22.20 21.60 20.00 18.20 17.90 17.65 17.50 17.90 19.50 
23.30 24.50 26.50 27.00 27.00 26.75 25.00 23.60 22.75 20. 2 19,25 21.00 
16,15 19,25 15.25 16.00 17.60 18.50 18,50 20.70 26.25 27.40 24.00 22.50 
33,49 27.70 25.10 23.00 22.50 21.70 20.25 19.00 19.00 19,00 18.25 17.00 
38.20 40.00 40.00 40.00 42.00 42.30 42.30 42.00 42.00 42.00 39.50 38.00 
31.00 31.00 30.00 26.75 26.25 25.25 25.00 26.75 26.75 27.45 30.65 35.15 
33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 35.25 35.25 35.25 
23.00 24.50 28.00 35.80 35.75 35.75 46.00 48.00 43.50 33.50 33.50 33.506 
14.50 14.65 15.00 15.00 15.00 14.45 14.00 13.60 14,40 15.15 19.60 23.00 
9.50 9.50 9.40 9.35 9.75 9.55 9.60 11.00 11.30 11.75 13.15 14.20 
10,50 10.50 10.60 10.50 10.50 10.45 10.05 10.00 10.00 10.00 9.90 9.50 
13.70 13.50 13.00 12.50 11.75 10.60 10.50 11. 06 11.0 11.00 10.75 11.00 
10.00 10.00 10.05 10.50 10.95 11.00 11.25 11.65 12.50 13.45 3.79 13.50 
11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 10.75 10.25 10.00 10.05 10.10 10.00 9.75 10.00 
14.00 13.90 13.00 12.10 11.80 11.60 11.40 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 
13.00 12.70 11.75 11.00 11.00 11.30 12.30 13.00 14.00 14.50 14.50 14.00 
12.80 12.50 12.10 11.90 11.50 12.00 11.60 12.05 12.50 12. 5( 12.50 13.00 
23.00 23.00 22.75 22.00 21.40 21.25 20.50 19.80 18.10 17.65 16.0 14.90 
14.00 14.00 13.70 13.65 13.75 13.50 13.00 14.15 16.00 17.15 21.25 22.00 
13.50 13.50 13.50 13.25 12.75 11.85 11.00 11.6 11.7 12.50 14,06 14.00 
9.75 9.50 9.70 10.00 9.65 9.15 9.15 9.50 9 10.65 12.75 13.05 

Lake Superior Charcoal, delivered Chicago 

Jan Feb. Marc April May June Jul; \ug. S s Nov. Dec 
Ss ee $23.04 $23.04 23.04 $23.04 $23.04 $23.04 $23.04 $23.04 $23.54 $23.54 $23.54 $23.54 
oy See 22.2 23.04 23.04 23.04 23.04 23.04 23.04 23.04 23.04 23.04 23.04 23.04 
1 ee 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 25.54 25.04 25.04 20.79 
| ROS 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 24.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 7.04 27.04 27.04 
SS 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 7.04 27.04 27.04 
7) Se 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 
eS 7.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 
1926 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 
| Se 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 
1924 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 
2) See 33.15 33.53 35.53 36.55 36.55 36.65 36.62 32.10 32.04 30.04 28.65 29.04 
. } eS 31.50 30.50 26.90 26.50 28.40 30.00 31.65 33.75 36.15 36.15 36.15 36.15 
SS 40.25 38.50 38.50 38.50 38.50 38.50 36.87 34. 30 33.25 32.50 32.25 31.50 
i 48.75 55.65 57.50 57.50 57.50 57.50 7.50 57.60 58.30 58.50 58.50 53.50 
OSS 38.70 38.70 38.70 33.25 31.75 31.75 31.75 32.75 32.75 33.15 35.50 41.00 
ae 37.50 37.50 37.50 37.50 37.50 37.50 37.70 37.70 37.70 37.70 38.70 38.70 
- 33.75 34.50 37.55 42.25 49.25 51.80 59.50 59.50 $9.50 48.50 37.50 37.50 
7 19.25 19.50 19.75 19.75 19.75 19.79 19.75 19.75 19.75 20.35 21.95 31.75 
it Pa 15.75 15.75 15.75 15.75 15.25 15.25 15.75 15.75 15.95 16.25 17.50 19.25 
ae 15.50 15.50 15.50 15.50 15.75 15.75 15.75 15.75 15.75 15.75 15.75 15.75 
1913. 18,25 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 16,75 16.75 15.00 15.00 15.75 15.50 15.50 
i) Se 16.50 16.50 16.50 15.50 15.75 15.75 16.25 16.75 17.75 18.75 18.75 18.75 
pt eee 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.00 17,00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 16.50 16.50 
RS 19.50 19.50 19.00 19.00 19.00 18,50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.00 18.00 17.56 
1909 re 19.50 19.70 19.70 19,70 19,70 19,70 19,7 19.70 19,70 19.70 19,70 19.70 
i Seer 22.80 21.50 21.50 21.10 19.85 19,50 19,50 19.50 19.50 19.50 19,50 19.50 
|) RS 25.50 26,75 25.50 26.00 27.10 27.40 27.10 27.06 26.75 26.10 25.25 23.50 
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Market History— 
Standard Low Phosphorus, del. Eastern Pennsylvania 


Feb. March 
$20.50 


*Nominal. 


Jan. 
$17.75 $17.75 ‘ 75 B17.75 .75 ee Not offered after 
18.00 17.75 


indededialeie be! 
sl ai tag kata er tee ae 
RSAsssss 


33. 
26 
17 
12 
12 
16 
12. 
12 


Semifinished Material 


Per Gross Ton f.o.b. 


Open-Hearth Sheet Bars, Pittsburgh 


Jan Feb. March April June July Aug. Sept. , Nov. 
$26.00 $26.00 : $26.00 ; .00 $26.00 $26.00 : ; $26.00 
27.50 ‘ 10 6.00 26.00 00 6.00 ; 26.00 


30.00 


Wh ee 


March April } J 
$26.00 $26.00 . ; ‘ ‘ $26.00 $26.00 $26.00 
0 10 00 00 6.0 .00 6.0 .00 


30.00 
47.00 
53.40 
47.00 
57.00 
60.00 
33.75 
20,00 
21.00 
28.70 
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Market History— 
Open-Hearth Billets, Pittsburgh 


Jan. Feb. March April May June July Au Sept Oct Nov Dec 
2 4» SESE $26.00 $26.00 $26.00 $26.00 $26.00 $26.00 $26.00 $26.00 $26.00 $26.00 $26.00 $26.00 
ae 27.50 27.00 27.00 27.90 27.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26. 01 
SS 30.00 0.00 30.00 30.00 30.90 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 
SS ve ge 33.80 33.00 33.00 33.00 32.20 31.25 31.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 30.50 
> PRS 33. 34.25 34.00 34.50 36.00 35.75 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 34.75 
{See 33.00 33 33.00 33.00 33.00 32.50 32.25 32.00 32.00 32.75 33.00 33,00 
Bets <4:5% 35.00 34.00 33.60 33.50 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 
| EES 35.50 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
og Se 37.75 37.65 37.75 35.80 35.40 33.90 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.06 35.00 35.00 
pee 40.0 40.00 40.00 40.00 39.20 38.00 38.00 38.00 37.10 36.60 35.50 35.50 
ae 37.50 38.85 44.50 46.00 45. 42.90 42.50 42.50 42.50 41.50 41.50 40.00 
2 SS 29.00 28.00 28.30 30.10 34.50 35.00 35.00 35.00 39.50 40.00 38.80 36.50 
us) Sea 43.50 1.0 38.50 37.75 37.00 37.00 32.25 30.00 29.80 30.00 29.00 29.00 
‘See 49.60 61.25 66.25 70.00 70.00 66.25 65.00 61.25 60.00 58.75 52.50 46.25 
ee 43.50 43.50 42.25 38.50 38.50 38.00 37.30 38.00 38.50 39.30 40.85 45.00 
st SORES 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 
eae 60.00 62.50 67.00 72.50 85.00 93.75 100.00 93.00 73.75 $8.75 47.50 47.50 
| eae 4.75 3 40.60 45.00 44.25 41.20 40.00 43.60 45.00 45.75 52.00 58.75 
.. ee 19,50 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.85, 21.50 24.00 25.60 26.50 28.00 30.20 
|S Saree 0.00 20.75 21.00 20.80 20.00 19.75 19.30 20.00 21.00 20.60 19.00 18.50 
4} Bae 28.70 29.40 29.50 29.50 28.10 26.50 26.50 26.10 25.00 23.00 20.85 20.00 
Jy Det 19.75 19.50 19.40 20.25 21.00 21.25 21.75 21.75 21.75 21.75 21.75 28.00 
DORE ak wes 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 22.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 20.25 19.50 19.75 19.25 
Lg yeas 28.00 28.00 28.50 28.75 28.75 27.00 26.50 26.00 25.00 24.00 23.25 23.00 

Bessemer Billets, Pittsburgh 

Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct Nov. De 
ee $26.00 $26.00 $26.00 $26.00 $26.00 $26.00 $26.00 $26.00 $26.00 $26.00 $26.00 $26.00 
> Se 27.50 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
i. San 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 
Eee 33.80 33.00 33.00 33.00 32.20 31.25 31.00 31.00 1.00 31.00 31.00 30.50 
BOEP is cee 33.00 34.25 34.00 34.50 36.00 35.75 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 34.75 
(> co See 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 32.50 32.25 32.00 32.00 32.75 33.00 33.00 
Saree 35.00 34.00 33.60 33.50 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 
eS 35.50 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
. aes 37.40 37.60 37.75 35.80 35.35 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
SRS 40.00 00 40.00 40.00 39.20 38.00 38.00 38.00 37.10 36.60 35.50 35.50 
rey 37.50 38.85 44.50 46.00 45.00 42.90 42.50 42.50 42.50 41.50 41.50 40.00 
oo 29.00 28 28430 30.10 34.50 35.00 35.00 35.00 39.50 40.00 38.80 36.50 
Lo he 43.50 41 38.50 37.75 37.00 37.00 32.25 30.00 29.80 30.00 39.00 29.00 
1920 49.60 61.25 65.00 68.00 70.00 66.25 65.00 61.25 60.00 58.75 52.50 46.25 
2 ERPS 43.50 43.50 42.25 38.50 38.50 38.00 37.30 38.00 38.50 39.30 40.85 45.00 
Sas 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 
OY cores 62.50 64.85 69.30 75.20 88.65 95.60 102.25 92.25 74.05 $8.75 47.50 47.50 
eae 34.05 35.50 41.10 46.25 46.10 43.00 42.50 45.15 47.50 48.10 53.10 59.50 
ae 19.75 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.05 20.35 21.45 23.00 24.70 25.20 27.10 30.75 
| ae 20.00 20 21.05 21.05 20.00 19,80 19.55 20.05 21.00 20.40 19.25 18.85 
er 2 28.90 2 29.00 27.80 26.75 26.75 26.30 25.00 23.00 21.10 20.10 
 & se 20.00 20.90 19.90 20.00 21.10 21.90 22.25 22.40 23.75 25.70 26.75 27.00 
ae 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 20.00 19.70 19.25 
| aR 27.87 27.50 27.50 27 26.10 25.50 25.00 25.00 24.50 23.40 23.00 23.00 
ee he ees 25.00 23.50 23.00 22.00 22.50 23.00 24.00 25.00 26.00 26.50 27.50 27.50 
eS 28.00 28.00 28.00 28 28 26.50 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
. Se 29.75 29.50 29.25 29.75 30.25 31.00 30.00 30.00 29.50 28.50 28.00 28.00 
ee 27.50 27.65 27.75 27.00 26.25 27.00 28.00 28.50 28.50 29.00 29.75 
See 21.00 2 24.60 25.50 23.50 22.00 22.00 23.50 25.75 25.95 26.30 26.50 
,, a? 3.00 23.00 2 23.00 22.00 21.50 21.00 20.00 19.50 19.50 21.00 21.00 
Bes 6 axe 29.75 30.00 30.25 31.00 30.50 29.50 27.50 27.00 27.00 26.50 23.50 23.00 
SA 28.05 29.80 31.35 32.29 33.90 35.20 33.50 32.10 31.50 29.80 29.06 29.25 
| SO 19.70 19.75 20.80 24.10 24.20 24.45 24.25 24.40 24.10 26.80 28.28 27.60 
iiss a 3 35.00 35.00 34.50 29.00 27.25 22.50 18.00 17.50 17.50 19.30 19.75 
|. Peeree 16.75 1€ 25 24.00 25.50 27.00 31.50 33.50 36.50 39.00 37.50 36.00 35.00 
ae 15.00 15.00 15.25 15.25 14.85 14.75 14.75 15.45 16.10 15.75 15.25 16.00 
| RSE 15.25 15.50 15.50 14.75 14.00 14,25 14.00 14.15 15.75 16.50 15.75 15.00 
eS 17.05 17.65 17.50 18.90 19,50 19.75 19.90 91.75 19.60 20.25 20.00 17.00 
BOIS; v0 14.85 15.00 14.85 15.40 16.75 18.75 20.85 22.00 24.25 22.00 19.50 17.00 

Wire Rods, Pittsburgh 

Feb March April May June July Aug S Oct. Nov Dec 
BRS iiecs's $36.20 $35.00 $35.00 $35.00 $35.00 $35.00 $35.00 $35.00 $35.00 $35.00 $35.00 $36.00 
| See 37.0 37.00 37.00 .00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 
Oo Se 35.00 35.00 36.00 36.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
fb Sere 40.00 40.00 38.00 38.00 36.40 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 6.00 35.50 
Saree 42.00 42.00 42.00 42.00 42.00 42.00 42.00 42.00 42.00 42.00 40.00 40.00 
Co | See 41.50 43.50 44.00 44.00 44.00 44,00 42.00 42.00 42.00 42.00 42.00 42.00 
0 eS 45.00 43.50 43.00 42.50 42.00 42.00 43.00 43.00 43.00 42.50 41.00 40.00 
| 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 45. 0( 45.00 
2 ey 48.00 48.00 48.00 47.75 46.00 45.25 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.30 
+, SSA 51.00 51.00 51.00 51.00 48.40 48.00 48.00 46.00 45.75 45.00 45.50 48.00 
eS 45.00 47.50 47.00 46.60 51.00 51.00 51.00 51.00 51.00 51.00 51.00 51.00 
ye SE 37.00 35.75 35.80 38.00 38.00 38.00 39.50 40.00 45.00 45.00 46.50 46.50 
| 57.00 57.00 52.00 50.00 48.00 47.00 42.25 42.00 40.80 40.00 38.00 38.00 
SS oe 52.00 56.00 62.50 70.00 70.00 70.00 70.00 70.00 70.00 75.00 72.50 57.00 
Ca) See 57.00 57.00 55.75 52.00 52.00 52.00 52.00 52.00 52.00 52.00 56.00 62.00 
it eres 57.00 57.00 57.00 57.00 57.00 57.00 57.00 57.00 S7.ae 57.50 57.50 57.50 
EFS 73.75 75.00 75.00 83.75 88.00 92.50 95.00 96.00 90.00 73.50 57.00 57.00 
° eS 46.25 50.00 51.00 55.00 60.00 60.00 58.75 55.00 55.00 55.00 64.00 69.00 
BRET. wes 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.60 26.75 28.50 30.00 34.50 39.00 
1906s sicae 25.50 25.90 26.00 26.00 26.00 25.50 24.80 24.50 25.60 26.00 25.75 25.05 
by} eee 0 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 29.50 28.60 27.60 27.50 26.80 26.00 25.70 
oS Ss 24.65 25.30 25.50 25.50 25.90 25.35 25.65 26.00 26.25 27.80 29.60 30.08 

By-Product Foundry Coke 
Per Net Ton 
Birmingham, Ovens 
an. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept Oct. Nov. _ Dec. _ 
oS) 4.00 $4.00 $4.00 .00 .00 $4.00 $4.00 $4.40 $4.50 $4.75 $4.85 $4.85 
Dy Se 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.25 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.15 4.00 
SS 5.00 5.00 5.00 .00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 4.75 
Pie 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
A 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Fete 5.00 5.00 5.00 3.95 4.80 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
, Are 5.15 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.25 5.00 
eee 5.60 5.50 5.50 5.15 5.15 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 
PRE ees)! eee 4.90 5.00 5.00 4.65 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.60 4.75 5.70 5.70 
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Market History— 
Chicago, ovens 


Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov Dec 
1933 $7.00 $7.00 $7.00 $7.00 $7.00 $7.15 $7.50 $7.50 $8.00 $8.00 $8.00 $8.00 
1932 7.50 7.50 7.5 7.50 7.30 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 
1931 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 
1930 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 
1929. 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8 
ieee iawaes 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 8.50 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 
1927.. 9.75 9.75 9.75 9.75 9.75 9.75 9.75 9.75 9.75 9.75 9.30 9.00 
1926.. 10.50 10.50 10.50 9.95 9.75 9.75 9.75 9.75 9.75 ee 9.75 10.25 
1925.. 10.75 10.75 10.75 10.75 10.75 10.75 9.75 9.75 9.75 10.25 10.45 10.50 
Ree 65008 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 11.45 10.75 10.75 10.75 10.75 10.75 
1923... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 13.50 13.50 13.50 13,50 12.50 12.50 
a oe 11.25 11.25 11.25 11.25 11.25 11.25 11.25 12.60 13.50 13.50 14.70 15.08 
1921 : : ; Pakie wihcee eos 11.25 11.25 11.25 11.25 11.25 11.25 
Newark, delivered 
J F Marc April May June July Aug. Sept Oct Nov. Dec 
19 £8.21 $8.21 $8.21 $8.21 $8.21 $8.21 $8.21 $8.21 $8.51 $8.71 $8.71 $8.71 
1932 8. 7¢ 8.76 8.76 8.76 8 ie 8.21 8.21 8.21 8.21 8.21 8.21 8.21 
1931 >. Of 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.0 8.70 8.70 8.70 8.70 8.70 8.70 8.70 
1930 00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 
1929 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 
1928 >. 00 9.00 9.00 9.0 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 
1927 9.84 9.59 9.59 9.59 9.59 9.59 9.59 9.59 3,22 9.59 9.59 9.59 
1926 11.01 11.01 11.01 9.59 9.59 9.59 9.59 9.59 9.59 9.59 10.59 10.59 
1925 10.41 10.41 10.41 10.41 10.41 10.41 10.41 10.41 10.41 10.71 11.04 11,52 
1924 10.91 10.91 10.91 10.81 10.41 10.41 10.41 10.41 10.41 10,41 10.41 10.41 
1923 12.84 12.84 12.84 2.84 12.34 11,84 11.34 11.34 11.34 11.41 10.91 10.91 
1922 8.59 8.59 8,59 8.84 9.49 10,34 11.47 14,04 14.84 14,84 13.28 12,84 
1921 epee) / haedee. ee ke Fee eas 6 8.84 8.84 8.84 8.84 8.84 8.84 
St. Louis, delivered 
Jan Fe Marc April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
193 ¥ $7.75 $7.75 $7.75 $7.75 $7.75 $7.75 $7.75 $7.75 $8.15 $8.50 $8.75 $9.00 
lL Ss 8.50 8.50 8.50 8.50 8.50 7.95 Fe i 7.75 7.75 1549 7.75 7.75 
| ae 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 8.60 8.50 8.50 8.50 8.50 8.50 8.50 
1930 ».00 9.00 9.00 2.00 9,00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 
ee 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 
1926... 200 9.75 9.75 9.75 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 
Se 10.50 10.50 10.50 *9.75 9.75 9.75 9.75 9.75 9.75 9.75 9.75 9.75 
1926 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.25 10.50 
1925 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.15 9.50 9.80 10.00 10.00 
1924 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.00 12.00 10.60 9.20 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 
1923 14,00 14.25 14,20 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 
1922 9.50 9.50 9.30 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 11.40 13.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 
POE xiceasory  Pkwbos RR eI a ee pea pee tt Us na eat ity pulecel SEP: ea Wbae eRe ee ORO. sin wees ee ebeee 9.50 
*Granite City previous to April, 1927. 
New England, delivered 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
1933 . $10.00 $10.00 $10.00 $10.00 $10.00 $10.00 $10.00 $10.00 $10.30 $10.50 $10.50 $10.50 
1932 va 10.50 10.50 10.50 10.50 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 
1931 ia 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 lu. 5( 10. 5¢ 10.50 10.50 10.50 10.50 10.50 
1930 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.60 11.00 11.00 11,00 11.00 
1929 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11,00 11,00 
1928 11.50 11.50 11.50 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11,00 11.00 11,00 11.00 
1927 13.50 12.65 12.50 12.50 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 
1926 13.00 13.00 13.00 12.50 12.50 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 13.00 13.50 
1925 11.50 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 11.50 11.50 11.65 12.00 12.00 12.90 13.00 
1924 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.00 12.00 11.30 *11.80 11.50 11.50 11.50 11.50 11.50 
1923 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 15.50 13.50 13.50 13.50 13.50 12.50 12.50 
1922 10.40 10.25 10.15 10.15 10.15 10.15 14.00 16.30 16.50 16.50 16.20 16.00 
J | Bela ae ar is go ee aot eee eb SiG be oo eee ee 10.66 10.66 10.66 10.66 
*Prior to this, Boston delivered. 
Beehive Coke 
Per Net Ton 
Foundry, Spot, Connellsville 
Jan Feb. Marc April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
1933 $2.50 $2.50 $2.25 $2.25 $2.25 $2.40 $2.80 $3.10 $3.15 $3.85 $4.25 + $4.25 
1932 3.25 3.25 7625 3.25 3.15 3.00 3.00 2.90 2.75 B:7e 2.65 2.50 
1931 3,30 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 be 
1930 3. 50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
ec cuwe % 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.75 $.73 3.55 3.50 
1928 3.75 3.75 ee | 3.65 3.55 3.50 3.50 S75 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.75 
1927 4.25 3.85 4.15 4.05 3.80 3.90 4.00 4.00 4.00 3.75 3.75 3.65 
1926 6.40 6.50 4.45 4.10 3.85 e.7o 3.70 3.60 4.15 4.65 5.85 4.75 
1925 5.10 4.30 3.85 3.85 3.70 3.75 3.75 3.80 4.20 5.95 6.85 5.30 
1924 4.35 4.80 4.85 4.60 4.30 4.15 4.05 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.05 4.25 
1923. 9.00 8.60 8.15 7.80 6.10 5.50 5.15 5.20 5.70 4.80 4.85 5.15 
1922. 3.85 3.80 4.05 4.95 6.50 7.20 11.40 14,30 12.75 12.10 8.40 7.50 
1921. 6.50 6.30 6.05 5.00 4.85 4.50 4.45 4.00 4.30 4.50 4.30 4.15 
1920, 7.00 7,00 7.00 11.60 12.50 15.00 16.00 18.25 17.90 16.85 9.40 7.25 
1919 7.05 5.15 4.80 4.55 4.35 4.70 4.80 5.20 5.90 5.60 6.95 7.15 
1918. 7.00 7.00 7.00 7,00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7,00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 
1917 10.40 10.90 11,30 9.65 9.65 11.20 15.00 12.70 13.35 7.00 7.00 7.00 
1916 3.75 3.75 3.60 3.85 3.10 3.00 3.00 3.05 3.25 4.35 8.60 9.25 
1915 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.05 2.25 2.30 2.95 3.35 
1914 2.50 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.35 2.30 2.25 2.25 2.20 2.10 2.00 
1913 4.45 3.70 3.50 3.05 2.90 2.85 2.85 2.85 2.85 2.75 2.50 2.50 
) See 2.05 2.2 2.65 2.75 2.60 2.55 2.45 2.60 2.65 3.35 4.40 4.50 
1911. 1,95 1.95 2.00 2.00 1.90 1.75 1.80 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.90 1.90 
10, 3.00 2.90 2.80 2.55 2.30 2.15 2.10 2.15 2.10 2.05 2.00 2.00 
1909 1.70 1.60 1.55 1.50 1,45 1.50 1.50 1.65 2.30 2.75 2.80 e439 
1908 1, 80 1.75 1,70 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.70 1.75 1.80 
1907 3.75 3.55 3.00 2.70 2.15 2.05 2.40 2.60 2.80 2.90 2.40 2.00 
1906 3.00 2.40 2.35 2.60 2.55 2.40 2.55 2.70 2.75 2.85 3.20 3.60 
1905. 2.80 2.50 2.50 2.00 1,90 1.85 1.80 1.85 2.00 2.70 3.00 2.85 
1904... 1,45 1.50 1.55 1.50 1,45 1.40 1.40 1,40 1.40 1.45 1.85 2.15 
1903... 4.50 4.50 4.00 3.75 3.50 3.00 2.50 2.00 2.00 1,90 1.90 1.75 
1902.. 2.25 2.25 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 3.25 4.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
1901... 1.75 1.75 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.85 1.75 1,75 1,75 2.00 2.00 2.00 
SS 3.00 3.50 4.00 3.75 3.00 2.50 2.00 1.75 1.75 1,75 1.75 1,75 
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Market History— 
Furnace, Spot, Connellsville 


Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov De 

oo) RE $1.75 $1.75 $1.75 $1.75 $1.75 $1.80 $2.40 $2.75 $2.50 $3.25 $3.75 $3.75 
ee 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.15 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1,80 1.80 
Hae 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.45 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.35 2.30 
SA - FE 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.55 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.60 2.60 2.55 2.50 
RS ye AS 2.90 2.95 2.75 2.75 pF i 2.75 2.75 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 
See 2.70 2.65 2.60 2.60 2.55 2.60 2.60 2.75 2.75 2.80 2.75 2.85 
| aie 3.35 3.35 3.30 3.20 2.80 2.85 2.90 3.00 2.85 2.85 2.80 2.65 
A926, 5 6.90 7.45 3.15 3.05 2.85 2.70 2.65 2.85 a 29 3.65 4.75 3.65 
1925. 4.10 3.65 3.35 3.10 3.10 2.80 2.80 3.10 3.45 5.65 6.35 3.90 
| Tac 3.80 4.00 4.05 3.55 3.25 3.15 2.85 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.35 
a 8.25 7.20 7.15 6.25 5.10 4.65 4.35 4.45 4.55 3.85 3.80 4.20 
os re 2.75 2.95 3.25 4.30 6.00 6.60 10.65 13.20 11.00 10.60 7.10 6.25 
eres 5.15 4.85 4.55 3.60 3.25 3.15 2.75 2.85 3.15 3.25 3.15 2.95 
| SRE 6.00 6.00 6.00 11.20 12.00 14.50 15.20 17.75 16.90 15.15 8.40 6.25 
LL aay 5.85 4.40 4.30 4.05 3.95 4.10 4.25 4.60 4.95 4.35 5.75 6.20 
tL SRS 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 
ke eee 9.05 11.20 9.40 7.60 8.35 11.40 12.10 13.70 12.10 6.00 6.00 6.00 
| 2.50 3.00 3.00 2.25 2.25 2.55 2.70 2.75 2.95 5.30 7.05 8.25 
4 SEES 1.60 1.55 1.50 1.50 ai35 55 1.70 1.50 1.60 1.70 2.10 2.10 
| ae 1,80 1.80 1,95 1,90 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.65 1.65 1.60 1.60 

Per Gross Ton Delivered 
Heavy Melting Steel, Pittsburgh 

Jan. Feb. March April May June July \ug { Oct Nov. Dec. 
NCES. Sees $ 8.35 $ 8.25 $ 8.75 $ 9.90 $11.65 $11.65 $12.70 $13.75 $13.00 $12.45 $11.65 $11.50 
7 SO 10.25 10.25 10.25 10.20 9.75 9.00 8.35 8.55 9.50 9.50 9.15 8.75 
3 RE 13.00 12.75 12.90 12.50 11.25 10.30 10.50 10.70 10.80 10.45 10,25 10.25 
| rs 16.55 16.90 16.60 16.05 15.40 15.10 14.90 15.20 15.70 14. 80 12.85 12.75 
ee 19.00 18.60 18.50 18.60 17.85 18,30 18.45 18.90 18.45 17.30 16.30 15.10 
| MRA GS 15.35 15.05 14.75 14.85 15.00 14,70 14.10 15.00 16.55 17.35 17.35 17.50 
eS 17.00 16.10 16.40 16.50 15.50 15.10 14.95 15.00 15.00 14.50 14.50 14.60 
| 18.75 17.60 17.70 16 16.00 15.85 16.70 17.75 17.75 17.00 17.00 17.00 
| 22.10 19.00 18.25 17.00 16.60 17.10 17.20 19.25 19.00 18.40 19.50 19.00 
_ ees 21.10 21.60 19.75 16.60 15.40 16.25 17.30 17.75 18.60 18.20 19.85 21.00 
J Se 21.65 23.40 26.10 25.85 22.50 20.50 18.25 17.50 18.00 16.10 15.70 18.50 
| BEETS 14.50 13.95 14.95 16.50 17.00 17.40 16.50 17.10 19.50 21.35 20.30 20.00 
1921 . 15.00 15.00 15.00 13.00 13.60 13.10 12.00 12.60 13.20 14.00 14.25 14,25 
Se 26.50 28.15 28.00 26.40 25.50 25.30 25.70 27.75 28.60 28.00 24.00 17.20 
1 eS 20.80 17.00 14.60 15.75 15.55 17.25 19,90 21.25 20.50 20.00 21.90 24.65 
a FEARS 30.00 30.00 30.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29:00 29.00 29.00 29.00 
BERS 23.25 21.90 23.40 28.15 28.40 40.00 40.25 36.60 35.50 31.30 29.60 30.00 
i, ae 17.50 17.35 17.95 18.10 17.10 16.25 16.25 16.00 16.10 17.80 20.55 26.75 
AE 11.55 11.60 12.00 11,90 11.75 11.7 11.75 13.38 14.25 14.00 15.30 17.40 
Tre 11,30 12.15 12.40 12.25 12.00 12.00 12.00 11.65 11.65 11.40 10.40 10.45 
PUES: os 0's 15.15 14.90 14.40 14.40 14.15 13.50 12.75 12.65 12.65 12.65 1.75 11.20 
TERS: 12.50 12.65 12.40 13.00 13 13.40 13.65 13.55 13.90 14.40 15.30 15.00 
| ae 13,50 14.30 14.40 13.50 yb Pe hs 13.15 12.90 13.40 13.15 12.25 12.15 12.50 
RE os Viain 17.90 17.65 17.00 17.00 16.00 15.25 14.50 14.25 14.25 14.40 14.15 13.75 
. SAS 16.50 16.00 14.75 14.15 14.95 15.50 15.75 16.00 16.75 17.90 18.15 17.95 
SRR 13.25 13.25 13.50 12.75 12.75 13.00 13.25 14.75 14.75 14.50 14.75 16.25 
| oo eee 19.25 18.75 18.25 18.25 18.15 18.65 18.50 18.25 17.75 17.50 15.45 13.75 
. ee 17.75 16.65 15.90 14.65 15.25 15.00 15.75 16.00 16.90 16.75 17.25 19.75 
1. Se 16.75 16.15 16.50 16.50 15.40 14,50 14.25 14.15 15.40 16.20 17.15 18,25 
ae 12.65 13.25 13.75 14.15 13.05 11.50 10.75 11.15 11.75 12.00 13.65 14.90 
| ee 22.25 21.75 28.20 22.15 21.65 20.50 20.25 18.75 18.25 16.00 14.50 11.50 
ER 17.25 17.45 18.55 19.40 20.25 21.40 22.25 21.25 21.25 21.65 21.15 22.25 

Heavy Melting Steel, Detroit (dealers) 
Jan. Feb. March April May June Jul \ug Sept Oct Dec 

Be tas 40 $4.50 $4.50 $4.50 $5.40 $7.75 $7.80 $8.95 $9. 5( $8.5 $7.35 $7.00 $7.25 
oo! Ber 5.55 By be: 5.75 5.70 5.10 4.75 3.9 4.2 5.55 5.75 5.30 4.60 
CS ares 9.50 9.50 9,15 8.65 8.15 7.40 7.55 7.30 ». 80 6.15 6.00 5.80 
1930.. 12.25 12.00 11.85 11.70 11.30 11.00 10.85 10.95 11.15 10.95 9.95 9.55 
oo) are 14.20 14.35 14.05 14.25 13.90 13.50 3.75 14.35 14.20 13.40 12.40 12.50 
Sees 11.44 11.2 11.05 10.75 11.00 10.88 0.38 10.50 11.69 12.50 13.30 13.50 
PEG is 6 8s 12.50 12.50 12.70 12.88 11.88 11.50 11.56 11.75 11.70 11.50 11.38 11.25 
Tape 14.75 14.75 14.75 13.35 12.50 12.00 12.80 13.50 12.94 12.75 11.94 12.20 

Heavy Melting Steel, Chicago 

Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug Sept. Oct. Nov Dec. 
0 Ee $5.25 $5.25 $5.25 $6.55 $8.70 $8.80 $10.45 $10.40 $9.95 $9.35 $8.35 $8.75 
D2) See 7.25 6.86 6.75 6.55 6.20 5.60 4.50 5.40 5.75 6.00 §.75 5.50 
CREE 10.0u 9.85 9.75 9.6 8.65 8.50 8.50 8.25 7.95 7.75 7.65 7.50 
jo ae 12.65 13.25 13.20 13.00 12.55 12.05 12.00 12.00 42.25 11.55 10.20 10.00 
CC 16.50 16,00 15.55 15.95 15.45 14.95 14,75 15.05 15.05 14.45 13.05 12.50 
|) oe 12.25 12.55 12.75 12.75 12.95 12.60 12.30 12.65 12.90 13.75 14.50 14.50 
| SERRA 13.20 13.10 13.05 13.10 12.35 12.06 12.10 12.35 12.20 11.75 11,50 11.95 
| fe 14.95 ) 5 Sp 14.00 13.20 12.25 12.65 14.20 14.00 14.10 13.05 13.00 12.90 
| eS 19.45 17.55 16.70 15.00 14.90 15.90 15.35 16.05 16.45 16.25 16.40 15.80 
2) ee 17.40 18.00 16.70 14.65 13.75 13.55 14.75 15.40 16.40 16.25 17.05 18,50 
PASS 18.70 19.75 23.15 22.40 19.75 17.75 17.10 16.25 16.55 14.50 13.80 16.00 
i) ae 11.20 tc 5S 12.05 13.55 14.65 14.45 15.15 15.85 18.15 18,50 17.40 16.75 
ee 15.25 15.25 12.55 11.25 11.50 11.20 10.55 10.70 11.30 12.55 12.40 11,00 
i Se 24.25 25.05 24.20 23.95 23.15 22.40 23.7 24.15 24.20 21.40 18.50 16.75 
2) Se 19.20 14.90 15.25 16.40 15.40 16.75 19.40 20.75 19.00 18.80 20.65 21.25 
Sots 29.70 30.00 30.00 28.65 28.90 29.00 29.00 29.00 290.0 29.00 29.00 26.50 
20.25 21.65 23.00 26.65 28.70 37.00 35.50 33.10 32.65 27.00 28.50 28.90 
15.50 15.25 16.20 16.75 16.50 15.35 14.15 14.90 15.50 16.59 19.35 23.35 
8. 9.45 9.75 9.30 9.25 9.40 10.15 11.50 12.00 11.55 13.15 15.40 

9.20 10.00 9.80 9.50 9.95 9.75 9.50 9.50 9.40 9.00 8.25 8.25 
12.75 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 9.00 9.00 
11.00 10.75 11.25 12.25 12.25 12.25 11.75 12.50 13.00 14.00 13.75 13.75 
11,50 12.00 12.00 11.50 10,25 10.25 10.25 10.75 10.50 10.00 9.75 9.75 
16.00 15.50 14.50 14.50 13.00 13.00 12.50 12.25 12.25 12.25 12.00 12.00 
os 14,00 13.40 12.15 12.90 13,50 14.15 14.05 14.95 15.80 16.30 15.75 15.50 
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Market History— 
Heavy Melting Steel, Eastern Pennsylvania 


Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 













$6.5 $6.50 $6.50 $6.90 $9.00 $9.50 $10.55 $12.00 $10.70 $10.20 $9.55 $10.50 
1932 750 7.35 7.35 7.20 6.50 6.25 6.25 6.40 7.25 7.25 7.25 6.50 
1931 10:50 10.50 10.50 10.00 9.50 8:75 8.25 8.55 8:75 8:20 7:95 7.50 
1930. ||... 10 6 160 ae ae. ie ee Sie: be coe 12:00 11.50 1:00 
1929 16.00 316.0 . as 98 46 ee” EN 1 se hae | cee 
1928 40. we Be. Bn 8s: SS 4s: 4 Ca he UT OS 
1927 oe ae os es: ee “ee ee ae a 14. 14.00 14.00 
1926... ..: oe: @n8°. #6 be “43° Be 22. 2h. 26 ba. ES 
1038... .. 20:00 17.85 16.25 15.50 15.00 15.65 16.00 16.75 17.2 17.06 17.60 17.70 
ee. 52. 18.05 18.95 17.00 15.25 14.20 15.00 15.00 16.50 15. 16.50 18.05 19.00 
1933...... 19.70 21.20 26.85 23.50 20.40 18:65 .17.25 16. 16.85 15.50 15.50 17.00 
i933... .2:. ‘7s S338 OS. ss ae ee Ee ee Oe a ee 
 Sigase 15.00 14.50 13. [cee ee As a eee ae 60 —«:12.00 
1920 24.25 25.75 25.55 26.30. 23.60 22.40 22 4.10. 96. 23:80 20.30 16.90 
1919 1.00. 85.25 s4.28: 4508S Se. ES 8 19:00 19.55 20.80 23.90 
1918...... 29:80 30.00 29.50 28.30 28.50 28.50 28.50 28.50 "50.28.50 8.00 25.00 
1917 21:75 20:25 23:50 25.00 26.00 32.60 37.00 32.80 30:75 26.00 6.80 28.00 
SOR scans ce 6es.)6 es | ie ls: ts) oS. Be Cee. VS UR 
pais 10:00 10:50 11:00 11.25 11.50 11:50 12.00 13.50 14.50 15,00 14.50 16.00 
1914 10:50 11.25 11.50 11.00 10:75 10.75 10.50 10.75 10.75 9:75 9.50 9 
1913...... Ze oe is Uns wae Be is hs: ie 1s - as 6B 
aR os, a306lU8 |! 1s! US| Ua | US hcl US UK CS ULRSlCUe 
— Mektedi Ts ton ene? ae ee ae Es, ics in tee.| Ue. 6 6 
1910. es Me 6tel Uhh) lhe Ee Ma OBR. MO! ULES mR Re 
1909. 17.00 15.50 13.75 13:50 14:50 15.50 16.00 17.00- 17.50 18.00 00 ~=—-:17.25 

No. 1 Railroad Wrought, Chicago 

Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
1933...... $5.00 $5.00. $5.00 $5.50 $8.10 $8.10 $10.20 $10.35 $9.25 $9.10 $8.10 $7.50 
1932. 7.25 6.85 6.25 5.85 5.25 5.00 4.60 4.50 5.60 5:60 5.60 5.00 
1931 9°50 9.25 9.00 8:80 8.40 8.25 8.25 8.25 8.00 8.00 8.00 
1930. (2 1b a. LR | ee: ee iss: Ia SS OS Ole 
1929... ... 14.75 15.75 16.00 16.65 16.40 15. ie ae je eae 6 Be 
1928...... 12.65 12.40 12.45 12.45 13:05 12.70 12:30 12.40 12:99 13:50 14.25 14.50 
1927 | 8s ee a: as OS CR hie. US 
1926 to hw Be. be. 1S) | Ae OMe en ae ee Le: | a 
ee os U5 6 He. “we f. 15. 17.45 17.05 16.30 17.70 15.90 
om. ...: iv: Pi 466.168 150 Tes ie 1 Ae IES One as 
{ot ieee 19°40 20:50 23.25 22:75 19:95 16.95 16.60 17.05 18.25 15:30 14.10 16.00 
1922 11.80 11.65 12.25 13.25 14.35 14.20 15:20 16.35 19.95 20.40 18.10 17.00 
1921 is65 15:90 13.50 12:05 11.90 20.80 10.25 41.75 13:05 14:65 13:70 12.10 
1920... ... 29:00 30.75 30:70 30:70 29.50 28:00 28:10 28:50 27.50 22:50 19:55 16.60 
1919... 23:30 16.65 17.65 18.50 17.05 18.70 21.20 23.25 28.25 22:00 26.50 27.00 
oS aa 35.00 35.00  35.00° 35.00 35.00 35.00 34.50 33.50 33:50 33.50 33:50 29.00 
1917 23:7 24:00 25.75 29:80 32.60 41.75 39.15 35.40 36.25 31.90 30 31.50 
1916 re. Me: jk Be JME nes Be Be hea: ve BS 6 
1915 880 8:90 9.00 8.55 8.7 8.75 8:90 10.10 10.75 10.70 12.75 14.90 


No. 1 Railroad Wrought, Eastern Pennsylvania 


Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
lo) Se $ 6.50 $ 6.50 $ 6.75 $ 7.35 $10.25 $10.25 $11.60 $13.00 $11.60 $10.75 $10.15 $11.00 
| Bee 9.35 9.00 9.00 7.95 7.75 6.70 6.25 6.25 Tene 7.25 7.25 6.50 
BUSES cance 13.25 12.50 11.00 11.00 11.00 10.50 10.00 9.75 9.75 9.50 9.50 9.50 
DD. Brae 15.25 15.25 15.25 15.75 15.40 15.25 14.25 14.25 14.25 14,25 13.5 13.50 
Se 15.50 16.25 16.25 16.25 16.25 16.25 16,25 16.25 16.13 16.00 16.25 15.25 
ES 15.25 15.25 15.25 15.25 15.25 15.25 15.25 14.80 15.10 15.50 15 15.50 
ne PEE 17.00 17.00 17.65 16.75 16.75 16 75 16.25 15.95 15.75 15.75 15.75 15.75 
1926. 18.35 18.00 18.00 17.75 17.35 17. if. 17.25 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
| ae 21.50 20.50 19.50 18.40 17. 18.20 18.25 18.25 18.25 18.25 18.75 18.75 
2.) ee 20.10 21.35 19. 18.40 17.75 17.75 18.05 18.50 18.75 18.75 18.95 19.00 
1.) ee 22.25 24.10 27.60 27.00 24.40 22.75 18.85 17.50 19.00 18.00 17.75 19.00 
i eS 15.00 15.00 15.20 15.63 16.80 17.25 18.00 18.00 20.75 22.00 21 18.95 
1921 20. 20.00 18.20 15.50 15.00 15. 14,25 14 4.20 15.40 16.00 15.75 
\.. Sere 32.90 36.10 36.50 35.25 34.00 33.50 33.50 33.25 34.40 29.85 25.75 20.10 
1919 29.80 25. 24 21.50 21.90 22.50 24.70 27.25 27.00 27.00 27.85 30.75 
i ee 35.00 35 35.00* 34.00 34.00 34 34.00 3 34.00 34.00 34 34.00 
1 Ree 27.00 26.75 30.00 36.00 40.80 47.85 54.05 46.20 44.50 41.380 35.35 35.00 
LT SR 22.25 22.50 23.00 23.00 22.50 20.00 19.75 20.00 21.00 22.00 20.55 26.75 
SUES: 6 s'ens 11.75 12.00 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.75 13.50 15.00 16.00 16.00 17.00 20.00 
(OT ieee" 12.90 14.75 15.25 13.15 13.15 12.65 12.65 12.00 12.50 11.50 11.50 11.50 
to} Sere 16.25 16.25 15.25 16.25 15.50 14.75 14.70 14.25 14.25 13.75 13.75 13.35 
RBS 15.75 14.75 14.50 14.25 16.25 16.00 15.75 15.25 16.65 16.75 17.75 16.75 
+) SRS 16.25 16.25 17.75 16.75 15.50 15.25 15.25 15.75 15.75 14.50 14.45 
See 18.75 19. 18.75 19.25 18.25 16.75 16.25 16.25 16.15 16.75 16.25 16.25 
. ae 20.25 19.25 16.25 15.25 16.25 18. 17.75 18.75 19.75 20.75 21.25 20.25 
IOs bdas 14.25 14.25 15.25 14.75 15.50 15.75 16.00 16.50 18.25 18.25 18.50 19.75 
) A 23.25 22.25 21.00 20.50 20. 20.75 20.25 19.75 18.00 8.00 17.25 14.75 
1906. occas, 22.75 21.00 19.75 20.25 20.75 18.25 17.50 18.25 20.7 22.25 22.25 23.25 
Des vase 19.75 21.75 22.00 22.75 1.75 18.75 17.00 17.50 19.50 21.75 19.85 23.25 
1904...... 14.65 16.00 16.50 18.25 17.75 14.00 12.75 13.25 14.40 15.25 16.25 19.00 

*Quotations net tons to March 31, 1918, gross tons thereafter. 
No. 1 Cast, Eastern Pennsylvania 

Jan. Feb, March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
1933 $ 9.00 $ 9.00 $ 9.00 $ 9.10 $10.25 $10.35 $11.20 $11.75 $12.40 $12.00 $11.95 $12.00 
1932 11.20 10.00 10.00 9.50 9.25 0 9.00 2 9.2 .00 00 
SRR 12.80 13.00 13.00 13,00 12.75 12.5 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 11.70 11.50 
1930 ; 16.00 15.75 15.75 15.50 15.00 14.75 13.50 13.50 13.50 13.50 13.50 12.50 
1929. . 16.75 16.75 16.50 16.50 16.50 16.50 16.50 16.50 16.25 16.25 16.00 6 
1928... 16.75 16.75 16.75 16.25 16.25 16.00 16.00 15.75 16.20 17.00 16.50 16.50 
1927.. 17.75 17.50 17.50 17.25 17.25 16.75 16.35 16.25 16.25 16.25 16.75 16.75 
1926... 18.35 18.25 18.25 18.25 18.00 17.75 17.80 18.25 18,15 17.75 17.75 17.75 
1925 20.75 19,35 18.50 18.20 17.10 17.75 17.75 17.75 18.65 18.75 18.75 18.75 
1924 20.75 20.35 19.25 18,35 17.10 17.90 17.80 18.00 17.95 18.25 19,50 
1923 23.30 24.75 28.00 26.85 24.80 22.75 21.00 20.00 20.35 19.70 19.50 20.50 
1922 16.75 16.50 17.00 17.40 17.90 18.50 18.00 18.00 20.65 23.00 20.50 
> SEE 24.15 23.35 20.50 18.15 17.90 17.50 17.50 16.50 16.50 17.50 18.00 17.50 
1920...... 36.50 38.55 40.00 38.00 38.00 37.00 37.20 38.75 39.80 38.00 34.75 
1919 28.15 25. 22.50 22.50 21.50 22.00 23.50 24.65 25.00 25.15 28.00 31.75 
1918 33.50 34.50 33 32.75 33.00 33.75 34 34.00 34.00 34.00 4 34.00 
BPE s te 20.75 20.15 50 26.75 30.00 34.75 38.35 34.10 2.90 30.00 30.50 32.00 
1916 17.50 17.50 17.75 18.00 17.75 16.50 16.00 16.00 16.25 16.50 18.50 22.00 
See Res bane 12,00 12.00 12.50 12.50 12.00 12.25 12.25 13.50 14.50 14.50 z 15.60 
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Market History— 


jan Feb. March April May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec 
WSS. Ces $ 8.55 $ 9.00 $ 9.00 $ 9.00 $10.10 $10.40 $10.65 $10.60 $10.60 $11.20 $11.00 $11.00 
oT ae 10.00 9.80 9.50 9.50 9.20 9.00 8.60 8.50 9.50 9.50 .25 9.00 
2. ORE 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.20 11.50 10.85 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 
2 RES 14.70 14.50 14.50 15.00 14.50 14.00 14.00 14,00 14.00 13.40 12.40 12.50 
2 See 15.30 14.50 15.20 15.45 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 14,90 14.50 
Se 14.50 14.50 14.50 14.75 14.60 14.00 14.00 14.05 14.25 14.55 15.10 14.70 
BORE. os cs 16.00 15 15.60 16.00 15.75 15.10 15.00 15.00 15.00 14.70 14.50 14,50 
See 7.40 16.86 17.00 17.00 16.25 15.85 15.60 16.85 16.40 16.10 16.00 16.00 
2 re 19.50 18.85 918.35 17.80 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.10 17.50 17.40 17.75 17.50 
i ae 21.30 20.85 19, 18.35 17.50 17.75 17.70 18.00 18.35 17.70 18,25 18.50 
|. | Me 22.65 24.50 27.70 27.75 25.60 23.75 21.50 21.20 21.50 19.35 18.50 20.00 
Ct aR 16.00 16.00 16.40 17.25 18.50 18.70 19.15 19.00 21.75 23.35 23.30 22.50 
J LS te 24.50 22.00 21.00 18.25 17.50 16.00 15.00 14,85 16.30 17.50 17.10 16.25 
i ee 32.50 41.50 41.00 39. 39.00 40.00 38.50 41.50 42.20 40.75 38.00 27.50 
ae 25.60 21.00 21.00 21.75 21.00 21.00 21.00 24.00 24.50 25.00 28.75 30.50 
4) es 28.00 28.00 28.00 34 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.40 32.00 
eh ae ae 20.00 19.75 21.58 23.35 24.60 33.25 34.75 35.00 32.50 28.00 28.50 28.50 

No. 1 Cast, Chicago 

Jan Feb March April May June July Aug Sept Oct. Nov Dec. 
1933 $5.95 $6.00 $6.20 $7.15 $8.75 $8.75 $9.90 $10.50 $9.85 $9.25 $8.00 $8.25 
+. eA 8.90 8.90 8.40 7.85 7.00 6.40 6.15 6.45 7.30 7.30 6.85 6.70 
 ¢) ae 10.65 10.65 10.65 10.25 9.80 9.80 9,80 9.80 9.80 9.80 9.00 8.95 
Se 15.10 15.25 15.70 15.60 14.80 14.25 13.45 13.45 13.45 12.90 10.95 10.65 
. Ae 17.70 17.90 17.90 17.90 27525 16.25 16.25 16,25 16.80 15.65 15.35 15.10 
L 15.75 15.75 15.65 15.65 15.90 15.95 15.95 15.95 16.30 16.55 16.90 17.35 
y ee 18.90 18.90 18.50 18.10 17.35 16.65 16.55 16.80 16.80 16.25 15.85 15.70 
Lo ee 19.40 18.75 18.75 18.65 18.05 18.15 19.55 19.00 18.95 17.90 18.35 18.50 
ok pee 22.10 20.15 19.70 18.85 19.00 19,50 19.75 20.30 20.15 19.40 20.90 20.50 
oo eee 22.10 22.25 20.80 20.00 19.00 17.75 18.60 19.00 20.25 19.20 19.25 20.75 
3. : Be 24.30 25.75 28.50 27.55 24.20 23.25 23.25 21.20 21.50 20.40 20.55 21.50 
| ee 14.00 14.50 15.10 16.15 17.40 17.30 17.65 19.70 23.80 24.00 22.90 22.00 
: 1 eee 20.35 21.15 18.10 15.25 15.85 14.90 13.75 13.95 14.50 15.25 15.50 14.00 
Or 42.50 43.25 42.20 44.10 42.50 41.75 41,20 42.00 39.30 32.75 27.65 22.10 
| Re 26.25 22.05 10 23.50 22.35 23.40 20.65 27.75 26.75 28.15 31.10 35.35 
1918 30.00 30.00 33.00 32.45 30.75 31.00 31.80 33.40 34.00 34.00 2.75 29.00 

Cast Borings, Pittsburgh 

Jan Feb March April May June uly Aug. Sept Oct. Nov Dex 
2 Te $5.70 $5.70 $5.55 $5.70 $6.90 $7.65 $9.05 $9.80 $9.05 $8.30 $7.60 $7.50 
re 6.75 6.50 6.75 6.65 6.40 5.50 4.75 5.15 5.95 6.25 6.50 5.90 
ot 7.70 7.70 7.65 7.60 7.50 7.45 7.05 7.50 7.45 7.50 7.10 6.80 
ko ee 11.10 12.00 11.15 10.75 10.50 9.88 8.50 8.50 8.90 8.40 7.75 7.15 
3 aoe 12.55 12.25 11.50 12.15 11.55 11.85 12.10 12.50 12.40 11.80 11,15 10.75 
a. Se 11.50 11.00 10.70 10.60 10.70 10.40 9.80 10.50 12.00 12.40 12.00 12.50 
BET ik 20's e's 12.50 12.00 12.10 12.38 11.13 10.50 10.50 11.50 11.30 11.00 11.00 11.60 
Se 14.75 14.25 13.25 12.60 11.75 11.85 12.20 12.75 13.00 12.60 12.50 12.00 
ae 17.20 15.60 14.50 13.60 12.85 13.40 13.50 14.50 14.85 14.10 15.10 14.80 
Be bis « 16.50 16.50 15.35 13.65 12.00 13.85 13.75 14.20 14.75 15.20 16.25 17.00 
TAR 18.50 19.75 21.80 21.10 21.60 17.50 15.50 15.00 16.00 13.40 12.40 14.00 
1 + Se 10.40 11.25 11.85 13.00 14.15 14.80 15.75 15.75 17.30 18.15 17.75 17.50 
| ee 12.50 12.35 11.60 9.70 9.50 9.00 7.60 8.00 9.05 11.60 10.65 9.55 
ee 19.35 21.70 20.35 19.85 19.25 18.35 18.25 19.55 20.50 19.35 17.00 14.50 
FRAPS 14.00 11.80 10.95 12.60 11.30 11.65 13.90 16.10 15.75 15.75 17.95 18.35 
bt eee 20.00 20.00 20.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 18.00 
RP 12.35 12.25 13.20 14.70 15.45 21.10 23.90 22.00 23.55 20.70 20.00 20.00 
og aR? 11.35 11.40 11.40 11.30 10.30 9.90 8.65 8.00 8.50 9.15 9.85 13.35 
ae 8.25 8.15 8.40 8.40 8.40 8.65 8.65 9.00 9.25 9.75 10.00 10.20 
of eae 7.90 . 8.40 9.25 8.40 8.40 7.90 8.15 8.50 8.50 8.25 8.25 8.25 
+) SERA 10.40 10.40 10.40 10.40 10.40 9.25 8.40 8.15 8.15 8.40 7.75 7.45 
i) AB 9.65 9.40 9.15 9.65 10.15 10.15 10.25 10.15 9.90 9.90 10.50 10.40 
Se 8.65 8.65 9.50 8.75 8.50 8.90 8.90 9.25 9.40 8.50 8.25 8.35 
is, Se 11.00 10.75 9.75 9.75 9.25 8.75 8.00 8.25 8.40 8.40 8.50 8.65 
2 ae 10.75 9.75 8.25 7.75 7.25 9.65 9.75 9.50 10.65 11.15 11.25 11.00 
a, See 6.50 7.50 8.00 8.00 7.50 7.75 7.75 8.75 8.75 8.75 7.00 11.00 
ee 12.40 12.65 13.15 13.65 13.50 13.75 13.75 13.25 13.25 13.00 9.95 6.50 
i See 10.90 10.15 9.65 8.15 8.90 8.75 8.75 9.00 9.75 10.25 10.75 12.25 
C0 ERIS. 10.75 11.25 11.15 10.90 10.15 10.00 9.15 8.40 8.90 9.75 10.50 10.90 
2 6.00 5.75 5.40 6.15 7.15 5.65 5.7 5.25 6.25 6.25 7.40 8.75 
te - See 11.25 11.50 11.65 11.25 11.25 od 9.00 9.00 7.00 EAD 5.25 
ees 8.55 9.15 9.65 10.75 11.75 12.00 11.65 10.75 14.40 15.85 11.65 11.50 

Machine Shop Turnings, Pittsburgh 

Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov. De 
+. See $6.25 $6.25 $6.30 $6.75 $8.00 $8.40 $9.35 $10.45 $9.75 $9.30 $8.00 $8.00 
| Se 6.95 7.10 7.25 6.75 6.30 5.25 5.00 5.25 5.95 6.00 6.25 6.00 
2 re 6.00 6.80 7.80 7.30 6.75 6.50 6.70 7.30 7.50 7.20 7.00. £  ¢.00 
See 11.50 11.75 11.00 11.00 10.20 9.50 8.70 8.00 8.00 7.20 6.15 6.00 
Se 12.50 11.25 10.65 11.05 11.00 11.35 11.85 12.40 12.00 11,40 10.75 10,25 
1928 .. 10.60 10.15 10.15 10.25 9.90 9.20 8.80 9.65 11.00 11,25 10.85 12.00 
i 1 een 12.00 11.00 11.60 12.40 11.15 10.50 10.85 12.50 11.75 11.50 11.15 11.45 
i re 14.50 13.60 13.00 12.60 11 65 11.00 11.60 12.85 13.05 12.00 11.85 11.50 
+. 17.80 16.00 14.75 13.60 12.75 13.25 13.50 14.50 14.85 14.15 14.85 14.50 
4 POE 15.50 16.10 15.00 13.25 11.10 13.00 13.50 14.00 14.75 11.40 16.00 17.50 
a 16.75 18.25 20.65 20.10 18.91 16.60 13.50 11.40 12.75 11.40 11.00 13.50 
bo : Ree 9.50 9.55 10.65 12.30 13.45 13.65 13.75 13.95 15.45 15.40 16.25 15.90 
SPER Suess 10.50 10.50 9.70 8.55 8.50 7.90 fe 7.65 8.55 10.25 10.25 9.20 
, ee 16.75 19.25 18.40 16.85 15.15 17.65 13.55 15.75 15.80 16.00 14.75 11.60 
ib eae 11.50 9.70 9.75 11.15 10.00 10.65 12.70 14.00 13.25 12.75 14.00 15.50 
i ESSN 20.00 20.00 20. 19.00 18.70 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 17.75 
ig Ree 12.10 12.00 12.45 13.90 14.55 20.80 23.70 21.20 23.25 19.50 19.65 20.00 
ol Spee 10.35 9.55 10.75 11.20 10.35 10.05 8.55 7.75 fas 8.00 9.10 12.75 
| See 7.75 7.90 7.90 7.90 7.90 8.15 8.00 7.65 8.65 8.65 9.15 8.75 
1914., 6.90 7.65 7.65 8.70 8.00 7.90 7.90 7.90 7.90 8.00 7.95 7.75 
Se 10.65 10.25 9.50 9.0C 8.65 7.25 6.75 6.75 6.75 7.15 7.15 6.40 
Et rrr 10.25 9.75 9.50 10.00 10.25 10.90 11.00 11.00 10.65 10.90 11.50 11.25 
to) ee 9.00 9.40 10.50 9.50 9.15 9.15 9.15 9.75 9.65 9.15 9.90 9.35 
i ae 13.25 13.00 12.00 11.75 11.25 10.25 9.25 9.25 9.00 9.00 9.15 9.25 
a 13.00 11.75 10.25 8.75 8.25 11.25 11.75 11.50 2 50 13.25 13.75 13.25 
., ee 7.75 8.75 8.75 8 50 8.25 8.25 8.25 9.00 9.50 9.50 10.50 11.75 
ae 15.25 15.00 15.75 16.00 15.75 15.50 15.50 15.25 14.50 14.00 11.60 7.75 
TIE ET ye ee eek eee 12.50 11.75 11.25 11.25 11.25 11.50 12.40 12.25 12.40 14.75 
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Jan "eb Marct April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. OV. 4 
75 e ; i of . ‘ ‘ | j s .00 
ll. ‘ : , .25 ‘ ; 9. .50 , 9.00 ‘ 
14.0: ; 14.50 4 13.80 13.50 13.50 13.50 13.50 13.10 12.00 11.50 
1929 14, 14.50 14.50 14.75 14.50 14.20 13.60 14.00 14.00 14.00 13.60 13.65 
1928 13.70 14.25 13.95 13.50 13.45 13.10 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.10 14.05 14.05 
0 SP 14,95 15.10 15.00 14.85 14.00 13.50 13.80 14.75 14,25 13.50 13.15 13.40 
Lo er 18.00 16.30 16.70 16.45 15.65 15.40 16.50 16.50 15.75 14.50 14.50 14.60 
1925 21.00 19.65 17.50 16.85 15.90 17.40 17.15 17.50 17.60 17.25 18.15 18.40 
1924 20.60 21.25 19.90 17.50 16.60 15.65 16.40 16.90 18.40 17.90 18.60 19.50 
1923 25.35 26.50 28.50 27.65 24.30 21.50 20.90 19.60 19.60 18.60 17.85 19.00 
1922 15.25 14.65 15.90 18.15 18.80 18.25 18.90 20.40 23.50 24.75 24.60 23.75 
1921 21.50 21.40 16.60 14.45 14.50 13.70 12.75 13.70 14,90 16.15 16.25 15.90 
1920 36.25 38.75 36.15 38.50 38.25 36.00 35.70 38.40 38.80 37.25 33.25 25.80 
1919 23.20 21.15 20.00 20.40 20.20 22.00 24.50 25.15 23.50 23.60 28.50 29.75 
1918 30.40 30.00 30.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 27.50 
1917 ‘ 19,75 18.30 20.30 23.25 27,20 37.00 36.75 30.70 31.00 25.90 27.50 29.50 
1916 , 14.75 14.05 14.05 14,00 13.15 12.50 11.90 12.00 12.25 12.25 15.95 21.00 
1915 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 9.75 9.85 10.30 11.40 11.75 11.75 12.75 14.75 
Rails for Rolling, Chicago 
Jar Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
1933... $ 8.00 Ee ee $ 7.95 $ 8.50 $10.25 $10.25 $11.15 $11.25 $11.25 $11.10 $10.25 $10.25 
o> Spree 10.30 9.85 9.50 8.90 8.25 7.75 6.60 6.50 7.00 8.00 8.25 8.00 
193] 13.00 12.10 12.0V 11.85 11.15 10.90 10.50 10.50 10.50 10.50 10.00 10.00 
1930 14.65 14.80 15.00 15.00 14.85 14.55 14.50 14.50 14.50 14.10 13.10 13.00 
1929 17.10 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 1740 17.60 17.05 15.30 14.60 
1928 15.00 15.00 14.45 14.00 14.35 14,85 14.50 15.00 15.80 16.40 16.50 16.50 
1927.. 16.00 16.00 15.50 15.85 15.10 14.60 14.60 15.00 15.20 14.70 13.95 14.00 
1926... 17.55 16.30 16.50 16.00 14.95 15.10 17.10 17.25 17.25 16.65 16.50 16.50 
BOS 4's 20.95 19.15 18.15 15.85 16.75 18.15 17.45 19.10 19.00 18.55 19.40 18.80 
1924.... 18.90 20.00 19.30 17.10 15.30 14.55 15.50 16.00 17.40 17.20 18.20 19.50 
1923..... 20.55 22.00 24.90 23.65 21.80 19.40 18.40 17.75 18.30 16.25 15.10 17.00 
+ ee 12.50 11.50 12.85 14.25 15.50 15.40 16.00 16.75 19.40 20.50 18.90 18.00 
i: =e 15.80 15.90 13.30 12.70 13.25 12.80 12.45 12.70 13.05 14.00 13.90 12.50 
1920.... 33.60 34.65 32.60 32.50 31.50 32.35 34.90 38.00 38.50 34.00 24.15 17.40 
| 22.30 15.55 16. 30 17.95 17.45 19.25 24.70 29.00 25.38 26.80 Shiae | ® Peewee 
ct em 35.30 35.00 35.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
ee 27.25 25.65 27.25 31.90 36.80 46.00 46.25 41.90 41.25 36.00 35.70 35.65 
1916... 17.70 17.10 17.20 17.90 17.25 16.25 15.70 15.70 16.90 18.75 24.90 29.50 . 
1915... 9.50 9.60 10.00 9.85 10.00 10.00 10.10 11.75 13.15 13.25 14.30 16.70 
(Se 11.00 11.20 11.25 11.25 11.25 11.25 11.25 11.25 10.85 10.00 9.50 9.50 
ig FORE 16.25 15.50 15.00 14.50 14.00 14.00 12.00 12.50 12.00 12.00 12.00 11.50 
ae ee 13.00 13.00 12.75 12.75 13.25 13.50 13.25 13.50 14.75 16.00 16.50 16.50 
1911... 13.50 13.50 13.50 13.00 12.75 12.25 12.25 12.50 12.25 12.25 12.00 13.25 
1910. . Brie sft e | 17.75 17.50 17.50 17.25 16.50 16.50 15.50 15.75 15.75 15.00 14.00 
1909.. 15.80 15.05 12.80 13.20 14.65 15.50 15.55 16.00 17.20 18.00 20.25 17.70 
1908 12.30 13.00 12.20 12.75 13.20 14.00 14.45 15.60 16.00 15.70 16.95 17.25 
Finished Material 
Per pound f.o.b. 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh 
Feb. March April May June July Aug Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
19353 1. 60¢ 1.60c 1. 60c 1.60c¢ 1.60c 1.60c¢ 1.60c 1.60c 1.60c 1.75c 1.75c 1.75c 
1 Bee 1.55 1.50 1. $5 1,60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
1931 ria 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
1930 1.90 1.85 1.85 1.80 1.75 Re 1.70 1.65 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
1929 1.96 1.90 1.90 1,95 1.95 1.95 01.95 1.95 1.95 1,90 1.90 1.90 
1928 1.80 1.85 1.90 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.90 1.95 1.95 1.90 
1927 1.95 1.90 1,90 1.90 1.85 1.85 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.75 1.75 1.80 
1926. ws 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.95 1.90 2.00 2 00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
PS 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
°., See 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.30 2.25 2.20 2.15 2.10 2.05 2.00 2.05 2.10 
1923. 2.00 2.15 2.30 Ye bY 2.40 2.40 2.40 2 40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 
oo!” FERS 1.50 1.40 1.45 1.50 1.60 1.65 1.70 1 80 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
1921. 2.35 2.15 2.00 2.05 2.10 2.05 1.85 1.75 1.65 1.60 1.55 1.50 
1920. 3.10 3.85 3.85 3.65 3.25 3.25 3.25 » eS 3.25 ee 3.00 2.35 
1919 2.70 2.70 2.60 2.35 2.35 2.35 2.35 2.35 2.35 2.35 2.45 2.90 
1918 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.90 
1917 3.20 3.20 3.45 3.65 3.65 4.00 4.70 4.75 4.25 2.90 2.90 2.90 
tS 2.40 2.40 2.65 3.00 3.00 2.85 2.75 2.55 2.60 2.70 2:93 3.15 
1915 1.10 1.10 1.15 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.30 1.35 1.30 1.45 1.70 1.90 
1914 1.20 1 20 1 20 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.20 1.15 1.10 1.10 
1913 1.45 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.35 1.25 
1912 1.15 1.15 1.10 1.15 1.20 1.20 Ee 8) 1.30 1.35 1.40 1.40 1.40 
1911. 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.25 1.25 1.20 1.15 1.10 1.10 1.10 
1910. 1.50 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.40 1.40 1.40 1,40 1.40 
1909. 1.40 1.30 1.20 1.15 1.20 1.20 1.25 1.35 1.40 1.40 1.45 1.50 
| PPS 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.50 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 
1907. 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
1906. 2.00 1.75 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.55 1.60 
>. aS 1.45 1.45 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.60 1.70 1.80 1.95 
ee 1.30 1,30 1.35 1.35 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.35 1.30 1.40 
i ae 1.65 1,60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.30 
| See 1.60 1.50 1.50 1.65 1.80 1.80 1.70 1.75 1.75 1.70 1.60 1.70 
1901. 1.20 1.25 1.45 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.60 1.60 
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Market History— 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh 


April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
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1.60c 1.60c 1.60c 1.55¢ 1.50c 1.55¢ 1.60¢ 1.60c 1. 60¢ 1.70c 1. 70« L.70c 
1.55 1,50 1.55 1,60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.50 
1.90 1,85 1.80 1.80 1 PE ge: 1.70 1.65 1.65 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
1,90 1.90 1.90 1,95 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.95 1,90 1.90 
1.80 1.85 1.90 1.85 1.85 1,85 1.85 1.85 1.90 1.95 1.95 1.90 
1.90 1.85 1.90 1.85 1.85 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 uae 1.75 1.80 
1.90 1.85 1.85 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 
2.00 2.10 2.10 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.90 1.80 1.80 1.85 1.90 
2.50 2.45 2.40 2.35 2.25 2.15 2,10 2.00 1.95 1.80 1.85 1.90 
2.05 2.15 2.35 2.45 2.50 2.50 2750 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
1.50 1.40 1.45 1.50 1.60 1.65 1.70 1.80 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
2.65 2.35 2.05 2.15 2.20 2.00 1.85 1.75 1.70 1.60 1.60 1.50 
3.10 3.70 3.75 3.65 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.20 3.00 2.65 
3.00 3.00 2.90 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.55 2.65 2.65 2.70 
3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 
4.25 4.30 5.00 5.45 6.40 7.75 9.45 9.20 7.50 3.25 3.29 3.25 
2.50 2.55 3.15 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.75 3.70 3.7 3.90 4.25 
1.10 1.10 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.20 ek 1.30 1.35 1.45 1.70 1.95 
1.20 1.20 1.20 1.15 1.15 op R 1,15 1.15 1.20 1.20 1.10 1.10 
1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.45 1 45 1.45 1.40 1.35 1.30 1.20 
1.15 1.10 1.10 1.20 Fe 1.25 1 30 1.35 1.40 1.45 1.50 1.55 
1.40 1.40 1.40 1,40 1.40 1.35 1.35 1.30 1.25 1.20 1.10 1.15 
2355 1.55 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.45 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 
1.60 1.45 1.30 1.20 1.25 1.30 1.35 1.40 1.50 1.50 1.55 1.60 
1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.65 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 
1,60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1,60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.70 
1.45 1.50 ae 1.55 1,55 1.55 1.55 . 35 1.55 1.60 1.60 1.60 
1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.50 
1.60 1.60 1.75 1.75 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.66 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
1.40 1.40 1.50 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
2.40 2.20 2.00 1.80 1.60 1.35 1.05 1.10 1.05 1.05 1.35 1.40 
1.30 1.45 1.75 2.05 2.10 2.30 2.45 2.55 2.85 2.80 2.50 2.30 
1.00 1.00 0.95 1.00 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.15 1.10 1,10 1.15 
1.10 1.10 1.10 1.05 1.05 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.05 1.00 1.00 
1.40 1.35 1.30 a 25 1.30 1.25 1.25 1.20 1.15 1.15 1.10 1.10 
1.15 1.10 1.10 tas 1.20 1.25 1.60 1.70 1.80 1.7 1.60 1.50 
Structural Shapes, Pittsburg 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug Sept Oct. Nov Dec 
Sh re 1.60c 1.60c -60c -60c 1.60c 1.60c 1.60c 1. 60 1. 60c 1.70 1. 70c 1. 70< 
oS Se 135 1.50 1.55 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
3 eres 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.50 
\ re 1.90 1.85 1.80 1.80 1.75 1.70 1.65 1.65 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
SESS 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.95 1,95 1.95 1.90 1.90 
og SES 1.80 1.85 1.90 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.90 1.95 1.95 1.90 
OR 1.95 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.85 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.75 1.75 1.80 
ee 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Lo ee 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.90 1.90 2.00 1.95 
ere 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.35 ye L 2.20 2.15 2.05 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
i) ee 2.05 2.15 2.35 2.45 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
2 ee 1.50 1.40 1.45 1.50 1.60 1.65 1.70 1.80 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.95 
| ARS 2.45 2.25 2.10 2.15 2.2 2.05 1.90 1.75 1.70 1.60 1.60 1.50 
1920. 2.65 3.15 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.15 3.10 3.10 3.00 2.45 
ee 2.80 2.80 2.70 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.50 
oo. ae 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
>). ae 3.10 3.25 3.45 3.70 4.00 4.00 4.50 4.50 3.75 3.00 3.00 3.00 
i ae 1.85 2.05 2.40 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.60 2.7 2.90 3.00 
2 1.10 1.10 5,33 1.15 1.20 1.20 1.25 1.30 1.35 1.40 1.65 1.75 
| LY SA 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.15 1.10 1.10 1.15 1.20 1.15 1.10 1.05 
2) a 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.40 1.35 1.30 1.25 
i eS £35 couas 1.15 1.20 1.25 1.25 1.30 1.35 1.40 1.45 1.50 1.55 
RE 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.30 1.20 1.15 
. .aae 1.55 1.55 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.45 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 
Je 1.60 1.45 1.30 1.20 1.25 1.30 1.35 1.40 1.50 1.50 oe 1.60 
. rae cn 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.65 1.65 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
... eS 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 
oy: See 1.70 1.70 1.7 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 
Pee 1.50 L553 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1,60 1.60 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 
>: ee 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 
BE 175 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
SI: 1.60 1.60 1.70 1.85 2.00 2.25 2.25 235 2.25 2.10 2.00 
See 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
SO, SaaS 2.25 2.25 Be 2.25 2.25 2.05 1.90 1.75 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 
ee 1.30 1.30 1.40 1.50 1.50 | rp 1.95 2.05 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.25 
... SS 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 
| 1.55 1.55 1.35 1.55 1.30 1.05 1.00 wows 1.00 1.10 1.10 1.10 
| aes 1.45 1.50 1.45 1.45 1.50 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.50 1.45 
RNS sss ¥% 1.25 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.35 yg 1.60 1.65 1.60 1.60 1.55 
No. 24 Black Sheeis, Pittsburgh 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July \ug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
1933. 2.05¢ 2.00c 2.00c 2.00c 2.00c 2.1 : 2.25¢ 2.25¢ 2.25 2.25¢ 2.25c¢ 2.25 
Sree 2.20 2.15 2.20 2.20 2.20 ze of 2.20 2.15 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.20 
_, ee 2.35 2.35 2.35 2.28 2.45 2. «5 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 * 2.40 
> EF 2.70 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.55 2 55 2.55 2.50 2.40 2.40 2.35 2.35 
ng ee 2.85 2.85 2.85 2.90 2.95 2.95 2.85 2.85 2.85. 2.80 2.75 2.75 
by) Fe 2.80 2.85 2.85 re pe Wee. 7.70 2.65 2.65 2.70 2.7 2.80 2.85 
ree 2.95 2.90 2.90 2.80 2.90 .00 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.95 2.80 2.75 
Lo See 3.35 3.35 3.25 3.25 3.20 1.10 3.10 3.10 *3.05 3.05 3.10 3.10 
SS 3.50 3.50 3.40 335 o.a0 5,32 3.15 3.15 3.10 3.10 3.25 3.35 
Bae 3.75 3.75 yf 3.70 3.65 3.65 3.60 3.50 3.45 3.40 3.48 3.50 
as, Uie’s 3.35 3.35 3.55 3.85 3.85 3.85 3.85 3.85 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.75 
ol eee 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.10 3.15 3.15 3.15 3.25 3.40 3.50 3.35 3.30 
ee 4.35 4.20 3.90 3.90 4.00 3.90 3.35 3.05 2.80 3.00 2.95 3.00 
2, See 5.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 6.05 4.45 
a 4.70 4.70 4.60 4.35 4.35 4.30 4.30 4.35 4.35 4.35 4.35 4.35 
., are 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
SET 6 Wisiaies 4.55 4.55 5.05 sts 7.00 8.15 9.00 9.00 8.75 7.75 5.30 5.00 
| Bree 2.35 2.60 4a.f5 2.90 2.95 2.90 2.90 3.45 2.85 3.20 3.65 4.45 
Sea 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.75 1.85 1.90 2.05 2.20 2.50 
a Saree 1.85 1.95 1.95 1.90 1.85 1.80 1.80 1.90 1.95 1.95 1.90 1.80 
> Se 2.30 2.35 2.35 FBS > | ye 2.30 2.25 2.20 2.10 2.00 1.95 1.90 
Fa 1.90 1.85 1.80 1.85 1.95 Re 2.00 2.05 2.10 2.20 2.25 2.25 
ht ee 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.15 2.55 2.00 2.00 1.95 1,90 1.85 1.85 1.90 
1910.. 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.35 2.30 2.25 2.20 2.20 » 2.43 2.15 2.15 
+, aE 2.40 2.40 2.30 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.30 2.40 2.40 
1908. 2.55 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
1907 2 + 3 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 


Seiten 60 60 
*No. 28 gage before Sept. 1, 1926. 
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Market History— 
Cold-Rolled Strip, Pittsburgh 


Jan, Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. D 
oo) eS 1.95c 1.80c 1.85c 1.80c 1.90c 2.00c 2.25¢ 2.25¢ 2.30c 2.40¢ 2.40c 2.40 
oo ae 2.00 1.90 2.00 2.00 .00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.95 2.00 2.00 
a OP 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.20 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.10 2.05 
cy poe 2.70 2.65 2.60 2.55 2.50 2.45 2.45 2.40 2.35 2.35 2.35 2.25 
1 ee 2.85 2.85 2.75 4:79 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 275 
7: ee 3.00 3.10 3.15 *2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.70 2.75 2.29 2.80 2.85 
ES 3.10 2.90 2.95 3.00 3.00 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.15 2.95 2.95 3.00 
Pees cis ss 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.85 3.75 3.70 3.65 3.50 3 50 3.50 3.25 3.25 
os SRR 4.10 4.15 4.05 4.00 3.85 3.65 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.90 3.90 
| 5.00 4.80 4.80 4.75 4.50 4.50 4.35 4.20 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.15 
| eS 4.50 4.65 4.80 $45 5.25 5.25 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 4.75 
 s SEB 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.60 3.70 3.95 4.00 4.00 4.25 4.50 4.50 4.50 
ES 6.25 6.25 5.65 5.50 5.50 5.00 4.40 3.90 3.75 3.75 3.80 3.75 
a, ER 5.65 7.00 8.80 8.50 8.50 8.50 8.50 8.50 7.35 8.50 8.00 6.85 
i Sees 6.25 6.25 6.10 5.65 5.65 5.65 5.65 5.65 5.65 5.65 5.65 5.65 
RN aR 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 
1917 6.50 6.50 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 6.50 6.50 
EM ss: 66 ea 4.25 4.65 5.50 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.50 6.50 6.50 
| oe 2.75 2.75 2.75 Be 2.75 2.85 2.85 3.00 3.10 3.25 3.50 3.75 
EOS cess 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 
2 gd TS 3.25 3.20 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.05 
7) ES 2.95 2.95 2.95 2.95 3.00 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.15 3.20 3.25 
| OSE RS 2.95 2.95 3.25 3.25 3.25 2.95 2.95 2.95 2.95 2.95 2.95 2.95 
| eae aes aes OPENS Bice aL es 2.95 2.95 2.95 2.95 2.95 2.95 
*April, 1928, and subsequently, prices are for 3 tons or over, instead of less than 3 tons. 
Hot-Rolled Strip, Wide, Pittsburgh 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct Nov. Dec 
LOOP assis ee 1.45¢ 1.45¢ 1.45¢ 1.45¢ 1.55¢ 1.55¢ 1.60c 1.65c 1.70c 1.75¢ 1.75¢ 1.75¢ 
LS) Seas 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.45 1.50 1.50 1.45 1,45 1.45 1.45 1,45 4 
iy) Se 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.50 1.50 1.55 eS 1.55 1.55 1.50 1.45 
ee 1.85 1.80 1.80 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.60 1.55 1.55 
aS 1.80 1.85 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 1,90 1.90 1,90 1.90 
i) ee 1.85 1.85 1.90 1.90 1.85 1.85 1.90 1.85 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 
Lo eee 2.20 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 ye 1.90 
| GAR 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 
oe 2.35 2.40 +e 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.25 2.30 2.30 
a TS 3.00 2.95 2.85 2.75 2.60 2.55 2.50 2.50 2.45 2.25 2.25 2:35 
ae 2.75 2.85 3.10 3.30 3.30 3.30 3.20 3.15 3.10 3.00 3.00 2.75 
oo: 2.00 1.80 1.80 1.95 2.05 2.35 2.50 2.50 2.75 2.90 2.96 2.80 
SESS 3.30 3.30 2.85 2.75 2.45 2.70 2.50 2.30 2.15 2.15 2.25 2.00 
. 3.70 4.80 5.25 5.45 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5. 3.90 
oe) ae 3.80 3.55 3.30 3.23 3.05 3.05 3.10 3.30 3.30 3.30 *3.30 *3.30 
PeBw.S a 0:0» 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.25 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
TORR s ixas aaa ‘eles exe aes a 7.25 7.25 7.25 7.00 7.00 5.25 4.50 
*First quarter 1920 delivery. 
Cold-Finished Steel Bars, Pittsburgh 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct Nov. D 
oo) EE 1.70c 1.70c 1.70c 1.70c 1.70c 1.70c 1.70c 1.95c 1.95c 1.95¢ 1.95¢ 1.95 
Nee 2.00 2.00 1,90 1.90 1.75 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1,70 1.70 1.70 
RR a 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.00 
eS 2.15 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.05 2.00 
aS ee 2.20 2.20 2.25 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.20 2.20 
jo 2.30 2.25 2.25 2.20 2.20 2.15 2.10 2.15 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 
ea 2.35 2.35 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.35 2.30 2.30 2.20 y fb 2.10 2.10 
| See 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.45 2.40 2.40 
eR 2.80 2.80 2,75 2.70 2.70 2.60 2.55 2.50 2.50 2.45 2.50 2.50 
eS 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.90 2.85 2.80 2.75 2.70 2.70 2.80 
a 2.50 2.65 2.85 3.00 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.00 2.90 
Re 2.00 1.90 1.85 1.85 2.00 2.00 2.05 2.15 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
SE 3.60 3.60 3.10 3.05 3.10 3.00 2.75 2.50 2.40 2.25 2.15 2.00 
See 3.65 3.85 4.50 5.25 4.40 4.50 4.10 4.55 4.25 4.10 4.00 3.60 
Rail Steel Bars, Chicago 
Jan. Feb March April May June July Aug Sept. Oct Nov De 
ae 1.50c 1.45c 1.45c 1.45c¢ 1.50c 1.50c 1.50c 1.50c 1.60c 1.70c 1.70c 1.70, 
| Se 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
| SES 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.50 1.50 1.50 
i: ee 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.80 1.75 Ears 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 
Fe 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.95 1,90 1.95 1.90 
(. Taare 1.80 1.80 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.90 1.95 2.00 
1927. 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.80 1.80 1.80 
See 2.00 2.00 2. 2.00 2.00 1.90 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
1925. 2.03 re 2.07 2.00 2.10 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Lo es 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.20 2:55 2.10 2.05 2.05 2.00 3: 2.00 
> Fe 2.00 2.00 2.25 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 
i Se 1.60 1.50 1.50 1.55 1.65 1.65 1.70 1.80 1.95 2.00 2.00 2.00 
i Gea 2.50 2.50 2 50 2.15 2.00 2.00 1.95 1.85 1.85 1.75 1.70 1.65 
., Saeey 2.90 3.20 3.35 3.70 3.75 s73 3.75 3.75 $75 3.75 3.75 3.75 
«Rees 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.55 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.55 2.55 2.55 2.75 2.85 
| Se 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Plain Wire, Pittsburgh : 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug Sept Oct. Nov 
2.15¢ 2.10c 2.10c 2.10c 2.10c 2.10c 2.10¢ 2.10c 2.10c 2.10. 2.10c 2.20 
2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 
2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 
2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.35 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.25 
2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.45 2.40 2.40 2.40 
2.40 2.45 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.45 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.50 
2.50 2.45 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 
2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
2.60 2.60 2.60 2.55 2.50 2.45 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.70 2.65 2.60 2.60 2.55 2.50 2.50 2.60 
2.45 2.60 2.65 2.70 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 
2.25 2.20 2.25 2.25 225 2.25 2.25 2 25 2.40 2.45 2.45 2.45 
3.25 3.20 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.75 2.50 2.50 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.25 
3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.20 3.25 3.25 3.25 
3.25 3.25 3.20 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.15 3.25 
3.25 3.25 3.25 3y25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 
2.95 2.95 3.10 3.20 3.45 3.60 3.95 3.95 3.95 3.85 3.25 3,25 
1.95 2.10 2.25 } Be £5 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.55 2.55 2.60 2.80 2.95 
1.30 £35 1.40 1.40 1.35 1.35 1.40 1.40 1.55 1.60 1.70 1.90 
1,35 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.35 1.30 1.30 1.35 1.35 1.40 1.40 1.30 
1.55 1.55 1.55 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.50 1,45 1.45 1.40 1.40 1.35 
1.35 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1,40 1.40 1.40 1.50 1.55 1.55 1.55 
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33 y bl. $1.85 $1.85 $1.85 $1.85 $2.05 $2.10 $2.10 $2.10 $2.10 $2.35 
1932 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.95 i, ° 
1931 1.90 1.90 1,90 1.90 1.90 1.80 1.85 1.90 1,90 .90 2.4 
1930 2.35 2.30 2.30 2.25 2.15 2.15 2.10 2.05 2.00 2.00 FE 
1929 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.50 2.45 2. 
1928 2.50 2.60 2.65 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.55 2.55 2.55 2.55 2. 
i927. 2.65 2.60 2.55 2.99 2.50 2.55 2.55 2.55 2.55 2.55 2. 
1926... 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 2. 
1925.. 2.85 2.85 2.85 2.20 ae 2.75 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 Z, 
1924.. 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.95 2.90 2.85 2.85 2.80 2.75 2. 
1923.. 2.70 2.75 2.90 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3. 
1922.. 2.50 2.45 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.65 2.70 2 
al ee 3.25 3.00 3.00 3.25 3.25 3.00 eb 2.75 2.90 2.90 2. 
1920.. 3.29 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 BE 3.25 ab 3.25 3. 
1919.. 3.50 3.50 3.45 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3. 
i918 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 : 
sth 3.00 3.00 3.15 3.20 3.50 3.65 4.00 4.00 4.00 3.90 3. 
1916 2.15 2.20 2.40 2.40 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.60 2.60 2.65 ae 
1915 1,50 1.55 1.60 1.60 1.38 1.55 1.60 1.60 1.70 1.75 io 
1914.. Eo 1,60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.60 1.60 1. 
1913 1.75 1.75 1.75 1,80 1.80 1.80 1.75 1.70 1.65 1.60 a 
1912.. Bes 1.60 4] .60 ay By 1. 1.60 1.65 1.70 1. ‘ 
l 1.70 1.75 1.80 & ie h. Ry 2 1.65 1 ee 
l 1.85 1.85 1.85 v2 F. 1. 1 1.70 l 1. 
I 1.95 oe “95 1, 1. 1. 1 as 1.80 1 & 
I‘ 2.05 2.05 2.05 r ¥ 2. 2. ! 1, 1.95 l I, 
l 2.00 2.00 2.00 Y ai y 2 2: 2.05 2 y 
























Jan. Ieb., Marcl April May June July \ug Sept Oct Nov. Dec 
3 1. 65« 1.65 1.65¢ 1, 65¢ 1.65¢ 1. 65« 1. 65¢ 1.65¢ *1 . 60¢ 1. 60¢ 1.60c 1.60¢ 
1932 1.60 1.70 1,70 1.70 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 
1931 1.70 BF 1.70 1.80 1.80 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.65 1.60 
1930 2.00 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.80 ao Fe 1.70 1.70 
(Re 2.00 2.05 2.00 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.00 2.00 
1928 1.90 1,95 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 ay 2.00 2.00 
1927 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.90 1.85 1.90 
1926 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
1925 2.00 2.00 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.05 1.95 1.90 1.90 1.90 2.00 2.00 
1924 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.35 2.30 2.25 2.20 2.15 2.15 2.10 2.10 2.00 
1923 ; 2.35 2.45 2.55 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.55 2.50 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 
1922 i 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.65 1.65 1,75 1.80 2.00 2.25 2.50 2.50 2.35 
1921. 2.75 2.65 2.65 2.50 2.45 2.25 1.95 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.70 1.65 
1920 3.15 3.45 3.50 3.75 +79 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.50 
1919, 3.15 2.95 2.85 2.55 2.50 2.55 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.70 2.75 2.75 
1918 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
1917 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.20 3.40 4.00 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.00 4.00 
1916 1.85 1.90 2.20 2.35 2.35 2.35 2.35 2.35 2.35 2.35 2.50 2.60 
1915 0.95 1.05 1.10 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.20 1.25 1.30 1.35 1.50 1.70 
1914. 1.15 1.20 1.15 1.15 1.10 1.10 1.05 1.05 1.05 1.05 0.95 0.95 
1913, 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.50 1.45 1.35 4725 1.15 BS: 
1912 1.15 et b 1.15 1.15 1.25 1.25 1.35 1.40 1.45 1.50 1.55 1.55 
1911 1.30 1.30 25 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.25 1.15 1.15 
1910 1.60 1.60 1.55 1.55 1.50 1.45 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.35 £35 1.30 
1909. 1.50 1.50 1.40 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.35 1.40 1.50 1.50 1.55 1.60 
1908 1.60 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
1907.... 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.95 1.75 1.75 695 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 
*Beginning September, Terre Haute, Ind., base quoted; freight to Chicago, 18 cents. 
Hoops, Pittsburgh 
Now quoted as hot-rolled strip 
Jan. Keb March April May June July Aug. Sept Oct Nov. Dec. 
1928. 2.10 2.15 2.20 2.15 2.15 2.10 2.10 2.05 2.10 2.10 2.00 2.00 
1927. 2.40 2.25 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.25 2.20 2:35 
1926 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
1925.. 2.45 2.45 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.45 2.50 2.50 
1924 3.00 3.00 2.85 2.75 2.75 2.70 2.60 2.60 2.55 2.50 2.50 2.50 
1923.. 2.75 2.85 3.10 3.30 3.30 3.30 3.15 3535 3.45 3.15 3.00 2.90 
1922. 1.95 1.85 1.80 1.95 2.05 ocae 2.45 2.95 2.¢5 2.90 2.90 2.80 
1921 3.05 3.05 2.70 2.75 2.75 2.70 2.45 2.40 2.30 2.25 2.20 2.25 
1920 3.05 3.05 3.50 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 
1919 3.30 3.30 3.25 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 
1918 3.50 3.50 3.05 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
1917 3.50 3.50 3.90 4.10 4.70 5.75 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 4.60 3.50 
1916 2.00 2.25 2-a0 2.75 2.75 at> 2.75 2.80 3.00 3.60 a. 23 3.25 
1915 Pied 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1,30 1.40 1.50 1.75 1.95 
1914 1.40 1.30 1.30 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
1913 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.50 1.40 
1912 1.30 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.35 1.40 1.40 1.45 1.50 1.50 
1911 1.50 1.50 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.40 1.40 1.35 1.35 1.30 1.30 
1910 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.50 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
1909 1.80 1.75 1.60 1.60 1.50 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.55 
1908 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.90 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 
Bands, Pittsburgh 
Now quoted as hot-rolled strip 
Jan. Feb March April May June July \ug. Sept. Oct Nov Dec. 
1928 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.05 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.95 1.95 2.00 1.90 1.90 
1927 2.40 2.25 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.25 2.20 2.15 
1926. 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
1925. 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.45 2.50 2.50 
1924. 3.00 3.00 2.85 2.75 2.75 2.70 2.60 2.60 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 
1923 2.75 2.85 3.10 3.30 3.30 3.30 3.15 3.15 3.15 3.15 3.00 2.90 
1922 Be. 1.75 1.70 1.85 2.05 2.35 2.45 2.95 2.75 2.90 2.90 2.8 
1921. 3.05 3.05 2.70 2.75 2.75 2.70 2.35 2.20 2.20 Ye) 2.15 2.00 
1920. 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 
1989... ... 3.30 3.30 3.25 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 
ARE 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.90 3.00 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
1917 3.00 3.00 3.35 3.35 3.60 5.50 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 4.30 2.96 
gaan 1.85 2.05 2.35 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.75 2.90 
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Cast Iron Pipe, New York 


6-inch and larger 
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Cast Iron Pipe, Birmingham 
6-inch and larger 
“* Feb. March April May une Py Aug. Pp Oct. Nov Dec. 
to EOP $32.00 $32.00 $32.00 $32.00 $32.00 $34.25 $ 5.00 $35.00 $35.00 $35.00 $35.25 $36.00 
1932, 33.00 32.20 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.0) 32.00 32. 32.00 
1931. 37.00 37.00 36.50 35.00 35.00 35.L0 35.00 35.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 
LC 37.00 37.00 37.00 37 00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 7.00 37.00 37.00 
i Pee 37.00 37.00 -00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 
| SRNR 29.00 29.00 28.50 30.00 33.50 31 00 32.50 34.00 5.00 36.40 37.00 
Tals a4 36.00 36.00 36.50 36.00 36.50 34.80 34.00 30.75 29.80 28.75 29.00 29.00 
RSE 42.00 41.25 40.24 40.00 0.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 39.40 40.00 39.00 38.00 
8 40.00 40.00 40.00 39.60 38.50 40.00 40.00 41.00 41.00 41.75 42.00 42.00 
. ere 46.80 47 50 48.00 48.00 8.00 48.00 47.00 47.00 45.00 44.40 46.00 40.00 
| ee 43.00 45.00 45.50 46.75 49.00 49.00 49.00 49.00 49.00 49.00 49.00 51.00 
iS eRe 35.00 34.00 3.00 34.15 34.70 37.00 37.00 37.30 40.00 43.00 43.00 43.00 
. es $5.00 55.00 55.00 55.00 .00 42.50 40.00 39.50 38.00 36.50 32.50 35.00 
., eS 60.00 64.50 .00 67.00 70.00 70.00 70.00 70.00 72.40 74.00 74.00 74.00 
\ ae $8.75 55.00 54.50 53.00 $2.00 48 00 48 00 48.00 48.00 50.00 53.00 56.70 
tT yee 49.00 49.00 49.00 49.00 50.2C 55 55.00 55.00 55.00 .00 60.00 60.05 
Se 36.00 36.00 37.40 42.40 47.20 55.00 55.00 55.00 55.75 47.25 45.00 46.00 
1 SE 24.00 24.50 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.50 25.50 25.50 28.40 35.00 
tee 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.25 18.65 19.00 -00 19.40 20.75 21.90 22.65 
Steel Ingot Producti 
Compiled by American lron and Steel Institute 
Gross Tons 
. 1924 1925 1926 71927 71928 
Toial Daily Av. Total Daily Av. Total Daily Av. Total Daily Av- Total Daily Av. 
LOMUEEP soc cicrcectes 3,649,913 135,182 4,193,281 155,307 4,132,210 158,931 3,789,874 145,764 2 153,496 
POREURIT s vcco nde o0 ts 3,826,246 153,050 »752,352 156,348 3,785,051 157,710 »812,046 158,835 4,043,457 161,738 
en PR Ee SE 4,206,699 161,796 4,194,340 161,321 »468,617 165, 4,535,272 167,973 4,507,217 1 
AMPcc cic sabe dacns 3,348,466 128,787 3,583,676 137,834 4,105,799 157,915 4,127,335 158,744 »305,382 172,215 
MNS idk eopeke doe 2,640,034 97,779 454,971 132,883 3,927,979 151,076 4,047,251 155,663 4,207,212 155.823 
SS Ee a 2,065,676 82,627 3,204,451 123,248 3,734,153 143,621 3,495, 134,446 3,743,903 143,996 
POM tibet hcidesbans 1,877,789 72,223 3,084,472 118,634 3,634,993 139,80 3,204;135 128,165 3,805,598 152,224 
PPE ee 2,552,891 98,188 3,420,998 131,577 3,986,966 153,345 3,498,549 129,576 4,178,610 154,763 
September........... 2,827,625 108,755 3,489,565 134,214 6,913,383 150,515 3,268,881 125,726 4,147,893 165,916 
ee rare 3,125,418 115,756 3,888,814 144,030 4,074,544 156,713 3,316,292 127,550 4,649,968 172,221 
November.........--. 3,121,149 124,846 902, 156,116 3,705,744 142,529 3,127,015 120,270 4,266,835 164,109 
December..........- 3,569,251 137,279 3,970,918 152,728 3,466,766 133,337 3,175,484 122,134 4,018,208 160,728 
rt eee 36,811,157 *117,984 44,140,738 *141,932 46,936,205 *150,920 43,397,743 *139,543 49,865,185 *160,338 
j 71929 ‘ oe +1931 in ae a - Ma 24 ba ae 
‘ Total _ Daily Av. ‘otal Daily Av. Total Daily Av. ‘ota ai v. ‘ota ai v. 
i ROOT socks bas ce 4,500,131 166,672 3,778,235 139,935 2,512,140 93,042 1,484,991 7,115 1,030,075 39,618 
f nei haeeale seas 4,328,713 180,363 4,035,111 168,130 2,547,027 106,126 1,481,253 59,250 1,086,867 45,286 
re 5,068, 194,930 4,254,331 163,628 3,054,339 117,475 1,433,337 53,087 33,699 
ee ee rer 4,950,053 3 4,109, 158,057 766,959 106,421 1,259,629 48,447 1,362,856 54,514 
RE Ry 5,286,246 195,787 3,982,915 147,515 2,551,633 98,140 1,125,243 43,279 001,991 74,148 
Rs sanity ce dein eae 4,902,955 3,418,535 136,741 2,127, 81,837 912,757 35,106 2,597,51 
uty se neldh is AIX eee 4,850, 186,561 2,922,220 112,393 1,887,580 72,599 806,722 32,269 ,203,810 128,152 
TE 4,939,086 182,929 3,060,763 117,722 1,716,829 66,032 46, 31,360 2,900,611 107,430 
September........... 4,527,887 181,115 2,840,379 109,245 1,545,411 59,439 991,858 38,148 2,310,982 88,884 
eee eee 4,534, 167,938 2,692,539 724 1,590,180 58,896 1,087,058 41,810 2,111,842 81,225 
; November... ........ 3,521,111 135,427 2,212,220 88,489 1,591,644 63,666 1,032,221 39,701 1,540,882 59,265 
4 December.........-. 2,903,012 116,120 1,979,547 76,136 1,301,211 50,047 0 Ratios a he 3b gaan pe ae per peer 
3 aa eae: 54,312,279 *174,638 39,286,287 *126,322 25,192,715 *81,006 13,322,833 *42,701 121,057,319 *73,885 
: *Average. tBeginning with 1927, the Institute excludes crucible and electric ingots, which totaled 675,123 tons in 1927, 810,029 tons in 
' 1928, 958,076 tons in 1929, 614,852 tons in 1930, 412,489 tons in 1931 and 241,756 in 1932. }$Eleven months. 
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Pig Iron Production 


IN GROSS TONS 


Annual Statistics of Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron Compiled by American Iron and Steel Institute, 
Monthly Statistics, 1913 to date, by Sreex (Iron Trade Review prior to July 1, 1930) 
















































































—Stacks— -——Output 
Year Tons Year Tons Year Tons Year Tons No. In Total Av. Daily 
EG57..... 417,711 1871.... 1,363,043 1885.... 3,687,522 1899 13,335,937 1913 
1858.... 374,80 1872.... 2,101,760 1886.... 5,273,010 1900 13,404,760 iaseary ota .. 423 297 2,787,800 89,929 
1859 496,952 1873. 2,045,231 1887.... 5,900,914 1901 15,494,913 ebruary...... 423 306 2,578,670 92,095 
1860 $72,713 1874. 1,886,479 1888.... 5,955,105 1902. 17,431,138 March 423 278 2,762,823 89,123 
1861 8,809 1875. ,656,777 1889.... 7,028,374 1903. 17,503,568 BEV ins 05 ah 421 297 2,754,353 91,812 
1862 6,609 1876. 1,593,382 1890.... 8,574,558 1904 16,157,504 Dt Satie cans 421 285 2,816,825 90,865 
1863 656,785 1877. 1,782,805 1891.... 7,702,906 1905.... 22,639,452 pS eae 422 283 2,616,883 87,229 
1864 8,342 1878 2,039,252 1892.... 8,619,379 1906.... 24,874,184 LS Pee .... 422 264 2,558,275 82,525 
1865 597,536 1879 2,151,431 1893.... 6,737,713 1907.... 25,343,964 pe 424 260 2,537,018 81,839 
1866 918,717 1880 3,355,228 1894.... 6,434,966 1908.... 15,686,872 September....... 425 258 2,494,098 83,13 
1867 997,576 1881 3,573,863 1895.... 9,220,967 1909.... 25,419,468 October......... 425 244 2,539,924 81,933 
1868 1,100,893 1882 4,000,193 1896.... 8,311,833 1910.... 26,907,060 November....... 424 225 2,229,960 74,322 
1869 1,361,153 1883 4,085,041 1897 9,397,469 1911.... 23,370,871 December....... 424 191 1,976,138 63,746 
1870 1,339,284 1884 3,670,567 1898 11,477,184 1912 29,379,912 — 
p> a ie “30, 652,767 #33, 980 
—Stacks— Output —Stacks— Output —Stacks— Output——- —Stacks— -——Output—— 
No. In Total as. Daily No. In Total Av. Daily No. In Totai Av. Daily No. In Total Av. Daily 
1914 1916 1917 
a ie ee 423 199 1,879,336 60,624 421 165 1,591,024 51,323 421 304 3,171,878 102,319 422 310 3,159,839 101,930 
Pebruary........ 423 219 1,888,60 67,450 421 179 1,666,592 59,521 421 312 3,078,548 106,157 422 317 2,649,935 94,641 
WESTER es caving oc Si 423 232 2,341,551 75,534 421 190 2,046,280 66,009 422 315 3,327,630 107,343 423 331 3,255,813 105,026 
A eS 422 212 2,261,501 75,383 421 197 2,114, 70,484 422 320 3,225,496 107, 517 425 333 3,328,061 110,936 
CO ES 422 198 2,097,019 67,646 421 207 2,255,157 72,747 423 321 3,364,584 108,535 425 340 3,413,677 110,119 
FUN vided evens 422 193 1,904,566 63,486 421 221 2,369,932 78,998 423 325 3,213,818 107,127 427 347 3,260,234 108,675 
ED Citas Apes 422 187 1,955,324 63,075 421 234 2,563,311 82,687 419 316 3,221,127 103,907 429 351 3,337,442 107,659 
pe Sere 422 187 1,996,483 64,40 421 246 2,774,825 89,510 419 317 3,197,838 103,156 431 357 3,238,970 104,483 
September....... 422 180 1,882,718 62,757 420 266 2,834,342 94,478 419 326 3,208,041 106,935 431 342 3,140,742 104,691 
‘October......... 422 162 1,767,227 57,007 420 276 3,120,340 100,656 419 328 3,508,180 113,167 433 354 3,296,286 106,332 
November....... 421 150 1,501,269 50,042 421 285 3,035,235 101,174 420 322 3,317,805 110,593 434 344 3,198,597 106,620 
December....... 421 154 1, 495, 325 48,236 421 295 3,201,605 103,278 422 309 3,184,178 102,715 435 321 2,885,380 93,077 
2 RE EC 22,970,926 *62,934 29,573,161 *81,022 39,019,123 *106,609 "38,164,976 *104,561 
1918 1919 1920 1921 
January. ... sacs 435 294 2,403,227 77,523 435 330 3,306,279 106,654 432 285 3,012,373 97,172 436 184 2,414,753 77,895 
February........ 435 319 2,318,242 82,723 435 311 2,943,347 105,120 432 305 2,984,257 102,904 436 155 1,929,394 68,906 
OS Se aeere 438 338 3,209,996 103,548 435 279 3,088,023 99,614 433 315 3,375,768 108,895 436 103 1,594,866 51,447 
PUR bas Vik wn te 437 351 3,273,355 109,112 435 216 2,474,374 82,479 433 278 2,752,670 91,754 436 96 1,190,751 39,691 
WMS SA ced chbe 437 360 3,451,884 111,351 433 197 2,107,729 67,991 433 297 2,991,825 96,510 436 90 1,215,272 39,202 
AOR Cs coven eke 437 353 3,316,148 110,538 433 199 2,114,028 70,467 433 302 3,046,623 101,553 436 74 1,064,007 35,466 
See. vasa wae bss 437 364 3,408,584 109,954 434 240 2,424,212 78,200 434 291 3,043,918 98,190 435 69 864,642 27,892 
eee eT eee 438 371 3,378,479 108,983 432 266 2,742,081 88,453 434 306 3,145,536 101,468 436 669 954,901 30,802 
September....... 438 364 3,413,223 113,774 433 163 2,480,790 82,692 434 317 3,124,308 104,143 435 84 985,795 32,859 
ee, ee 437 364 3,482,392 112,335 432 216 1,864,424 60,142 435 290 3,288,341 106,075 435 95 1,234,450 39,821 
November....... 437 360 3,347,844 111,595 432 252 2,407,369 80,244 435 255 2,935,081 97,836 429 120 1,414,958 47,165 
December....... 435 351 3,434,114 110, 778 432 262 2,626,074 84,711 435 202 2,700,268 87,105 429 123 1,642,775 52,992 
OVER bist adn’ 38,437,488 *105,308 30,578,730 *83,777 36,400,968 *99,456 16,506,564 “#45, 223 
1922 1923 1924 1925 
EAGURET. 655 cece 430 127 1,645,804 53,090 428 261 3,228,226 104,136 414 248 3,015,480 97,273 411 251 3,372,207 108,781 
February.....s:> 429 139 1,630,180 58,220 424 278 2,993,918 106,925 414 263 3,073,619 105,987 411 256 3,214,067 114,788 
oo eee 429 155 2,035,908 65,674 424 295 3,523,595 113,664 410 269 3,465,389 111,787 410 246 3,571,422 115,207 
pT EERE NE 429 161 2,070,161 69,005 423 311 3,546,308 118,210 410 234 3,226,107 107,537 409 221 3,211,235 107,041 
PM as banite cee 427 175 2,309,348 74,495 423 322 3,868,486 124,790 411 187 2,619,986 984,515 405 196 2,933,907 94,642 
ES eee hr 191 2,362,455 78,748 424 322 3,667,868 122,262 411 158 2,022,836 67,427 399 191 2,679,045 89,301 
Oe ae 427 170 2,403,030 77,517 418 299 3,684,677 118,860 411 145 1,783,457 57,531 396 188 2,665,262 85,976 
AGBOK bec cccces 427 143 1,810,665 58,408 418 270 3,448,886 111,254 411 150 1,882,986 741 391 192 2,707,171 87,328 
September....... 427 189 2,024,008 67,466 418 254 3,117,526 103,917 411 174 2,053,617 68,454 387 200 2,725,885 90,862 
Pere 428 218 2,629,655 84,827 418 245 3,142,646 101,375 411 182 2,461,727 79,410 386 209 3,017,889 97,351 
November....... 428 241 2,846,110 94,870 418 229 2,891,191 96,373 411 204 2,514,979 83,832 385 220 3,023,257 100,775 
December....... 436 359° 3 083, 520 99,468 418 231 2,912,527 93,952 411 229 2,956,389 95,367 385 234 3,249,057 104,808 
: | eA 26,850,844 *73,563 40,025,850 *109,659 31,076,572 *84,908 36,370,404 *99,645 
1926 1927 1928 1929 
sreuatr ies tate wo a 385 225 3,319,789 107,089 369 210 3,101,346 100,043 353 184 2,855,515 92,113 328 202 3,433,028 110,742 
ebruary........ 382 223 2,923,850 104,423 369 217 2,940,604 105,021 353 186 2,898,668 99,954 326 208 3,218,376 114,942 
SEN 3 baccenue 377 235 3,458,171 111,554 365 223 3,482,107 112,326 350 197 3,199,175 103,199 326 213 3,709,518 119,662 
i ckw cess caus 376 237 3,438,805 114,627 364 221 3,424,377 114,146 349 195 3,181,975 106,066 326 216 3,663,167 122,106 
icsisepen bee 376 9 3,477,820 112,187 363 211 3,391,067 109,388 345 199 3,292,790 106,219 325 220 3,898,344 125,753 
EE ae es 372 220 3,232,478 107,749 362 198 3,089,726 102,991 343 189 3,082,340 102,745 325 220 3,715,104 123,837 
i ore 372 217 3,224,663 104,021 362 1 2,954,625 95,311 342 185 3,072,711 99,120 325 217 3,782,511 122,016 
pS EE TEEN. 372 215 3,200,723 103,249 362 189 2,950,674 95,183 340 183 3,136,995 101,193 325 209 3,746,198 120,845 
September....... 372 216 3,163,269 105,44 362 181 2,782,500 92,750 340 194 3,063,593 102,120 323 204 3,496,454 116,548 
October......... 374 218 3,334,206 107,555 361 174 2,812,015 90,712 338 196 3,373,539 108,824 318 203 3,588,146 115,747 
November....... 375 216 3,237,992 107,933 359 171 2,661,863 88,728 337 194 3,304,656 110,155 317 176 3,182,420 106,081 
December....... 369 203 3, ‘089, 175 99; 651 354 169 2,698,208 87,039 335 198 3,369,784 108,702 316 156 2,836,917 91,513 
ES 6.0% 08S 39,100,941 *107,126 36,289,112 ¥*99,422 37,831,741 *103,365 42,270,183 *115,808 
1930 1931 1932 1933 
pees eae Se 314 173 2,838,751 91,573 309 102 1,715,443 55,337 298 «61 971,437 31,336 291 345 568,785 18,348 
SOPUELT 5 v0c000 314 180 2,845,937 101,640 307 109 1,711,192 61,114 298 64 960,550 33,122 291 44 553,067 19,752 
EE ee 314 184 3,252,822 104,930 307 116 2,028,906 65,448 298 60 967,015 31,194 25 —CiC«38 542,013 17,484 
OS Se ee 314 182 3,191,119 106,371 307 113 2,009,582 66,986 297 59 855,734 28,524 291 + =48 623,606 20,786 
MSS ck ser deer3 314 180 3, 241 "477 104, 564 307 105 1,995,001 64,355 297 54 783,769 25,282 290 «+61 892,326 28,784 
Bn REE rye 312 162 2:934,508 97,817 303 91 1,637,998 54,599 or. ae 626,015 20,867 289 90 1,264,953 42,165 
OR Sry 312 144 2,638,441 85,110 303 82 1,462,270 47,170 297. 45 570,222 18,394 289 105 1,801,345 58,108 
August.......... 312 137 2,525,105 81,455 303 75 1,279,205 41,264 297 = 41 $28,105 17,035 289 98 1,833,265 59,137 
September....... 310 126 2,276,781 75,893 303 74 1,168,436 38,947 295 46 593,640 19,788 289 89 1°507°931 50/264 
oo FPP ee 310 111 2,165,374 69,851 303 69 1,172,781 37,831 292 50 644,648 20,795 289 81 1,358,540 43,824 
November....... 310 107 1,865,458 62, 182 302 67 1,101,820 36,727 yf ae 625,753 20,858 289 77 1,083,740 36,124 
December....... 310 95 1,665,715 53, Tae... FOE $7 FORS77 «= 31,625 291 42 547,179 17,650 aa Br pares Vi 12 ts iY at SOE 
EER Go's ho wk 31,441,488 *86,141 18,263,011 *50,035 8,674,067 *23,699 +12 029, 57 71 *36.01¢ 
*A verage. 


tEleven months. 
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Composite Market Record 


Compiled by STEEL (Iron Trade Review prior to July 1, 1930) 


Monthly Averages of Fourteen Iron and Steel Products, 


1922-1929 
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Sie sign 46 el : November......... .00 bowie cd eons bam TM 65:8 Viale «ole ; 
OS Te ae $45.31 December......... $40.21 IS 5 ce a ia5e las gare tare .69 AGOGEY, . oi oso bc0% 36.54 
OTE, os shianwee sf 47.01 Average for year... 40,86 an ee ies 37 .68 jagpery iidisiaibes ses $35.27 September......... 36.50 
Win cds Catlins one 47.52 1925 pe ey es 37.61 ebruary.......6-. SR -. AMOR, 6 kiss 0 ots 36.23 
DON a uu ak aie qe ated 46.46 September......... 37.76 = Een 35.81 November......... 36.03 
DON chia Pecos oan 45.39 {ensery csnacaaiaws 41.02 OS eee 38 08 OE Uiip itis os a 0/bs 35.67 December......... 35.95 
En 44.87 GUT hci iden 41.13 November....... 38.43 May RAE suls eevee 35.54 Average foryear.... 36.48 





























i i re a DR Mid stb tha smh abe ee ? DO 2 i 6 cvwba ad dase ; Jen. 7. 8.8 
——,, SESS aE re 35 72 — OS Rg Res be 31.73 i Le a 6 Gbih args 6 blacp Oe 29.96 eg | Pa ape et ea Neal Ea 28.83 
ME Sonate bake tou 35 60 MEDS Avianieceanwde 31.73 TORT NG 6x). wo cckwienous 30.08 pS 6 RIDE ae i Na 28.55 
—_ ed acuiaibie waneaiie 05 35.36 OM ee, a0 Ganka tires 0a 31.73 i: BES visi e eOiawwe eoes Sue PE MR oS eS ees. 28.51 
EE ene a datas havo 35.24 Average for January..... 31.71 BURG ea ees ale 29.92 Average for January 28.68 
Average for January..... 35.56 Average for January.... 29.98 
DU cic a os a bcgne atlas 31.69 PN Ns 6 irc tek eee 
ly ae: 35.24 nd | ERR 31.69 et Ms Seated 29.60 Feb. 11.. 28.27 
. * Saae 35.24 Lh RR RS RES TD 31.61 EE BIA AC LAN 29.57 OL SSR 28.31 
a eT eee 35.24 Pe BPS. Kebine bee hosed we 31.61 UG SUN « coke cela stowkare.o8 29.53 WM Wess th es uN kes 28.31 
DUOC is 4 che des ddnts 35.24 Average for February.... 31.65 Se. SCN ERS EP 29.53 Average for February 28.31 
Average for February 35.24 RT ie Average for February... 29.56 mee A 
ay A ieee ne ts ; PIS ec nk heck tes 28.35 
March S......+..00-s008 | 35.12 eS Rares 31.61 March 5.............+4+ 29.53 March l1............ 28.35 
March 12.........-...+. 34.94 een PS RS Ree aa 31.71 March 12............... 29.55 March 18............... 28.35 
+ bet M sect e teen ee nees ie (4 Mined 05 545..,. 055506 31.71 _ ’ betes et een esas : = NE REE 55> aS 
eee 34.85 ” i See range. , ¢ ‘ 28.35 
humaine uk... Average for March 31.66 ger eaetog ee We a 29 61 Average for March...... By 
OE RT EN 34.57 April}... ... 0.6... sees 31.67 eS eee OD 29.81 April 1...............+. 28.12 
eee, 34.52 wate 31.67 Sysop 29:74 April 8,-5.2. 28.14 
MOOD aio itiassvcevis 34.44 April DS Sine Sale bw wh 31.59 en Mg cies, ree 29.74 April is asics be Be bie ecee Re 28.14 j 
Bae waicioa oes ioe 34.40 gt, eee 31.51 ME ao. cee cals 29°74 April 22 Se Re ee 28.18 
BUN ss ine ness 5 63 34.28 April 29... 0.0... 2. +++. 31.49 MMC. 5 oa ss sadns 29.70 April 29. ...... attteeees 28.20 
Average for April........ 34.44 Average for April........ 31.59 Average for April........ 29°75 Average for April. ey j 
4 
SORT ree 33.96 MNGi 62 iva eis 31 PET: gtr a cis ceule bas 29.68 Le, OS ES Seu OF + 4 i 
SPURS, nic dadhevinietic’s 33.84 MMM ai ys isass Cais 31.37 DEBAC IS .. 5 cues. cin 29.64 MOMPEE Ls vn can dudes’ 28.33 ' 
SD RRRECAP RS POE 33.56 SIL Uicie's Sh ses sani 31.37 Se 2 ERS ee 29.58 ES | Pa es 28.59 
BE Mlede'sng s sbebecdcs 33.56 ONS OO Ee bre 31.33 TIN cA «acy ote wecis 29.57 EE» EAE OR ey 28.59 
Average for May........ 33.73 Average for May........ 31.37 ; Average for May........ 28.45 
EM ie rR cn Cd ach 33.64 NE es Wines od 45 or eele oi bk 31.03 OS CR PRB IR TT eee 28.59 
MEPEES Dhib viccce endian 33.52 INES Cn 3s a tinien Ch wx 31.03 BREEDS Girce\ SC sie cues ee 28.75 
en, Pee, Cer eree 33.52 NGS on bs Cuaua dean 31.03 ROG Bet ties Sra tye vce 28.75 
SUED Be eee hk a cbse Bene 33.44 ES Sones sweke 44 v% 30.99 ROU ig sea be acy 8 ow Bae 28.83 
Average for June........ 33.53 Average for June........ 31.02 Average for June........ 28.73 
es its ce aes bie 33.34 SEAM ce ae 31.11 wT. UNE s popelee ae aa 29.19 
Ny OSS 33.32 RE bs Ut seks <s's0's 31.11 uly 8 29.67 
I billie dele uhh ies 5. 33.18 NOES ood Sse dGie cue Sok Go 30.98 ¥ Re BR cts. peo . 30.13 
WY ZS. cer cececeesceres 33.14 Ms ia bik Ais dwn 4 6 30.98 RE Rr eae 29.46 BURY SEs i i cewnengieea 5 30.02 
acs dc natn 644s 63 33.09 "VS SPORE SA Re 31.06 ON REA Sa 7 ra 29.46 » OS Rc ee Cae 30.02 
Average for July........ 33.21 Average for July 31.05 Average for July....... 29.47 Average for July ... 29.81 q 
BEES, Sic 5e tebe cone 33.08 (REESE PERE SESS. 31.06 Malt a eee 29.46 AME: Soe cic ceee ae ee es 30.02 
BO BBs is wins dicen nets 33 a he hs és hanced emt 31.06 ONE | Sera Ra 29.34 OE ae en ae 30.02 
Pe Rae, See 33 Se SEE ere. 31.04 PE. sw oda us when ees 29.26 ee Be PEO Ie eS 30.02 
pRB ee 32.88 MO Mii das sackwaen ee 31.04 TONS: See Paar eney ert mts 29.24 a BAT wee Cee 30.10 
Average for August...... 32.99 Average for August...... 31.05 Average for August..... 29.32 Average for August...... 30.04 
Ss Te eer re 32.78 NS SP eee ee: 31.04 BR a at. sees ia 29.32 a 4 PEERS OF eee ee 31.23 
ne NP 32.68 EN EE Ee 31.04 SO, Dine sev 4 oe a 29.32 Ss seh nce verewaveu: Seaee 
BURST Veh ovis deo ceies 32.64 So sae ss c¥ars 31.03 Sh | SAI Sa EE 29.32 Sept. 16............+... 31.23 
NG” RR ere a OE. Rr eer 31.02 SNS | SR RRA 29.32 SNe: > MR igh Aarne pened 31.23 
Average for September... 32.65 —_ , Bak ic vk bh a 31.02 Average for September.. 29.32 Sept. wh see ee eee cere r. 
ND i Le ae 32.52 werege foe September...” 34.00 eC oe ay ae ee eee: ree 
SS eee 32.32 EI oo ok 00 6s LARS AS Re 30.82 NSE AR SS eee 29.30 | At EERO Lr eee 31.60 
“SE ORY TE eee 32.24 Cl BO 655 saan bade anew’ 30.78 Ne FEE See a 29.33 ONES Y Ra eae aa ee ae 31.59 
BE cdantiadc o's teas 32.14 ioe Bs Sub bk te ks chews 30.76 oes aig hte Anes 29.32 os ae 4 Dapaearae e rare ser oe 31.59 
et BPs cate kane d ous exe 32.06 1 "RRC ert a 30.68 Ss . Se apie 9.32 Det, 2B a ik sige sae seven 31.59 
Average for October..... 32.26 Oct. 31. Bre sassenhcodt es 30.64 Average for October..... 29.32 Average for October 31.59 
et Ms sie sss cs stigg . SYR Mt Coster a0, 08 ER nk Re is We BALE... ese sho dnc 31.59 
Ns ks cs 31.98 Ny BPS a ae oe 30.63 Sa » TERE rants 29.32 OE a | eRe eee 31.59 
NS, FERRE OS OP rere 31.86 Te | BOER ATER reer 30.63 Ds BO es dks Skew a auks 28.92 PE Os cs aOR he ik 31.59 
UR Ee APs. 31.86 ES ON RE TEES 30.63 Sag | RR eran 28.91 Naw. Sisco ead ss arenes 
Average for November... 31.92 a aa maze Svarates 30.55 Average for November 29.12 Average for November. 31.59 
0 TS yt Cie ae 31.84 werege for November... Ss OS ease Birt a 28.91 ieee ss oes ig 32.42 
; CR Soha ako us Gace 31.84 Me, Becki ckivesubwus os 30.47 Nig | ERS eae ee 28.91 Ben,’ S. vs 32.42 
OS a Res A 31.68 De se Oe oe eS 30.36 ONE 0 RO eae ee 28.91 De. hc ck Wacken hwo 32.42 
SCE Ss 0 daa bh Ken odes 31.66 SST 6 Wig bis cae nk 30.28 Ny | SERS poe 28.91 Se BS i soos Meee ea mee 32.42 
Dec. 31... . 31,66 TS Se ee en 30.16 EES Cie cack ce 28.99 Dec. 30. .. 32.42 
Average for December... 31.74 Average for December... 30.32 Average for December.... 28.93 Average for December... 32.42 
Average for year........ "33.52 Average for year........ 41 ead Average for year........ 29.46 Average for year........ 29.83 
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Framework of new fair building at Lille, north of France. The three principal beams 


supporting the structure are 361 feet long, with depth of 32.80 feet 


European Market Developments 


in 1933 Reviewed 


Reports Prepared by Staff Correspondents 


Steel and Iron Domestic Prices 


1933 Marks Turning Point in European Depression— 
By Vincent Delport 


Steel and Iron Prices for Export 


British Steel Trade Now on the Upgrade—By J. A. Horton 


Germany Strives to Overcome the Crisis— 


By Dr. E. H. Regensburger 


French Steel Industry Experiences Difficult Year— 
By J. M. Leon 


Year Ends Worse Than It Began for Belgium 


Italian Industries To Be Under More Strict Control 
By Dr. Guido Vanzetti 


Central Europe Reaching Turning Point—By Dr. Jan Tille 
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uropean Iron and Steel Domestic Prices 


in 1933 


At Works or Furnace b 

















British Prices in Pounds Sterling Per Gross Ton, : 
at current rate of exchange ' 


\} 
Jan Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. j 
4:0 0 4 ae 6 0 ee a ee Oa: Bod Bae OS ed ed Sad oa t 
Foundry pig iron, Silicon 2.50-3.00.. 2-18-6 3— 2-6* 3- 2-6* 3- 2-6* 3- 2-6* 3-— 2-6* 3-— 2-6* 3- 2-6* 3-— 2-6* 3-— 2-6* 3-— 2-6* 3-— 2-6* 4 
Basic pig iron.. ; . 2-140 2-19-0* 2-19-0* 2-19-0* 2-19-0* 2-19-0* 2-19-O0* 2-19-O0* 2-19-0* 2-19-O0* 3-— 2-6* 3— 5-0* 
Furnace coke 0-13-6 O-13-6 0O-13-6 0-13-3 0-13-3 0-13-3 0O-13-3 0O-13-3 0O-13-6 0-146 0-15-00 0-15-0 x 
Billets ery 5— 0-0 5- 0-0 5— 0-0 5S— 0-0 5— 0-0 5— 0-0 5S— 0-0 5— 0-0 5-— 2-6 5- 5-0 5S— 7-6 5-100 J 
Standard rails ‘ re 8—- 5-0 8— 5-0 8— 5-0 8— 5-0 8— 5-0 8— 5-0 8- 5-0 8—- 5-0 8— 5-0 e... 5.6 e. 6.0: 2. 5. 
Merchant bars 6-15-0 6-15-0 6-15-0 6-15-0 6-15-0 6-15-0 6-17-6 6-17-6 6-17-6 6-180 7-5-0 7-10-0 
Shay 8-15-0 8-15-00 8-15-00 8-15-00 8-15-00 8-15-0 8-15-0 8-15-0 8-15-O0 8-15-0 8-15-00 8~-15-0 i 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank B-17-6 815-0 .8-15-0 8-250) (8-12-6 8-10-0 $-10-0 8-100 .8-10-0 8-10-0 .8-10-0 £-10-0 : 
Sheets, black, 24-gage 9-10-0 9-10—-0 9-10-0 9-10-0 9-12-6 9-15-0 10- 0-0 10-0-0 10—- 0-0 10~- 5-0 10- 5-0 10—- 5-0 
Sheets, walvanised, 24-aanc, corrugated 11-150 11-160 11-15-0 11-150 11-17-46 12- 0-0 12-10-0 12-10-0 12-10-0 12-150 12-150 12-15-0 
Plain wire : ; ». 5-0 9- 5-0 8—-15—0 8—-15-0 8-15-0 8-15-00 8-15-—0 8-15-00 8—-15-0 8~15-f) oa OH 9. 5 ; 
Hooy it Bi yu 10-0 9-10-0 910-0 10-0 9-10-0 9-10-0 9-10-0 9-10-00 9-10-0 9-10-00 10~-10—-0 10— 0-0 : 
* De ed Middlesbr i 
. . . 7 
German Prices in Reichsmarks Per Metric Ton 
| 
Jan Feb March April May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec 
Foundry pig iron, Silicon 2.50-3.00.... 63 63 63 63 63 63 63 63 63 63 63 63 
Hematite pig iron itl ss 69.50 69.50 69.50 69.50 69.50 69.50 69.50 69.50 69.50 69.50 69.50 69.50 
Furnace coke ; oe 19.20 19.20 19.25 19.25 19.25 19.25 19.25 19.25 19.25 19.25 19.25 19.25 
Billets oT 96:50 =: 96.50 (96.50 (96.50 (96.50 (96.50 = (96.50 = (96.50 (96.50 (96.50 «(96.50 S—s« 96.50 
Standard rails 132 132 132 132 132 132 132 132 132 132 132 132 
Merchant bars ; 110 110 110 110 110 110 110 110 110 110 110 110 
Shapes ‘ : 107.50 107.50 107.50 107.50 107.50 107.50 107.50 107.50 107.50 107.50 107.50 107.50 
Plates, 5 millimeters ; : 127 127 127 127 127 127 127 127 127 127 127 127 
Sheets, black, 1 to 3 millimeters, basis 144 144 144 144 144 144 144 144 144 144 144 144 
Sheets, galvanized, 24-gage, corr igated 370 370 370 370 370 370 370 370 370 37 370 370 
Plain wire 177 77 177 177 177 177 177 177 177 177 177 177 
Hoops and bands 127 127 127 127 127 127 127 127 127 127 127 127 
French Prices in French Francs Per Metric Ton 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct Nov Dec 
Foundry pig iron, Silicon 2.50-3.00.... 210 205 195 180 195 200 210 215 215 215 215 215 
Basic bessemer pig iron ‘ 170 170 170 170 175 190 195 190 190 185 185 185 
Furnace coke.... ; R 120 120 120 129 120 120 120 120 120 120 120 120 
Billets re ; ‘ 370 370 370 385 405 405 405 405 405 405 405 405 
Standard rails.... ; 700 700 700 700 700 700 700 700 700 700 700 700 
Merchant bars ° . 530 530 530 530 560 560 560 560 560 560 560 560 
Shapes Sac : 550 550 550 550 550 550 550 550 550 550 550 550 ig 
Plates, 5-millimeter . ‘ ‘ . 650 650 680 680 680 680 680 680 680 680 680 680 } 
Sheets, black, 2 millimeters...... 800 800 850 850 850 850 850 850 850 850 850 850 Hf 
Sheets, galvanized, 0.6-millimeter, cor. 1350 1325 1350 1400 1400 1450 1450 1450 1450 1450 1450 1450 ; 
Plain wire.... iar ‘ $5 1130 1130 1130 1130 1130 1130 1130 1130 1130 1130 1130 1130 j 
Hoops and bands. . paaraaite 580 580 580 580 580 600 620 620 650 650 650 650 ; 








Foundry pig iron, Silicon 2.50-3.00.... "290 290 290 290 300 300 300 305 305 305 “308 305 
Basic bessemer pig iron seme é 225 225 225 225 230 230 280 290 290 290 290 290 
Furnace coke . 



















Merchant bars... " , . : ‘ § 3 

SERGE. wh ehhs 050? bs bad , 475 480 475 480 510 530 535 535 535 535 535 535 
Plates, 5 millimeters c<coeeuses aoa 575 585 600 620 655 675 675 675 675 675 675 675 
Sheets, black, 1 to 3 millimeters, basis 700 700 700 700 700 725 750 750 750 750 750 750 


Galvanized sheets, corrugated, 0.5-milli. 
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1933 MARKS UPWARD TURN FROM 
EUROPE’S DEPTH OF DEPRESSION 


BY VINCENT DELPORT 
European Manager, STEEL 


N ALMOST every European country, steel 
production and home consumption have in- 
creased in 1933, in comparison with 1932; 

in most cases, domestic and export prices have 
strengthened. On the other hand, foreign 
trade, as measured by imports and exports of 
iron and steel, has further contracted, but in 
a smaller proportion than was the case during 
the year 1932. 

It can, therefore, be said that the past year 
has seen the beginning of recovery in European 
industry, although in a small number of coun- 
tries the year ended in less satisfactory condi- 
tions than might have been expected during 
the summer months. 

Of all countries, Great Britain made the 
most decisive recovery, which extended to 
almost every field of trade and industry. In 
many respects, the revival of British business 
can serve as an encouragement and a lesson to 
the rest of the world. A lesson, because the 
seeds of the recovery were sown in the latter 
part of 1931, thanks to heavy sacrifices that 
were accepted by the British people. 

At that time the outlook was very dark, and 
the finances of the country in a critical condi- 
tion. A substantial increase in taxation, accom- 
panied by severe retrenchment that spread over 
all sections of the community, enabled the 
budget to be balanced and British credit to be 
restored. 


Tariff and Monetary Measures Lend Aid 
To British Steel Industry 


The shock caused at that time by the pound 
sterling being driven off gold was of short 
duration, and soon confidence in the capacity 
of the British people to surmount the crisis 
reappeared, not only at home, but also abroad. 
This confidence was maintained during the 
period of acute depression in 1932, but already 
at the end of that year the cloud began to lift 
and signs of a new dawn became apparent. 

The year 1933 thus started hopefully, and 
the assistance given to the business community 
by the tariff policy instituted in 1932 was par- 
ticularly beneficial to the iron and steel indus- 
try, with the result that imports were cut by 
40 per cent, while exports maintained the level 
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of 1932, with a tendency to expand at the end 
of last year. 

The depreciation of the pound also was help- 
ful, but its effects were partly counteracted by 
the special taxes set up in certain markets 
against imports originating from countries 
with a depreciated currency, and other restric- 
tive measures. 

The British revival is also an encouragement 
to other nations, because although it was 
brought about by drastic measures, these were 
measures which had proved their soundness in 
previous emergencies and which were in no 
way revolutionary. This tends to show that 
trade can only flow in an atmosphere of con- 
fidence, maintained by a severe balancing of 
the nation’s budget, a definite policy, a judicious 
control of the national currency and of credit, 
and an acceptance of the fundamental laws of 
economics. 


Steel Entente and Comptoirs Give Continent 


Better Control of Its Business 


As a result of these factors, while unhealthy 
booms were avoided, a gradual expansion of 
business established itself in Great Britain. 
followed by a slow rise in prices, and followed 
only later by a slight rise in production costs, 
which was partly limited by increased and 
more economical production. 

During 1933 the principal steel-producing 
countries of the Continent consolidated their 
positions by various processes of reorganization 
and reduction of overhead charges. France 
concentrated on her domestic market and in- 
creased her production. In Germany and Italy, 
more work also was found for home markets, 
thanks to the impetus given by strong leader- 
ship. 

Countries that depend mostly on their export 
trade, such as Belgium, Luxemburg, and, to a 
lesser extent, Czecho-Slovakia and Poland. 
found conditions more difficult, but succeeded 
in improving their situation in comparison with 
that of the previous year. Generally speaking, 
Continental domestic prices were firm, and 
showed a rising tendency during second half 
of 1933. 

An outstanding feature of the past year was 
the re-establishment of the Steel Entente and 
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syndicates. Although this has resulted in 
closer co-operation between Continental steel 
producers, and in the lifting and maintaining 
of export prices at a higher level, it cannot be 
said that an expansion of export trade has fol- 
lowed as a direct consequence; but on the whole 
it is recognized that these associations are 
beneficial to the trade generally. Many diffi- 
culties had to be solved, even after the forma- 
tion of the syndicates, and several obstacles 
still have to be overcome, but a successful out- 
come is generally anticipated. 

Great Britain is not a party to the Continental 
Steel Entente. This is not due to any systematic 
disinclination to join, but the leaders of the 
British steel industry do not feel that the time 
will be ripe for such a step until the industry 
is organized nationally. Actually, the elabora- 
tion of a scheme of reorganization was discreet- 


the organization of the international selling 





scheme, established on the general lines indi- 
cated in STEEL for April 17, 1933, will be pre- 
sented to the industry in the near future. 

When sufficient time has been given for the 
scheme to become firmly established, British 
steelmakers will be in a position to negotiate 
with the steel entente with a view to co-operat- 
ing on a fair basis, taking into account the then 
existing possibilities of the British industry. 

As 1934 opens there still are several zones 
of danger in the world, but if grave disturb- 
ances can be avoided, and artificial trade bar- 
riers at least partly removed, a gradual and 
definite revival of trade and industrial produc- 
tion can be looked for. 

Prosperity will more assuredly be given to 
the world by gradual recovery, brought about 
by proved methods and the play of natural 
forces, than by attempts to create a sudden 
revival by artificial measures, which, in the 


ly pursued throughout the year, 


and a complete long run, destroy their own ends. 


European Iron and Steel Export Prices 


in 1933 


F. 0. b. Ports of Shipment 


British Prices in Pounds Sterling Per Gross Ton 


8 ¢ 
PIG IRON 
Foundry, No. 3, Middlesbrough. 7 2-18-6 
Basic, Kiddlesbrough ites re 2-14-0 
Hematite, East Coast ; 2-19-0 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
re ‘ =r 4-17-6 
ON ee fa 7-10—-0 
FINISHED STEEL 
NN IER. od ak nn 650.8 own a tate 7-15-0 
Merchant bars........... ae ; 6- 5-0 
Structural shapes.. ane 7-7- 6 
Plates, ship, bridge Ho SEN ee eae 8-10-0 
Sheets, Black, 26-0ge. 00 cece cece 8-10-0 
Sheets, galvanized, 24-gage, corrugated 10-10-0 
Hoops and bands,............ ere 7-15-0 
Plain wire, base. i ee ee 9- 5-0 
Galvanized wire, Dads Chics uaeies lil- 0-0 
Ny re err ore 11- 0-0 
Tinplate, base box 108 pounds SP yee 0-16-0 
ee re ee ee $68 


tDelivered Atlantic Seaboard duty-paid. 


Continental 


PIG IRON 
Foundry, Silicon 2.50-3.00 
asic beasemer 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
Billete. ae tree hoe 2 
8” ll Se at al iat aia pa SG 4-10-0 
FINISHED STEEL 
Standard rails...... beri aah e 
Merchant bars........ 
Structural shapes...... 
ee nn eer ; 
Sheets, black, 24-gage................ 
Sheets, galvanized, 24-gage, corrugated 
i ER. oS oi hud 6 eas oe 648 
ee as aha ae 5- 7-6 
Galvanized wire, base... 6- 6-0 
Cp lidar Ss a a el 5-15-0 


pa 
- i-6 


- 1-0 


Ae 
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at current rate of exchange 


Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept Oct Nov De 
Sat Bred £sd Ead Ead E£ad E£sd £ad E£ad Ead Sed 
2-18-6 2-18-6 2-18-6 2-18-6 2-18-6 2-18-6 2-18-6 2-18-6 2-18-6 2-18-6 2-186 
2-14-0 2-14-0 2-140 2-140 2-140 2-14-0 2-14-0 2-14-0 2-140 2-140 2-140 
2-19-0 2-19-0 2-19-0 2-19-0 2-19-0 2-19-00 2-19-0 2-19-0 3-0-0 3- 0-0 3-0-0 
5— 0-0 5-0-0 5-00 5-00 5-0-0 5-00 5-0-0 5S5- 2-6 5- 5-0 5S- 7-6 5-10-0 
7-10-0 7-10-0 7-10-0 7-10-0 7-10-00 7-10-00 7-10-0 7-10-0 7-10-0 7-10-0 /7-16-0 
7-15-0 7-15-0 7-15-0 7-15-0 7-15-0 7-15-00 7-15-00 7-15-0 7-15-00 7-15-O0 7-15-0 
6-10-0 610-0 6-10-0 610-0 6-10-0 6-12-6 6-13-6 615-0 6-15-0 6-15-00 6-15-0 
7- 7-6 7-7-6 7-7-6 7-7-6 7-7-6 7-7-6 7-7-6 7-7-6 7-7-6 %T-7-6 7T- 76 
8-10-0 8-10-0 810-0 8-5-0 8-5-0 8-5-0 8& 5-0 85-0 85-0 800 8-0-0 
8-10-0 8-10-0 8-1 8-1 8-12-6 9-0-0 9-0-0 90-0 995-0 9-50 9% 5-0 
10-10-00 10-10-0 10-10-00 10-10-0 10-12-6 11- 0-0 11-.0-0 11- 0-0 I11- 5-0 ll- 5-0 11- 5-0 
7-15-0 7-15-00 7-15-0 7-15-O0 7-15-0 7-15-0 7=-15-0 7-15-0 7-15-00 7-15-0 7-15-00 
9- 5-0 8-15-0 815-0 8-15-0 8-15-0 8-15-0 8-15-0 8-15-0 8-15-0 9-0-0 9- 5-0 
1l- 0-O 10-10-0 10-10-0 10-10-0 10-10-0 10-10-0 10-10-0 10-10-00 10-10-0 10-15-0 11- 0-0 
12- 0-O 12- 0-0 12-0-0 12-0-0 12- 0-0 12- 0-0 12-0-0 12-0-0 12-0-0 12-0-0 12- 0-0 
0-16-0 0-15-9 Q-15-9 0-16-0 0-17-0 0-17-3 0-17-0 0-16-9 0-16-9 0-17-0 0-17-0 
$68 $68 $68 $68 $68 $82 $82 $82 $82 $82 


Prices in Gold Pounds Per Metric Ton 


F. o. b. Channel or Northern Sea Ports 


Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec.d 
£sd en, © 076  Sa8 2a ed $a 84 £4268 € 33 £28. @rs € 8 

1-140 1-140 1-140 1-140 1-140 1-140 1-14-00 1-14-0 1-15-00 1-16-6 1-16-6 
l1- 7-0 1-7-0 1-8-0 1-10-0 1-10-0 1-10-0 1-10-0 1-10-0 1-10-0_ 1-10 1-10-0 
2-1-0 2-2-0 230 2-5-0 27-0 2-7-0 2-7-0 2-7-0 2-7-0 2-7- 2- 7-0 
4-10-0 410-0 410-0 410-0 4-10-0 410-0 4-10-0 410-0 410-0 410-0 4-10-0 
5~-10-0 5-10-0 5-100 5-10-0 5-10-0 5-10-0 5-10-0 5-10-0 5-10-0 5-10-0 5-10-0 
2- 86 2-86 2-100 2-160 3-00 3-00 3-00 3-00 3-00 3-2-6 3-2-6 
2-1-6 2-2-6 25-0 2-100 2-15-0 2-15-00 2-15-0 2-15-00 2-15-0 2-17-6 2-17-6 
3— 2-6 3 50 3-9-0 3-15-0 3-18-6 3-18-6 3-18-6 3-18-6 3-18-6 4-1-0 4 1-0 
5-15-6 5-16-6 5-17-6 5-18-0 5-180 62-6 61-3 6-00 600 600 60-0 
6-15-0 6-12-6 6-12-6 6-13-9 6-15-0 7-5-0 7-5-0 7-5-0 7-5-0 7-5-0 7- 5-0 
3~ 9-6 3-10-0 3-110 3-12-6 «6. 3-12-6 Ss 3-12-6 )3=—s 3-15-09 3-15-00 3-15-0 »=- 33-15-0 §=- 3-15-0 
5-7-6 S-7-6 5-7-6 5-7-6 5-7-6 5-7-6 5-7-6 5-7-6 5-7-6 5-7-6 5- 7-6 
6-60 6-60 660 660 660 6-60 660 660 660 66-0 6-60 
5-15-0 5-15-0 5-15-0 5-15-0 5-15-00 5-15-0 5-15-0 5-15-0 5-15-0 5-15-0 5-15-0 
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British Steel Trade 
Now On The Upgrade 


BY J. A. HORTON 
British Correspondent, STEEL 


the British iron and steel trade 

gained no strength, but from 
April onward there was slow but 
steady revival, becoming more pro- 
nounced in the third and fourth 
quarters. 

In 1929, the record year since 
1917, steel output was over 9,500,- 
000 tons. Taken as a percentage of 
1929, output in 1930 was 76 per 
cent; in 1931 it dropped to 54 per 
cent; in 1932 it remained at 54 per 
cent, but by the end of 1933 it had 
risen to 66 per cent. 

Further evidence of the reality of 
the revival was forthcoming in Sep- 
tember, when steel production, at 
669,000 tons, was the best in any 
month since 1930. At the end of the 
first ten months, the monthly avy- 
erege had reached 564,000 tons, 
compared with a monthly average in 
1932 of 438,000 tons. 

Pig iron followed closely the up- 
ward trend of steel, and at the end 
of October 74 blast furnaces were in 
operation, against 60 at the begin- 
ning of the year, while production 
increased from 286,600 tons in Jan- 
uary to 373,300 tons in October. 


Protection Limited Imports 


The benefits derived from the 
adoption of protection are plainly 
visible in the returns of overseas 
business. Iron and steel imports in 
the third quarter totaled 223,486 
tons, against 224,857 tons in the 
second quarter and 244,394 tons in 
the first quarter. In the ten months 
ended October, 789,143 tons were 
imported, compared with 1,461,603 
tons in the same period of 1932 and 
2,205,694 tons in the corresponding 
period of 1931. 

Export trade has not increased in 
inverse ratio to the drop in imports, 
but the shrinkage which had been a 
gradual process since 1929 has defi- 
nitely been checked. While exports 
fell from 1929 to 1931, they have 
remained steady since at about 1,- 
900,000 tons each year. 

In other words, although import 
duties checked imports as from 1932, 
this check had no reaction on ex- 
ports, which had ceased to fall 12 
months before import duties were 
imposed. There seems every pros- 
pect, therefore, of an expansion in 
British export trade in the coming 
year, especially as plans for reorgan- 


I THE first three months of 1933, 
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ization of the industry are being put 
into effect. 

One of the most important moves 
is the scheme to augment the poten- 
tial output of billets and sheet bars 
by at least 300,000 tons annually, a 
step necessitated by trade develop- 
ment in 1938. It is being under- 
taken by the British (Guest Keen 
Baldwins) Iron & Steel Co. Ltd., 
which was registered in 1930 to 
amalgamate the heavy iron and steel 
interests of Guest, Keen & Nettle- 
folds Ltd., and Baldwins Ltd. 

Plans have been prepared to re- 
construct the Cardiff-Dowlais steel- 
works, with a view to the direct em- 
ployment of 1500 steelworkers at the 
end of a two-year scheme of recon- 
struction, and also indirectly to em- 
ploy miners, railwaymen, dock work- 
ers and limestone quarries. As in- 
dicating the extent to which the steel 
will replace that previously bought 
from the Continent, it may be noted 
that in 1931 342,000 tons of billets 
and bars were landed at two ports, 
Cardiff and Newport, and in 1932 the 
total was 302,000 tons. 

With the progress of the year the 
situation changed materially. When 
the import duty of 33 1/3 per cent 
was imposed there were large stocks 
of foreign billets and bars in Britain. 
These stocks were renewed or part- 
ly renewed from time to time, for- 
eign supplies being offered at uneco- 
nomic prices in an endeavor to reé- 


tain a hold on the British market. 
That, however, could not continue 
long. 

British prices compare favorably 
today with those of France, Belgium 
and Germany, now acting together 
through the _ reconstructed cartel. 
Improving trade in the domestic mar- 
ket brought a realization of the 
danger concerning the replacement 
from home sources of supplies which 
formerly came from outside. Con- 
sequently, the Scuth Wales enter- 
prise, which will cost £2,000,000, 
comes at an opportune moment. In 
the fall of 1933 no billets were 
available for early delivery, and re- 
rollers had bought heavily into the 
first quarter of 1934. 

Structural steel fared badly 
throughout the year. Building pro- 
grams failed to provide any outlet 
for plate and section mills. Rail- 
ways, too, found little work through- 
out the year. Shipyards have played 
a minor part in such recovery as has 
been made in the heavy steel trade, 
but Lloyds’ returns are now more 
heartening than they have been for 
years. 


Steadily Prices Give Strength 


One of the healthiest signs of the 
solidity of the British iron and steel 
industry is the steadiness of prices 
in all departments through the last 
three or four years. The Steel Man- 
ufacturers’ association set a stand- 
ard in December, 1929, which, ex 
cept for minor adjustments, has been 
stationary ever since. Sheet makers, 
having more recently reformed their 
association, have advanced prices by 
25s to export customers during a pe 
riod of 12 months. 

In the same time, Continental com- 
petitors have been able to lower 
their prices for finished material and 
are still in a position to cut British 
prices for beams and similar prod- 
ucts. British manufacturers have 
not maintained the rigid control of 
prices without a sacrifice, as the per 
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PRODUCTION IMPORTS EXPORTS 
Steel 
Pigiron No. fur-* ingots Pig iron Pig iron 

Monthly and ferro- naces in and Iron and ferro- Furnace and ferro- 
ave. Coal alioys blast castings ore alloys Steelt Coke alloys Steelf 
is... 63% Bae 855 338 639 603 18.0 168 ; 93.7 320 
1930 > seek 516 76 610 345 26. 216 129 26.4 237 
1931 . 18,346 314 70 433 177 25.5 212 118 16.8 148 
1932 .« 27,837 298 60 438 150 ke 120 114 10.7 147 
1933 
eo, 18,797 287 62 444 164 9.9 59 142 6.9 149 
Feb... 17,829 271 63 483 211 5.8 72 115 5.8 130 
March 19,513 332 70 578 218 7.0 90 RR 9.5 145 
April 15,419 325 69 510 245 10.5 60 48 7.3 126 
May 17,386 340 72 600 242 i? .2 73 72 12.6 166 
June 15,284 346 72 569 214 8.1 61 118 Pia 146 
July. 15,083 344 69 567 229 9.6 54 116 13.7 145 
Aug 15,429 363 73 551 227 7.3 62 162 9.3 145 
Sept 16,589 360 74 669 227 6.9 73 169 8.4 149 
Oct. 18,114 373 74 668 251 9.9 79 156 8.2 185 
Mo. ave 16,944 334 74 564 223 9.7 68 i19 8.6 149 

*Average for 1913; on last day of year or month for subsequent figures. tIncludes iron castings, but 
scrap excluded. 
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usal of any published balance sheet 
of one of the large steelmaking com- 
panies will prove. The dividing line 
between profit and loss has, indeed, 
been narrow, and shareholders have 
reaped little dividend since the war. 

Pig iron has made a generous con- 
tribution to the recovery of trade. 
For this the light foundries have 
been mainly responsible, due in 
large measure to the sustained activ- 
ity in the building trade, where light 
castings and kindred products have 
been absorbed in larger quantities. 

When the year opened, output 
from the furnaces, only 60 of which 
were in operation, exceeded the 


needs of the market. Not only has 
demand caught up with production, 
but there also is now a definite less- 
ening of excessive burden of stocks. 

As in the steel trade, price control 
has been exercised rigidly. In the 
South Staffordshire zone, for exam- 
ple, pig iron of forge and foundry 
qualities has remained at the same 
price since May, 1931. Suspension 
of control was found necessary in 
South Wales and the west of Eng- 
land to meet foreign competition in 
the different phases through which 
the trade has passed since the in- 
troduction of import duties. 

There has been likewise a revision 
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of the scale as it applies to various 
other districts, and the zone system 
with graded prices has been extend- 
ed in the southern provinces. 

The increase of the duty on pig 
iron from 10 to 331/83 per cent ef- 
fectively put an end to attempts by 
French and Belgian producers to re- 
coup themselves for the loss of trade 
in semis and finished steel. Scarcely 
any foreign pig iron has been im- 
ported, apart from that from Sweden, 
for which special facilities are grant- 
ed by trade agreement, and a cer- 
tain amount from India. 

One of the most encouraging fea- 
tures of the outlook is that a £2,300,- 
000 development scheme is to be car- 
ried out by the London & North 
Eastern railway. This program will 
include the construction of locomo- 
tives, passenger cars, freight cars, 
and the renewal of bridges and the 
permanent way. 


National Plan in Making 


The basis of a national scheme for 
the restabilization of industry has 
yet to be declared, but it is note- 
worthy that considerable progress 
has been made toward meeting the 
better days ahead. Work has com- 
menced on the huge enterprise ini- 
tiated by Stewarts & Lloyds Ltd. for 
turning the Northamptonshire iron 
ores into steel by the basic bessemer 
process, an important step toward 
replacing imported supplies. 

Northamptonshire is one of the 
great ore beds of the world, and the 
company controls reserves to the ex- 
tent of some 500,000,000 tons. As 
part of the scheme, plant for tube 
manufacture will be installed on 
the same site as the steelworks, in 
order to secure a continuous program 
of manufacture from the ore to the 
finished tube, British material being 
used throughout. The scheme in- 
volves expenditure of £3,300,000. 

In 1931, British exports of galvan- 
ized sheets totaled 288,795 tons; in 
1932 they reached only 278,380 tons, 
while in the first ten months of 1933 
the total was 228,365 tons. For 
some time, Belgian makers have con- 
tinued to undercut British products 
in the foreign markets. 

The Welsh tin plate trade has been 
heavily handicapped by foreign ey- 
change restrictions and frozen cred- 
its, but while export business shows 
a loss, there has been a marked in- 
crease in the domestic consumption 
of tin plate, the consumption in 1932 
being 269,000 tons, compared with 
196,000 tons in 1923. This increase 
is largely due to the rapid growth of 
the canning industry in Britain. 

As to the future of Britain’s iron 
and steel industry, there is now 
every reason to believe that, given 
more stabilized conditions in Europe, 
the revival which has begun in cer- 
tain branches will spread. The year 
1933 will be looked upon as haying 
marked the upturn from the low 
point of the depression. 
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Germany Strives To 


Overcome Trade Crisis 


BY DR. E..H. REGENSBURGER 
German Correspondent, STEEL 


increase in the production of Ger- 

man iron and steel was registered 
in 1933. In the previous year of de- 
pression, the pig iron output had 
fallen to about 29 per cent, and the 
raw steel production to 35 per cent 
of 1929 figures. 

When, in September, 1932, the 
Bruning government decided to dis- 
continue the policy of deflation, the 
basis was laid for the improvement 
which set in in 1933 and which was 
strengthened by the policies of the 
National-Socialist government which 
came into power at the end of Jan- 
uary, 1933. The new government 
concentrated its power on the fight 
against unemployment. 


F::. the first time since 1929, an 


Vast Plans Put Under Way 


Giant programs, aggregating about 
3,870,000,000 marks, were drawn up 
for this purpose, of which, up to the 
end of the year, about 800,000,000 
marks were spent. According to of- 
ficial figures, the government thus 
succeeded in increasing the number 
of wage-earners during the 12 
months ended September, 1933, by 
about 8 per cent, and the value of 
the industrial output of the country 
by about 22 per cent. 

This improvement of the situation 
was reflected by the activities of the 
iron and steel industry. During the 





first ten months of 1933, production 
of both pig iron and raw steel in- 
creased by 28 per cent in comparison 
with 1932 averages, and that of rolled 
products by 24 per cent. Sales of 
the leading combines also showed 
an increase, those of the United Steel 
Works Co. having increased from 
520,900,000 to 565,700,000 marks, or 
about 9 per cent, compared with 1,- 
445,000,000 marks in 1929. 

It is, however, interesting to note 
that only its domestic sales advanced 
during the financial year, from 316,- 
700,000 to 370,100,000 marks, 
whereas export sales continued to de- 
cline, from 204,200,000 to 195,600,- 
000 marks. This development is typ- 
ical not only for this, the largest Ger- 
man industrial combine, but also for 
the German industry as a whole. The 
financial results of the heavy indus- 
trial combines improved, but where 
some were in a position to register 
a small profit again, this was mainly 
due to a book-profit resulting from 
the depreciation of indebtedness. 


In this connection it must be men- 
tioned that the German industry as 
a whole was in a favorable position 
to reduce its foreign indebtedness, 
substantially owing to the deprecia- 
tion of these currencies, in this way 
rebuilding its financial basis for the 
future. 

Such profits, however, were insuf- 
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PRODUCTION* IMPORTSt EXPORTSt 
Pig iron _ Steel Pig iron Pig iron 
and No.fur-t ingots and an 

Mo. ferro naces in and ferro- ferro- 
ave Coke alloys blast ca tings alloys Steel§ Coke alloys Steel§ 
1913 2,639 910 204 993 11.0 41 534 71 470 
1930 2,705 808 63 962 14.3 94 664 19 381 
1931 ; eee 505 47 691 9.9 68 528 16 345 
1932 1,594 327 42 479 5.3 6l 432 6 201 
1933 
Jan 1,763 403 46 540 €B 4 7¢ 488 5.3 143 
Feb 1,613 340 45 464 5.1 104 437 6.1 126 
March 1,691 426 46 588 5.8 134 389 8.4 145 
April 1,543 374 43 531 4.4 113 333 6.2 160 
May 1,687 414 40 643 3.9 102 382 353 179 
June . 1,704 424 44 666 6.9 98 400 9.8 179 
July 1,781 440 43 641 Re 91 428 14.1 178 
Aug 1,794 473 45 706 2 93 506 9.4 187 
Sept 1,706 437 46 632 8.1 95 560 11.6 170 
Oct 1,785 492 50 715 5.2 112 533 bay: 184 
Mo. ave 1,707 422 50 613 6.0 102 446 9.4 165 
; *Figures for 1913 are for Germany in her present boundaries. tOn last day of year or month. tFigures 
for 1913 are for pre-war boundaries and include Luxemburg. §Includes iron castings and scrap. 
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ficient to enable the United Steel 
Works Co. to avoid a fundamental 
reorganization, which took place at 
the end of the year and which pro- 
vided for a merger of that company 
with its founder-companies, Phoenix, 
Van der Zypen, and the Gelsenkirch- 
ener Mining Co., the latter, as a re- 
sult of this complicated transaction, 
taking in its turn the name of Unit- 
ed Steel Works Co. This new com- 
bine, which, as heretofore, controls 
about half of the German steel out- 
put, has a capital stock of 560,000,- 
000 marks and will own 13 individual 
producing companies, of which it will 
hold the shares. 

The crux of the whole situation 
continues to be the unsatisfactory 
development of export trade, notwith- 
standing the various methods of as- 
sisting German competition abroad 
by making use of the depreciation 
of blocked marks. Foreign tariff 
walls and exchange restrictions, grow- 
ing Japanese competition, and the 
depreciation of the pound constituted 
a most serious handicap. The depre- 
ciation of the dollar did not have 
the same unfavorable results on Ger- 
man steel exports, except as regards 
South America, especially Brazil and 
the Argentine Republic. 


Foreign Trade at Low Ebb 


Germany's exports of iron and 
steel, including scrap, during the 
first nine months of 1933 registered 
a further slight decline, being 1,549,- 
619 metric tons, compared with 1,- 
867,927 tons in the corresponding 
period of 1932 and 3,749,408 tons 
in 1930. However, in August and 
September, for the first time in 1933, 
export sales were again ahead of the 
1932 exports, which was the more 
astonishing because the big Russian 
purchases which had swollen foreign 
shipments in 1932 were not repeated. 

German iron and steel exports in 
1933 aggregated about 20 to 25 per 
cent of the output, against 34 per 
cent in 1932 and 40 per cent in 1931. 
The establishment of the internation- 
al steel export association has not 
yet resulted in changing the losses 
from export sales into profits, but 
doubtless an improvement of the sit- 
uation will result therefrom. 


In view of this situation, producers 
concentrated on the domestic mar- 
ket. During the fall, the industry 
was working at about 50 per cent of 
capacity, compared with only 28 per 
cent, the low point of September, 
1932. The measures taken against 
unemployment began to show their 
results during the latter part of the 
year in an increasing activity of the 
steel industry. 

Also, a contract, placed by the rail- 
roads, for 40,000 tons of steel prod- 
ucts a month was a welcome feature 
for the mills. Notwithstanding the 
improved demand, domestic prices, 
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which continued to remain substan- 
tially above the world market level, 
did not increase throughout the year. 

Imports of foreign steel were con- 
siderably ahead of those of last year, 
totalling 960,574 metric tons for the 
first nine months, against 549,447 
tons in the corresponding period of 
1932, but when imports of scrap are 
excluded, the increase was only from 
505,940 tons to 698,380 tons. This 
advance was mainly due to larger 
deliveries of merchant bars from the 
Saar district, beams, hoops and bands, 
rails, and wire. 

An interesting feature was the in- 
crease of scrap imports during the 


first nine months from 43,507 metric 
tons to 262,190 tons. At the same 
time, exports of scrap shrank from 
196,186 metric tons to 111,688 tons, 
thus leaving an import surplus of 
150,502 tons of scrap, compared with 
an export surplus of 152,661 tons a 
year before. 

This was the case notwithstanding 
the additional output resulting from 
the dismantling of old German ships. 
Scrap prices, which in September, 
1933, were up to 40 per cent above 
those of a year before, suffered a 
small reduction by the end of October. 


Imports of iron ores advanced to 
3,413,695 metric tons during the first 
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nine months of 1933, compared with 
2,564,864 tons in the corresponding 
period of 1932 and 6,101,156 tons in 
1931. German producers again suc- 
ceeded in arranging with Swedish 
mine-owners for another postpone- 
ment of shipments of ores to German 
furnaces, due to the fact that stocks 
of ores in this country were still esti- 
mated at something like 9,000,000 
metric tons, 

The situation in the pig iron mar- 
ket slightly improved, owing to great- 
er activity of steel mills. At the end 
of October, 50 out of 157 furnaces 
were in blast, compared with 32 a 
year before, but already in January, 
46 blast-furnaces were being oper- 
ated. Prices of pig iron remained 
unchanged, and the rebate of 6 marks 
per metric ton, which was first grant- 
ed in November, 1932, remained ef- 
fective throughout the year. Imports 
of pig iron during the first nine 
months of the year amounted to 54,- 
330 metric tons, against 41,787 tons 
in the same period of 1932, while 
exports increased from 43,723 tons 
to 77,043 tons. The life of the pig 
iron association was prolonged by 
three years to Jan. 31, 1935. 


Many Economic Changes Made 


The changes which occurred in the 
economic and political life of Ger- 
many were also reflected in the organ- 
ization of the various German steel 
assovziations. In April the govern- 
ment appointed a state commissioner 
to regualte relations between the 
iron-producing and the iron-consum- 
ing industries. In this way, produc- 
ers pledged themselves to. supply 
rolled products to the uncontrolled 
working-up firms at the same prices 
as those at which they are delivered 
to the manufacturing combines con- 
trolled by themselves. The govern- 
ment also establishd a compulsory 
syndicate for all wire mills. 

Finally, by the end of the year a 
new organization for merchants and 
jobbers was arranged; many of the 
numerous existing associations were 
dissolved, and a central organization 
was established as the association of 
German iron merchants. Its purpose 
is to regulate prices and selling con- 
ditions, but it is stated that at pres- 
ent no changes of the existing prices 
are aimed at. 

The outlook for 1934 is more ob- 
scure than ever, owing to the great 
unsettled problems of international 
politics, economics and currency. The 
year 1933 gave a fair start toward 
overcoming the severe crisis, but this 
improvement was based entirely upon 
the revival of domestic business, be- 
ing financed mainly by mortgaging 
the public income of future years. 
The year 1934 will have to justify 
this policy, which will largely de- 
pend upon whether world business 
as a whole improves again and wheth- 
er Germany is in a position to regain 
its lost world markets. 
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formed to control galvanized sheets, 
French Steel Ind ustr Meets with the object of arriving at a comp- 
y toir that would actually handle sales. 
The hoop and band syndicate was re- 
constituted at the same time as the 
Di sl international hoop and band syndi- 
i icu t Car rave y eate, April 1, and a syndicate for light 
railroad track material was organized 
and functioned as from June. 
BY J M LEON One of the most important features 
° e of the year was the attempt to organ- 
ize retail sales. An almost unani- 
French Correspondent, STEEL mous agreement has been reached 
with the various merchant jobbers 


ANUFACTURING ie i , . : and warehousemen, but this does not 
/ an rade of works were operating only three imply that the imposed regulations 


conditions in France showed or four days per week. Modifications are strictly respected. The principle 

little improvement during in wage rates during the year were of this o ganization hs elena the tol. 
1933. Attempts made to remedy the few and of little importance. lowing lines, the object having been to 
crisis do not appear to have been The deliveries of products con- regulate the sales of rolled products 
successful, but as the year came to an trolled by the comptoirs between Jan. effected by merchants and warehouse- 
end there were signs that the world 1 and Oct. 1 were as follow: men. ; 
is endeavoring to adapt itself to a Domestic Export 

market markets Retail Control Is Attempted 


new order of things, and that, fol- 


ee : , av: thi Metric tons 
“ipa Boo Reon die nae, eres Semifinished steel . 424,190 245,436 Prices of products at the warehouse 
a: Merchant bars . . 723,889 274,926 must be the prices of the comptoir, 
trend toward a new equilibrium. . Beams .......................... 212,348 155.136 with certain increases for freight 
In France, and more especially in WITS POG ..ccccccccccoccccs.. 208,012 61,061 ¥ ; ; ie ; 

; ‘ “oe rates and extras. Thus, merchant 
the iron and steel industry, business The French iron and steel industry houses that are affiliated with the 
leaders have been aware that the in- is now almost completely organized. comptoir must undertake to supply 
dustrial output of the world exceeds The Comptoir Siderurgique de France thembsives enclGatvéely from the 
the ERK Ona -atedoa not because groups the various controlling bodies, comptoir, or from the Saar works, or 
man’s wants are satisfied, but be- and has strengthened its organiza- from rerollers who have signed the 
cause it is easier to enashaeiierocated produc- tion. A number of syndicates or agreement with the Comptoir Sider 
tion than to organize distribution. comptoirs were formed during the urgique de France. Merchants who 
Until this problem of distribution Js year, and although they are not all of follow these conditions are entitled 
solved, it is necessary to control pro- the same importance as the already- to rebates in relation to the annual 
duction and prevent markets froin existing large comptoirs, they are in- tonnage which they have ordered, and 
becoming inundated. dispensable to the good working of they can sell direct to their oseee weslll 

The desire of producers to sell at the industry generally, as it is often tomers and receive a commission on 

any price in quarters where credit is in respect of specialized products that such sales, 
still good has induced nations to de- competition is the most destructive. It is generally expected at 
Peay cinber CURnOreC: SRAPRUTS SH ORSOF There is, in fact, a tendency ic these : nes fs nd engi — = 
to avoid closing down a large number syndicate yiaetlenily all products, iad iy toll sa ‘yore: pe ra re vioerbon 
of works; that is the motive which there are tet semshiliansdebs difficul toi : sities ; apooanii = spe 
inspired the French government in its ties ry the ie iaeseiliichlons are on be we vile : eine P oa erecta: 
actions toward maintaining a system Hoariyes snuieinis Rive fal- <a ane vit: spe eee See PepeerT 
of quotas and applying it as strictly anize a special-steel syndi regulated, this goes a long way to 
ns pountbte. eate, and another for special shapes, facilitate the control of production. 
but no practical result has as yet been However, and particularly in the 

French Markets Are Isolated reached, Paris district, prices fixed by the 

During the year a syndicate was comptoirs were far from being fol- 


The French have endeavored to 
isolate themselves, with the resuit 
that domestic prices bear no relation ee ee ee ee — 
to export or foreign prices. The dif- 
ference between export and domestic 
iron and steel prices considerably ex- 
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ceeds the French tariff duties. ‘ On (ities wii s\n eanbinadl 
the other hand, the policy of defend- PRODUCTION* IMPORTS#4 EXPORTS+ 
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who were only working part time; 
throughout the year a large number 
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lowed, as is shown by the fact that 
reinforced concrete bars have been 
sold at from 600 to 620 francs per 
metric ton, against the comptoir 
price of 700 francs. 

As a consequence of these infrac- 
tions, the works themselves have oc- 
easionally granted unauthorized re- 
bates to merchant firms, while, on the 
other hand, rerollers taking advan- 
tage of the relatively high prices fixed 
by the comptoirgs have been active 
and have inundated the market with 


rolled steel at comparatively low 
prices. The works themselves have 
sometimes been able to avoid the 


strict conditions imposed by the 


comptoirs by rolling shapes with a 
new profile and by manufacturing 
specialties which are not controlled, 
such as gray beams. 

To sum up the situation, French 
production is organized, but it can- 
not be said to be disciplined. The 
system of control operated by the 
comptoirs to see that their conditions 
are fulfilled has proved insufficient 
to avoid infractions, and it is gener- 
ally expected that the only means to 
remedy the situation is to establish 
syndicates that will themselves han- 
dle the sales of the products they 
control; but for rolled products there 
are numerous difficulties in the way, 
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which prevent the realization of such 
a scheme. 

There has been considerable com- 
petition on the part of the Saar 
works, and although they are com- 
mitted to follow the price policy of 
the French works and to accept the 
control of the French Comite des 
Forges of the Saar district, they have 
often been able to evade so doing. 
Those comptoirs in France which do 
handle sales, such as the wire rod 
syndicate, the semifinished steel syn- 
dicate and the structural steel syndi- 
cate, have operated satisfactorily. 

The wire’ products’ syndicate 
(IWECO) functioned neither better 
nor worse in 1933 than in 1932, but 
it is generally considered that this 
organization is better than complete 
freedom and it is recognized that the 
wire products market has remained 
firm and healthy. 

Generally speaking, domestic iron 
and steel prices in France have been 
stable, and any changes have been 
toward an increase, The price of 2- 
inch billets, which was 30 franes per 
metric ton in January, rose to 385 
francs in April and 405 franes in 
May. The price of beams remained 
at 550 franes throughout the year, 
and the price of wire rod at 715 
francs. Merchant bars were 530 francs 
in January, and in May 560 francs. 


Foreign Trade Balance Adverse 


All these prices are for basic besse- 
mer steel. The increase in the price 
of merchant bars was made against 
strong opposition on the part of con- 
sumers, but the price increase policy 
was vindicated, since in May and June 
a large number of orders were 
booked, After the summer the mar- 
ket quieted down, and on many oc- 
casions unofficial rebates were 
granted. 

Generally speaking, French exports 
were unsatisfactory, and a consider- 
able deficit in the general balance of 
trade was registered during 1933, 
reaching 8,135,344,000 francs for 
the first nine months, compared with 
7,543,000 francs in the correspond- 
ing period of 1932. 

While the above features present a 
sombre picture of economic condi- 
tions in France, the results for 1933, 
at least insofar as iron and steel 
works are concerned, may not be so 
unfavorable as might be expected. 
The works gradually adapted them- 
selves to the difficult period and have 
reorganized themselves and reduced 
in every possible way their overhead 
charges. 

Therefore, it is expected that the 
financial year 1933 will close without 
any considerable losses. Only one 
large concern failed during the year, 
Societe Lorraine Miniere et Metallur- 
gique, and this has been kept going 
at reduced capacity under the guid- 
ance of the Comptoir Siderugique 
de France, which thus offers the as- 
sistance of the whole industry. 
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Year Ends Worse Than 
lt Began For Belgium 


European Staff Special 


tion and distribution which has 

been a feature of the world de- 
pression had a serious effect on the 
Belgian iron and steel industries in 
1933. 

The year started fairly satisfactor- 
ily, as there were relatively active 
transactions on the part of the Far 
East and Japan, due mainly to the 
threatening war between those two 
interests. However, this factor soon 
disappeared, and a sudden drop in ex- 
port prices followed. Further confu- 
sion was thrown upon export markets 
due to the course of the South African 
pound and the Canadian dollar. 

Concurrently with these events, ne- 
gotiations conducted to organize inter- 
national comptoirs were not proceed- 
ing smoothly, with a resulting unsat- 
isfactory influence on the confidence 
of consumers. Conditions were worsen- 
ed by the depreciation of the Amer- 
ican dollar, the first effects of which 
were not very noticeable, but when it 
was rumored that America would fol- 
low an inflationist policy, Continental 
manufacturers reduced their prices in 
order to meet American competition. 


Tes disequilibrium between produc- 


Severe Competition Encountered 


A drop of 10 per cent was register- 
ed, particularly for indented concrete 
bars and for angles. On overseas mar- 
kets, and especially in South America, 
American competition was keen. The 
comptoirs were thus obliged to estab- 
lish prices with a view to enabling 
manufactures to compete against the 
United States, particularly in the Far 
East and more especially in Japan. 


New competition also made its ap- 
pearance in other directions, particu- 
larly in Japan, and soon sales of 
Japanese finished products, especially 
wire products and nails, were noted in 
European markets. Such competition 
was often met in Germany, where 
there is a considerable difference be- 
tween domestic and export prices. 

Great Britain also competed in ex- 
port markets in respect of machinery 
and sttuctural steel, bridgework, etc., 
and the Belgian state railroad actually 
passed a contract for locomotive 
crankshafts to a British firm. Italy 
also competed in export markets with 
heavy steel products. 

This intensified competition on the 
part of other countries in foreign mar- 
kets compelled Belgian works to re- 
duce production costs and to ration- 
alize production, and it broke down 
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the resistance of a number of produc- 
ers against the establishment of syn- 
dicates for export trade. 

Before export selling syndicates 
could be organized, it was necessary 
to establish a domestic organization 
similar to the Comptoir Siderurgique 
in France and the Stahlwerksverband 
in Germany. Eventually a Belgian 
comptoir was formed under the name 
of “Cosibel” and was subdivided into 
four syndicates, one for each of the 
following products: Structural steel, 
merchant bars, semifinished _ steel, 
plates and sheets. Following this 
event, international selling syndicates 
were organized as from June 1. 

Generally speaking, these interna- 
tional selling syndicates are set up as 
follows: Controlling the whole organ- 
ization is the directing committee of 
the Entente Internationale de 1’Acier, 
the Steel Entente, which decides in 
the last resort on all questions con- 
cerning production. The syndicates 
themselves are headed by an executive 
committee, which comprises’. three 
delegates for each international group, 
this committee being presided over by 
M. Dieudonne, of the Arbed. 

The head office of the executive com- 
mittee is thus in Luxemburg, as is 
also the central office of the European 
steel entente. The executive commit- 
tee decides all questions of principle, 
including price policy, methods of pay- 
ment, relations between the syndi- 
cates and exporting firms, interpreta- 
tion of byerules, the composition of 
managing committees and quotas. 


Each syndicate is headed by a man- 
aging committee, which ,takes care of 
routine work in accordance with in- 
structions issued by the executive com- 
mittee. Each national group is re- 
sponsible for the sales of its own mem- 
bers. The archives of each interna- 
tional syndicate are kept by one of the 
international groups. The French 
group is responsible for the structural 
steel syndicate, the Belgian for the 
semifinished steel syndicate, the Lux- 
emburg for the merchant bar syndi- 
cate, and the German for the plate 
and sheet syndicate. 

Quotas allocated to each country 
were based on the 22 months extend- 
ing from the latter part of 1928 up to 
the first half of 1932. On this basis 
the French and German groups enjoy- 
ed a slightly better position than the 
other groups, and it was, therefore, de- 
cided that both the French and Ger- 
man groups should credit back to the 
other groups a certain percentage dur- 
ing the first two years of the life of 
the syndicates. A special arrangement 
was made with respect to the Luxem- 
burg group, which continues in force 
until the total volume of exports re- 
mains under 6,800,000 tons per year. 


Syndicate Has Weak Points 


This agreement, which binds mem- 
bers of the international selling syn- 
dicates, was signed up to June, 1935, 
and there is a suspension clause which 
may become operative when the re- 
gime of the Saar district is modified. 
Sales are effected through a number 
of exporting firms and through the 
selling agencies belonging to the steel- 
works. This has resulted in a num- 
ber of exporting firms being sacrificed, 
and this is one of the weak points of 
the organization. 

Another unfavorable factor in the 
syndicate organization is that the 
Forges de Clabecq, of Belgium, only 
adhered provisionally to the syndi- 
cates up to Dec. 31, 1933. At the re- 
cent annual general meeting of this 

(Please turn to Page 174) 
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PRODUCTION IMPORTS EXPORTS 
Belgium Luxemburg Belgium and Luxemburg 
Pig iron Steel Pig iron Steel 

Mo. and ferro- ingots and and ferro- ingots and 
ave. Coke alloys castings alloys castings Pig iron Steelf Pig iron Steelt 
ae 294 207 206 212 98 48t 26t 1.4¢ 130f 
1930 447 283 282 206 189 33 28 9.6 343 
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1933 
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Feb 362 225 234 167 166 19 18 2.9 302 
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84 per cent of the maximum attained 
in 1929, and 60 per cent of the 3,000,- 


000-ton capacity of Italian works. 


Pig iron showed an increase to 111 
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per cent of 1932 production, with 
550,000 metric tons. This is 68 per 
cent of the rated capacity of 800,000 
metric tons annually and 76 per cent 
of the maximum attained in 1929. 

Output of rolled products followed 
the increase of production of steel, 
and it is probable that for 1933 the 
output will be 1,485,000 metric tons, 
corresponding to 120 per cent of the 
1932 production and 71 per cent of 
the reeord output of 1929. 

The total of ferroalloys also in- 
creased and for 1933 a tonnage oi 
48,500 metric tons is expected, which 
would be 174 per cent of the 1932 
output and 93 per cent of that of 
1929. 

This increase in the production of 
iron and steel has caused a larger 
tonnage of scrap to be used in Italy, 
and, therefore, imports of scrap in- 
creased in comparison with those of 
1932. For the first eight months of 
the past year, imports of scrap were 
374,800 metric tons, against 315,000 
tons in the corresponding period of 
1932. The increased demand for 
scrap has resulted in scrap prices 
being firmer in 1933 than in the pre- 
ceding year, although they have not 
increased considerably. 

During the first eight months of 
1933, imports of pig iron and ferro- 
alloys amounted to 384,262 metric 
tons, compared with 30,000 tons in 
the corresponding period of 1932. In 
the same period, imports of steel 
products totaled 130,000 metric tons, 
against 110,000 tons in the first 
eight months of 1932. 


Voluntary Syndicate Formed 

Prices of rolled products, as estab- 
lished by the Unione Siderurgica 
Italiana, showed little variation in 
comparison with the level of 1932, 
with the exception of a few types of 
products for which there was a rise 
of from 2 to 3 per cent. 

The committee of experts which 
was appointed by the government in 
1932 had concluded its investigations 
at the end of that year. It had pointed 
to the necessity of renewing the life 
of the Union, and had proposed a 
scheme for establishing quotas. This 
syndicate was, therefore, renewed at 
the end of February, 1933, the new 
term expiring at the end of 1937. 

While the previous syndicate had 
been formed under compulsion, this 
was not the case with respect to the 
new one; but the government did 
exert a certain amount of pressure in 
order to bring the negotiations to a 
successful conclusion, As the by-laws 
of this syndicate are not yet definite- 
ly established, it is being conducted 
along the same lines as previously. 

Concurrently with the Unione 
Siderurgica Italiana are a number of 
syndicates handling the sales of steel 
tubes, plates and sheets, tin plate, 
special sheets, and a new one has re- 
cently been formed for the sales of 

(Please turn to Page 174) 
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Central Europe Nearing 


Its Turning Point 


BY DR. JAN TILLE 
Special Correspondent, STEEL 


iron and raw steel that had set 

in since 1929 in Central Europe 
came at last to a standstill in 1933, 
with the sole exception of Hungary. 
Czecho-Slovakia has a slight increase 
to show, while Poland’s output has 
grown considerably. On the other 
hand, the situation in Austria has re- 
mained practically unchanged. 

In 1932, Czecho-Slovakia suffered 
a considerable reduction in its raw 
steel output as compared with 1929, 
production in 1932 being only 32 per 
cent of the 1929 output. The reason 
for this fall is to be sought in the 
lack of export business, which suf- 
fered an almost complete setback, ow- 
ing to the collapse of prices in world 
markets, while in 1929, export busi- 
ness had amounted to nearly 50 per 
cent, and in 1930 to over 50 per cent 
of the total output. 

The home market likewise weak- 
ened considerably, although not near- 
ly so much as the export markets. De- 
creased sales in the Czecho-Slovak 
home market are due to a great re- 
striction of building activities and to 
lack of employment in the manufac- 
turing industries using iron and steel 
During 1933 the position improved. 
Output of raw steel increased by 
about 20 per cent over 1932, the in- 
erease being mostly during the sum- 
mer months and toward the end of 
the year. 


FR iron ana in the output of pig 


Russian Buying An Aid 


Export business also showed some 
signs of revival from September on- 
ward, Exports to Russia, which had 
practically ceased after the quite con- 
siderable deliveries from 1929 te 
1931, were partly resumed again in 
the latter part of 1933, although the 
quantities exported up to October 
amounted only to about 10,000 tons 
of rolled products; but from October 
to the middle of November, the Vit- 
kovice works alone booked 8700 tous 
of plates and sheets and 6500 tons 
of rails from Russia. The outlook at 
the end of the year was more prom- 
ising than at the beginning. Invest- 
ments, both in the industry and in 
other undertakings, are still greatly 
restricted, owing to the necessity for 
the strictest economy. 


On Nov. 1, a cartel control act be- 
came effective, but it is, of course, 
impossible as yet to form any defi- 
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nite opinion as to the consequences 
this new act will have. The govern- 
ment’s endeavors to bring about a 


reduction in prices have caused 
would-be purchasers to exercise seri- 
ous restraint in the placing of orders. 
Czecho-Slovakia remains a member of 
a number of international cartels, 
viz. IRMA (International Rail-Mak- 
ers’ Association), IWV_  (Interna- 
tionaler Walzdrahtvervand or Inter- 
ternational Wire Rod Syndicate), and 
IWECO (International Wire Export 
Company). 

in 1933 was 
considerably 1932, 
the excess being about 50 per cent. 
With the assistance of the govern- 
ment, in the form of export bonuses 
and state guarantees for export busi- 


In Poland, output 
higher than in 
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ness, it has been possible to secure 
some large Russian orders. By the 
middle of 1933, not only had domestic 
trade increased, but the volume of 
exports was about three times the 
amount exported in the corresponding 
period of 1932. Polish iron and steel 
works are not members of the inter- 
national cartels, but, on the other 
hand, in their own country they are 
united in a syndicate, but Poland, like 
Czecho-Slovakia, has an act control- 
ling cartels, which act, however, has 
not as yet brought about any changes 
in the general situation. 

During the first half of 1933, blast 
furnaces in Austria were temporarily 
extinguished. Later, however, they 
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were started up, but they still are 
being operated at considerably below 
their full capacity, although produc- 
ing relatively more than in the cor- 
responding months of 1932. Pro- 
duction of raw steel has also in- 
creased. By September, the position 
had improved, and the output of steel 
was about 50 per cent of capacity. 

In Hungary, output still is falling, 
it having been found necessary to 
restrict export activities on account 
of the disastrously low prices ruling 
in world markets, Today’s produc- 
tion of raw steel in Hungary totals 
barely 30 per cent of 1929. Austria 
and Hungary are affiliated to the in- 
ternational iron and steel syndicates. 
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Year Ends Worse Than 
It Began for Belgium 


(Concluded from Page 171) 


company, the chairman announced 
that after four months’ participation 
in the entente and in the syndicates, 
the production of the Clabecq works 
had considerably decreased, with a 
resulting increase in production costs, 
and causing the concern to put a num- 
ber of men out of work. He stated 
that if the situation does not improve, 
the Clabecq concern will refrain from 
definitely joining the entente, and this 
would create a difficult position. 
Following the constitution of the 
selling syndicates, a marked increase 
was made in the export prices of the 
controlled products. Two-inch billets, 
which were quoted at only £1 19s at 
the beginning of January, saw their 
price fixed at £2 7s June 1, and they 
have remained at that level since. 
Merchant bars, which were only £2 
8s Jan. 1, were prices at £3 June 1, 
and a further increase of 2s 6d for a 
number of markets was made at the 
end of the year. Beams were only £2 
1s Jan. 1; their price was fixed at £2 
15s June 1, and this price was increas- 
ed by 2s 6d at the end of the year. 
All prices quoted are in gold pounds. 


Italian Industry To Be 
Under Stricter Control 


(Concluded from Page 172) 
nuts and bolts. Although negotia- 
tions have been carried on for some 
time with a view to organizing a syn- 
dicate for steel castings, no results 
have as yet been obtained. 

It is anticipated that a number of 
radical measures will be instituted 
during the course of this yearin order 
further to control the Italian iron 
and steel market. For a number of 
years the iron and steel industries 
were operating under conditions of 
free competition, and during the re- 
cent critical years they had to apply 
to the government for assistance in 
the form of subsidies or tariff pro- 
tection. 

Now, the regime of free competi- 
tion can be considered as terminated, 
and it is proposed that the state shall 
intervene in order to supervise the 
complete reorganization of the Italian 
industries. 

The steps to be taken will result in 
nothing less than a modification of 
the constitution of the state, and it 
is expected that a new body will be 
instituted which will replace the 
chamber of deputies and which will 
comprise representatives of agricul- 
ture, industry and commerce. 

One of the duties of this body will 
be to discipline national production, 
and such a measure will be of con- 
siderable import as regards the iron 
and steel industry. 
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Peak Shipments Sustain Steelworks Rate 


Little Change in Operations, Except for Holidays—Few Specifications Un- 
filled, Despite Cold and Car Shortages—Loans Assure Large Rail Orders 


ARRING suspensions for the three-day holi- 
day periods at Christmas and New Year, the 
general average of steelworks operations on 

working days last week showed little change 
from 38 per cent. 

Shipments reached a peak rarely exceeded in 
a year’s final week, even in the most prosperous 
times. Severe weather conditions throughout 
the greater portion of the country, and car short- 
ages in many districts, complicated deliveries. 
But mills were forced to default on few specifica- 
tions accepted for shipment by Dec. 31. 

Early January will show a paucity of specifica- 
tions from those lines which recently have sup- 
plied the largest tonnage, due to price advances 
effective Jan. 1. Manufacturing for stock is 
expected to make up considerable of the defi- 
ciency. In some finished products, unaffected by 
code regulations, notably nuts and bolts, ship- 
ments this month will be heavier than those in 
December. 

During the late December rush for material, 
automotive specifications were slow in coming 
out. December automobile production was lower 
than anticipated, thus throwing a considerable 
portion of the industry’s steel requirements into 
January. Much of the pent-up requirements for 
railroads and public construction is maturing. 


Plan To Smooth Out Irregularities in 
Operations Generated by Steel Code 


While the rigid deadline on steel shipments 
has proved satisfactory insofar as merchandising 
is concerned, it is believed to be uneconomical 
from an operating standpoint, and _ several 
proposals already are before the industry to 
alleviate this situation. 

The first of these is to permit 20 to 30 per cent 
of the tonnage which ordinarily would fall due 
in the last month of a quarter to be shipped in 
the first month of the succeeding period. The 
second is to abolish quarterly contracts, and to 
substitute semiannual commitments. The third, 
previously mentioned, is to name quarterly 
prices two or two and a half months in advance. 

PWA loans aggregating $27,534,000 to six 
carriers, approved last week, mean the financing 
wholly or in part of 110,000 tons of rails and 
commensurate fastenings, and repair work, as 
follows: Southern Pacific, 45,000 tons of rails 
and 13,000 tons of fastenings; Baltimore & Ohio, 
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50,000 tons of rails; Wabash, 10,000 tons of rails, 
and repair work; Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf, 
5200 tons of rails and a tonnage of fastenings. 
Illinois Central receives $9,300,000 of the total 
to repair freight and passenger cars, to lay rails 
and rebuild Ohio river viaducts; and Interstate 
of Virginia, $250,000 for miscellaneous work. 
More than 8000 freight cars, 133 locomotives, 
and 30 coaches are required by railroads which 
applied for PWA loans last week. New York, 
New Haven & Hartford asked for a loan to buy 
25,000 tons of rails and 10,000 tons of fasten- 
ings. Central of Georgia has placed 3000 tons 
of rails and 200 coal cars; and Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western, 3000 tons of fastenings. 


Structural Shape Awards Hold Up; 
Scrap, More Active, Continues To Advance 


Structural shape awards for the final week, 
13,417 tons, were only 2000 tons below the 
weekly average for the year. In the New York 
metropolitan district 20,000 tons are up for early 
purchase. California has voted $170,000,000 
for a central valley water project requiring 
11,000 tons of structural material. For air- 
conditioning equipment in Washington public 
buildings, $1,000,000 has been alloted, this re- 
quiring a large tonnage of sheets. 

Markets for raw materials continue strong. 
In pig iron, heavy shipments have depleted 
furnace stocks, which will tend to support fur- 
nace operations in January. In scrap, prices 
still are rising, on more active demand. Con- 
tracting for ferroalloys is brisk, and sellers are 
protecting themselves against variations in the 
value of the dollar, and excise and special taxes. 

Holiday influences also are weighing more 
lightly than usual on the European iron and 
steel industry, and the outlook for early 1934 is 
brighter, according to STEEL’s London cablegram. 

With adjustments made so far as possible for 
holiday suspensions, steelworks operations last 
week were down 2 points to 26 per cent. Youngs- 
town was off 1 point to 38, Cleveland 5 to 52, 
Pittsburgh 2 to 27, Wheeling 10 to 41, eastern 
Pennsylvania 1% to 24%, and Buffalo 1 to 37. 
Detroit was unchanged at 52, New England 72, 
Chicago 40, and Birmingham 52. 

STEEL’s iron and steel composite remains 
$32.42; the finished steel composite, $51.10; 
while the scrap index is up 20 cents to $10.70. 
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Iron and Steel Composite: 


Wire rods, Pittsburgh ........ 


Sheet Steel O o 


HOT ROLLED No. 10 
(24 to 48 inches wide) 


Pittsburgh, base 1.75¢ 
Gary, base 1.85¢ 
Chicago, del. ... 1.88¢ 
New York, del. 2.08¢ 
Philadelphia, del. 2.04¢ 
Birmingham, base 1.90¢ 
St. Louis, del. 2.07¢ 
F.o.b. cars, dock 

Pacific ports 2.42%c 


HOT ROLLED ANN. No. 24 


Pittsburgh, base 2.25c 
Gary, base 2.35¢c 
Chicago, del. 2.38¢c 
Detroit, del. 2.45¢ 
New York, del. 2.58e 
Philadelphia, del. 2.54¢ 
Birmingham, base 2.40¢ 
St. Louis, del 2.57c 
F.o.b. cars, dock, 

Pacific ports 2.95¢ 
GALVANIZED No. 24 
Pittsburgh, base...... 2.85¢c 
Gary, base ..... : 2.95¢c 
Chicago, del. .. : 2.98c 
Philadelphia, del...... 3.14¢ 
New York, del. 3.18¢ 
Birmingham, base 8.00c 
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Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh.. 


COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


. 23 


Dec. 30 Dec 
Iron and Steel Composite ............ $32.42 $32.42 
Finished Steel Composite ............ 51.10 51.10 
Steelworks Scrap Composite ........ 10.70 10.50 


Steel Composite :—Plates, shapes, bars, hot strip, nails, tin plate, pipe. 


One Three One Ten 
Month Ago Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago 
Dec., 1933 Oct., 1933 Jan., 1933 Jan., 1924 

$32.42 $31.59 $28.68 $43.26 

51.10 49.20 46.13 67.71 

10.12 10.37 6.23 18.23 


Pig iron, billets, slabs, sheet bars, wire rods, tin plate, nails, sheets, plates, shapes, bars, and black pipe. Finished 


Steelworks Scrap Composite:—Heavy melting steel and compressed sheets. 


A COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Dec. 30, Dec. Oct. Jan. 


1933 1933 1933 1 


933 


Finished Material oO q o oO 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.60 
Steel bars, Chicago . 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.70 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 2.04 2.04 2.04 1.91 
Iron bars, Chicago . 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.65 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 1.70 1.70. «1.76 (1,80 
Shapes, Philadelphia 1.90 1.90% 1.90% 1.70 
TIN vinepacetentcsinsscconisebesen 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.70 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh .............. 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.60 
Tank plates, Philadelphia 1.88 1.8814 1.8814 1.66 
Tank plates, Chicago ............... 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.70 
Sheets, No. 10, hot rolled, Pitts 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.65 
Sheets, No. 24, hot ann., Pitts. 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.05 
Sheets, No. 24, galvan., Pitts..... 2.85 2.85 2.85 2.70 
Sheets, No. 10, blue anneal., Gary 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.85 
Sheets, No. 24, hot anneal., Gary 2.35 2.35 2.35 2.25 
Sheets, No. 24, galvan., Gary........ 2.95 2.95 2.95 2.85 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh ......... ae 2.20 2.20 2.10 2.15 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts...... 5.25 5.25 4.65 4.25 
Wire nails Pittsburgh 2.35 2.35 2.10 1.90 
Semifinished Material O oO oO o 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngs. 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts...... 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 


26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 


36.00 36.00 35.00 36.20 


St. Louis, del 
San Francisco, f.o.b. 
cars, dock . 


TIN MILL BLACK No. 
Pittsburgh, base 
Gary, base ......... 
St. Louis, del. 


COLD ROULED No. 
Pittsburgh, base 
Detroit, delivered 
Gary, base. 
Philadelphia, del 
New York, del. 


COLD ROLLED No. 
Pittsburgh, base 
Detroit, base . 

Gary, base .... 
Philadelphia. del. 
New York, del. . 


Prices conform to American Tron and Steel institute 


3.17¢ 
3.55¢ 


28 
2.65¢ 
2.75¢c 
2.97c 

10 
2.30¢ 
2.50¢ 
2.40¢ 
2.59c 
2.63¢ 


20 
2.75¢ 
2.95¢ 
2.85¢ 
3.04¢c 
3.08¢ 


ENAMELING SHEETS 


Pittsburgh, No. 10 
Pittsburgh, No. 20 


Tin and Terne Plate 


Per 100-lb. box, Pittsbu 


O 


rgh. 


Gary b2se, 10 cents higher 


Tin plate, coke 
base, contract ...... 
Do., stock wikes 

Long ternes, No. 24 
unassorted ............ 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 





Dec. 30, Dec. Oct. Jan. 

1933 1933 1933 1933 

Pig lron o o o oO oO oO 
Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh ............ 19.26 19.26 19.26 15.76 
I es. pacuavanseen’ 17.00 17.00 17.00 14.00 
Basic, eastern, del. eastern Pa...... 18.76 18.76 17.76 13.50 
No. 2 foundry, del. Pittsburgh...... 18.76 18.76 18.76 15.76 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago ................ .  ahee 17.50 17.50 15.50 
Southern No. 2, Birmingham........ 13.50 13.50 13.50 11.00 
No. 2X, Eastern, del. Phila............ 19.63 19.63 18.63 13.76 
DERANOTIO, VOUS oocc.c 5. ccnccescsescccece. 00s . fh 17.50 17.50 14.50 
Malleable, Chicago 17.50 17.50 15.50 
Lake Superior charcoal, del. Chi. 23.54 23.54 23.54 23.04 
Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh............ 18.38 18.38 18.38 15.63 
Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh... 90.24 87.24 87.24 73.24 
Scrap oO oO oO D oO oO O 
Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh.. $12.75 12.20 12.45 8.35 
Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa. 11.00 10.25 10.19 6.50 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago ...... 9.75 9.00 9.35 5.25 
No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa. ........ 11.75 11.00 10.75 6.50 
No. 1 wrought, Chicago ................ ra 8.70 8.45 9.10 5.00 
Rails for rolling, Chicago .............. 10.75 10.35 11.10 8.05 
Coke o oO oO O G oO O 
Connellsville, furnace, ovens ........ 3.75 3.75 3.25 1.75 
Connellsville, foundry, ovens ........ 4.25 4 25 3.85 2.50 


Steel, Iron, Raw Material and Metals Prices 


schedules. Asterisks denote price changes this week 


Corrosion and HeatResis- Structural Shapes fs) 
tant Alloys QO pittsburgh, base .... 1.70¢ 
—_ a ee Philadelphia, del..... 1.90%¢e 
sase, Pittsburgh New York, del. ...... 1.9516¢ 
18% chrome, 8% nickel; sheets, Boston, del. ............ 2.08l4eec 
35c; plates, 28c; bars, 24c; hot- Bethlehem, base .... 1.80¢ 
rolled strip, 24.50c; cold-rolled Chicago, base .......... 1.75¢ 
strip, 32.00c. Cleveland, del. ........ 1.8814¢ 
\ B C D Buffalo, base .......... 1.80¢e 
4 > 4 Boe . = ‘ ans 1 om 
Bars ........ 17¢ 18.5¢ 21¢ 26¢ eee ren ie 
Plates .... 20c 21.5c 24c 29c porns dock” gape 2.250 
Sheets .... 25c 28¢ 31c 35c Re Alken) oe a, 
Hot strip 17c 18.5c 21c 26c _ 
Cold strip 22.5¢24c 27¢ 35¢ Bars 0 a 0 
Carbon 0.12 and under; no SOPT STEEL 
nickel. A has chrome 15% Pittsburgh. base .... 1.75¢ 
and under. B over 15/18% Chicago, base ........... 1.80¢ 
inc., C over 19/23% inc., D over Birmingham, base.. 1.90¢ 
23/30%. Buffalo, base ........:... 1.85¢ 
Cleveland, base ...... 1.80¢ 
Steel Plates o O Detroit, del. .............. 1.90¢ 
: - Pacific Coast ports, 
Pittsburgh, base .... 1.70¢ ears, dock, ae 2.30¢ 
New York, del. ........ 1.98¢ Philadelphi: lel 9 04c 
ee a... Iie a a ers 
ie Mae. 210¢c Boston, cs EO ee 2.19¢ 
Buffalo dal 1.93%4c New York, a wi 2.08¢ 
ta v4 pater axs¢} “9 J2~ Pitts., forg. qual....... 1.75c-2.25¢ 
Chicago, base .......... 1.75¢ ae: 
Cleveland, del. ........ 1.88%e RAIL STEEL | 
Birmingham. base.. 1.85¢ To Manufacturing Trade 
Coatesville, base .... 3.O0G > PaCOUEEn .kikiiwdauks 1.65¢ 
Sparrow's Pt., base sa coc costa chess nance canst 1.70¢ 
Pacific Coast, f.o.b. RNID, #55550, Ceci annttitwenane 1.70¢ 
CATO, GOCK ...i5...05 tes MN nd, obo cdakbi er ceees . 1.70¢e 
st. Louis, del ......... Da RN  octsasisctidams cacsseunmscices 1.75c 
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IRON 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
RI Si sirescncctasedesaie i 1.60¢ 
Philadelphia, base.. 1.74¢ 


Pittsburgh, refined.. 2.75c-7.50c 


REINFORCING 
New billet, cut lengths, 
carlots 
OORT OD sk cosesccsnvesssvessensss 1.90¢ 
Chicago, Gary, Buffalo, 
Cleve., Birm., Young... 1.95¢ 
MANE EON oo snc sccathoacsenpsaninpes 2.30¢ 
Pacific coast ports ............. 2.45¢ 
Philadelphia, del. .............. 2.19¢ 
Rail steel 
Pittsburgh, base .............. .75¢e 
Chicago, Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Birm., Young. ...... 1.80¢ 
RE EN season fis cenesss 2.15¢ 
Pacific coast ports ............ 2.30¢ 
Wire Products © OF 


(Prices apply to straight or 
mixed carloads; pool cars, or 
less, 10c up. 10% dis. on nail 
extras on straight or mixed 
carloads to one consignee.) 

Base, Pittsburgh-Cleveland 

(Per 100-lb. keg) 


Standard wire nails ........ $2.35 
Cement coated nails ........ 2.35 
Galvanized nails, 15 gage 

SW COBTBOT 5 cc. c..c.05cs.c00 4.35¢ 


Do., 16 gage and finer.. 4.85c 
(Per pound) 
Polished staples 
Galvanized fence staples 3.30c 
Barbed wire, galv. ............ 2.85¢ 
Annealed fence wire 2.35¢c 


Woven wire fencing 
(base column, ¢.1.)........ $60.00 
Plain wire, 6-9 gage to 


I Si iis oisckos va cesesesnens 2.20¢c 
Anderson, Ind., Chicago up 
$1; Duluth up $2; Birming- 
ham up $3. 
SOTINE WITC ....<0<ccciscsveceosesss 3.20¢ 
Chicago and Waukegan $1 


higher, Worcester $2 higher. 


Cold-FinishedCarbonBars 


Base Pitts., one size, shape, 
grade, shipment at one time 
to one destination 


*10,000 to 19,999 Ibs............ 2.10¢e 
*20,000 to 59,999 Ibs............ 2.05c 
*60,000 to 99,999 Ibs............ 2.00¢c 
*100,000 Ibs. and over...... 1.971%4¢c 

Chicago, Cleveland, Buffalo 


up 5c; Detroit up 20c; eastern 
Michigan up 25c. 


Shafting © - 
Turned and ground, Pitts. base 
ae ae Cs: 3.40¢ 
#1; to 1%4-inch........ 2.90¢ 
*1% to 1%-inch........ 2.75¢ 
#138 to 2%-inch........ 2.60¢c 
#238 to 6-inch............ 2.45¢ 
Alloy Steel Bars o 
Hot rolled 


Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Massillon, Canton 2.45c 


BRGURIOTG:...6.siccscscssccccccsesvers 2.55¢ 

Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E. Dif; S:A.E. Diff. 
7 oe 0.25 iS 0.55 
BR ccincin sits 0.55 OS co vespnse 1.35 
PR Oa ax ixctdesns 1.50 ae vas inv genes 3.80 
| eee 2.25 7 eee 3.20 
4100 .15 to .25 Mo. ......;.... 0.50 
4600 .20 to .30 Mo. 125- 

Tg Wee , |. eet = COR ane 1.05 
IO OE, TOT e | arene csccieecerses 0.45 
6100: Cr). STIS... ....-0,..5500.5..0 base 
PM AINE, cp trcdecen cu ccketesctiicenceses 1.20 
eg a oe oe rae 0.70 
ORR 2 RRS, © pe cavaesvosseidavscace 1.50 
RIEL. WERE visi soecsindecsespaiesene 0.95 
9250...... carbon base plus extras 


Strip and Hoops QO 


Hot strip to 2318-in. 


Pittsburgh. ............. 1.75¢ 

Do., Chicago ........ 1.85¢ 

Do., del. Detroit.. 1.95¢ 

Do., del. Phila..... 2.04c 

BIO GG: Ie Wis. 2.08¢ 
Cooperage hoop, 

Pitteburend ............ 1.85¢ 

Do., Chicago ........ 1.95¢ 
Coid-rolled strip, 

Pitts:,. Cleve: ...;.... 2.40c 

Worcester .............. 2.60c 


Rails, Track Material © 


(Gross Ton) 


Standard rails, mill $36.3714 
Relay rails, Pitts. 

pS $26.00 

BORGO FR. cockeceveoesss $23.00 

(iy) Tt |” Se ona $18.00 

SO=85 IDG ic... $24.00 
BR aos cciccets $25.00 
Light rails, billet 

qual., Pitts., Chi. $32.00 

Do., reroll. qual... $31.00 
Angle bars, mills... 2.55¢ 
Spikes, R. R., base.. 2.40c 
Track bolts, base.... 3.55¢ 
Tie plates, base ...... 1.90¢ 


Base, light rails 25 to 40 lbs.; 
50 to 60 Ibs. inclusive up $5; 16 
and 20 Ibs., up $1; 12 Ibs., 
$2; 8 and 10 Ibs., up $5. Base 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 
more; base tie plates 20 tons 
or more; diff. for less. 


Bolts and Nuts © oO 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham, Chicago. Discounts 
to legitimate trade for all case 
lots. Dec. 1, 1932, lists. 

CARRIAGE BOLTS 
All sizes, cut thread 
Rolled thread, % x 6 and 
CIES a kcecscteccsecketonesinsa 
MACHINE BOLTS 
All sizes. cut thread, lag 

screws, plow bolts, Nos. 1-2- 

3-7 heads, tap bolts, blank 

bolts, stud bolts without 

nuts 
Sy TIGEON. ivan dac cakonsipaemvenacsueds 
Stove bolts; 70-25-10 off in 
pkgs.; 83 off in bulk, 5000 or 
more of a size. 
Rolled thread machine 
bolts, 4% x 6 and smaller, 70 off 


BE SIREN cea siccvconcasevavscadeteais 66 off 
HSV AtOr DOGS inci. icsse.s dices 66 off 
NUTS 
CEMTTIR ATR oassissicnssccedesianses 70 off 


HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 


po), ER Sere esay pace ei 80-10-10 off 
Upset 1-in., smaller.......... 85 off 
SQUARE HEAD SET 
SCREWS 


Upset, 1-in., smaller....75-10 off 
Upset, larger than 1-in.... 


salvia het an ge cat 75-10 off 
Headless set SCrews .......... 75 off 
Rivets, Wrought Washers 
Struc., cl. Pitts- 

burgh, Cleveland 2.75¢ 
Struc., c.l., Chicago 2.85¢ 
¥Ys-in. and smaller, 

Pitts., Chi., Cleve..70 and 10 off 
Wrought washers, 


Pitts., Chi., Phila..6.00-6.25 off 


9 . . . 
Cut’ Nails, Piling o 
Cut nails, Pitts.; (10% 
discount on size extras) $ 
Do. less carloads, 5 kegs 
or more; no discount 
On Bize @Xtras ..............+ 
Do., less than 5 kegs; no 
discount on size extras 
Steel piling, Pittsburgh.... 
Steel piling, Chi., Buff.... 


bo 
“1 
ol 


$3.00 


$3.15 
2.00c 
2.10¢ 
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Pipe and Tubing 


Base $200 net ton, except on 
standard commercial seamless 
boiler tubes under 2 inches and 
cold drawn seamless tubing. 


Welded lron, Steel Pipe 


Base discounts on steel pipe, 
Pitts., Lorain, O., to consumers 
in carloads. Gary, Ind., 2 
points less. Chicago delivered 
2% points less. Wrought pipe, 





Pittsburgh base. 
BUTT WELD 
Steel 
In. Blk Gal. 
Ne EE Mics iy scavancevixien? OO 381% 
BE ovvrewnni de vesuatiaseeavepnoaannds 62 50% 
Me de acetate ive devs 65% 55% 
1—3 MPTTTTITITITIT ITT TTT 67% T.204 
Iron 
et eee aoe 311% 5 
ae 36% 20% 
1—1% Whisiateee 26% 
Be sein 5 wilacsestecsnievie Aen ae 
LAP WELD 
Steel 
Bis vast 6314 54% 
OS SOE ores 66% 571% 
| ae ee 68% 59% 
FT) BRO Sick cckisccee SCR BOTH 
paced 67 57 
Iron 
saeate 37 22% 
4— 38 25 
Pa ae 40 281% 
a) Se ee > 241% 
LINE PIPE 
Steel 
14-inch, butt weld . . 50% 
144—%, butt weld.... . 56 
14, butt weld .. 61 
Se TAREE WGI cicccsccserecocccssscsce O29 
1—3, butt weld ....... . 66% 
2-inch, lap weld .... 5214 
214—3, lap weld ................. 6516 
3144—6, lap weld .................. 67% 
7—8, lap weld .............. . 66% 
Iron 
14%4—1% inch, black and galv. 
take 4 pts. over; 2%—6 inch 


2 pts. over discounts for same 
sizes, standard pipe list. 8—12 


inch no extra. 
BOILER TUBES 
Cc. L. Discounts, f.o.b. Pitts. 
Lap Weld Charcoal 
Steel Iron 
2—2¥Y cade 1% ae 
214—2%......40 , nat eee 13 
et ee 17 214—2%......16 
344—3% 50 3 j 17 
Bccatthn, 52 5h —$44.;,.:.28 
414,—6 42 SR eet 20 
CS Ea 1 11% =; 
In lots of a carload or more, 


above discounts subject to pref- 
erential of two 5% discounts on 
steel and 10% on charcoal iron. 

Lapwelded steel: Under 10,- 
000 Ibs., 6 pts. under base and 
one 5%; on 10,000 Ibs. to car- 
load, 4 pts, under base and 
two 5%. Quantity discounts 
same as for hot-rolled. Char- 
coal iron: Under 10,000 Ibs., 2 
pts. under base; on 10,000 Ibs. 


to carload, base and one 5%. 
SEAMLESS BOILER TUBES 
Cold Drawn 
2—2 14 ......0005 27 3144—3 %......41 
214—2%....... 34 ER 
Bicitics sevhenadud 38 414, 5, 6......48 

(On 1—1%-inch sizes me- 
chanical tubing dis. apply.) 
Hot Rolled 
2—2..........383 34%4—38 \...... 47 
2144—2 %....... 40 ian woveee49 
Dr. Kerns sactiaie 44 oaa- 6. Onc: 42 





Under 
5%; 


10,000 to 24,999 Ibs., 6 pts. and 


discounts: 
10 pts. and 


Quantity 
10,000 Ibs., 
5%; 25,000 Ibs. to carload, 2 
pts. and 5 and 5%; carload and 
over, base discount and 5 and 
5%. No extra for lengths 24 
ft. and under. 


Seamless Tubing 
Cold drawn; f.o.b. mill disc. 


oO 


300 F0.. OF L160 TOG. cscasiics. 82% 
15,000 ft. or 22,500 Ibs..... 79% 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 
Class B. Pipe—Per Net Ton 
6-in & over, Birm. $36.00-37.00 
4-in., Birm. . 89.00-40.00 
4-in., Chicago ... . 47.00-48.00 
6 to 24 in., Chicago 44.00-45.00 
6-in. & over, east. fdy. 40.00 
io a eae are 43.00 
Class A pipe $3 over Class B. 
Stnd, fitgs., Birm. base..$90.00 
Six to 24-inch, fittings, base; 
over 24-inch plus $20; 4-inch, 
plus $10; 3-inch, plus $20; gas 
pipe fittings, 5 higher. 


Semifinished Steel 


Prices Per Gross Ton 


+ 


Oo 


BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
4 x 4 inch base 
Pitts., Chi., Cleve., 
open-hth. & bess. $26.00 
Philadelphia 31.30 
Forging, Pitts., Chi. 31.00 
SHEET BARS 
Pitts., Cleve., Yong. 26.00 
Chicago 26.00 
Cente Oh scckatus 26.00 
SLABS 
Pitts., Cleve., Yong. 26.00 
WIRE RODS 
Pitts., Cleveland 36.00 
Chicago 36.00 
SKELP 
All grades, Pitts. 
and Chicago 1.60¢ 
Coke ae |. 
Price Per Net Ton 
BEEHIVE OVENS 
Connellsville fur..... $3. 
Connelsville fdry 


3 

4. 
*Connel. prem. fdry. 5.00- 5. 
6 

5 


New River fdry...... i 
Wise county fdry... 4.25- 5.0 
Wise county fur. 3.50- 4.25 


BY-PRODUCT FOUNDRY 


Newark, N. J., del. 8.71- 9.31 
Chi. ov., outside del. 8.50 
Chicago, del ae 9.25 
New England, del.. 10.59 
St. Louis, del. Abe 9.25 
Birmingham, ovens 5.00 
Indianapolis, del..... 8.75 
Ashland, Ky., Con- 

nellsville basis...... 6.00 
Portsmouth, ovens, 

Connellsville basis 6.00 
Buffalo, ovens..... 7.50- 8.00 
Detroit, ovens aa u.00 
Philadelphia, del..... 9.00 


Coke By-Products oO 


Per gallon, producers’ plants. 
Tank lots 

Spot 
Pure benzol Saas $0.22 
90 per cent benzol.. 0.22 
Toluol ; Mev 0.30 
Solvent naphtha...... 0.26 
Commercial xylol... 0.26 


Per lb. f.o.b. New York 
Phenol (200 lb. drums).. 0.163c 


BG CLOG FID: c<sacrsssccatest 0.173¢ 

Per lb., producers’ plants 
Naphthalene flakes 

ONG DGHS -....0.<c000000 6.00- 7.25 
Per 100 lb. Atlantic seaboard 
Sulphate of ammonia $1.25 
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Pig Iron 


Delivered: prices do not include 
noted. No 2 foundry iron is 1.75-2.25 silicon; 
entials apply for each 0.3 


From Granite City, del. to St. Louis 


Basing Point: 


$25.25; 10 $26.25; 11—$27.75. 
BESSEMER nese pergecnsgtyi 
Jackson County, O., base; 10%—$27.25; 11—$28.7 
13—$31.75; 14—$33.25; 15—$34.75; 16— “$36.25. 


lron Ore oO O 
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switching charges except as 


25-cent differ- 


25 silicon above 2.2E 


Gross Tons 
No. 2 Malle- Besse- 
Fdry. able Basic mer 
Basing Points: 

Bethlehem, Pa. ....$18.50 $19.00 $18.00 $19.50 

Birdsboro, Pa. . . 18.50 19.00 18.00 19150 

Swedeland, Pa. .. eties . 18.50 19.00 18.00 19.50 

Sparrows Point, Md. ............ . 18.50 OOO. *isdiies 
From Swedeland, Pa., del. to 

Phila. . ; eo Sealheiiits » 19:86 19.76 RECT © <dirsishave 
From Bethlehe m, ‘del. to Brooklyn 20.77 21.27 
From Bethlehem, del. to Newark, 

eae Pe hee - ; 19.99 ee 
Basing Point: 

Everett, Mass. .. , eine Gee 19.00 18.00 19.50 
From Everett, del. to Boston ...... 19.00 19.50 18.50 20.00 
Basing Point: 

Buffalo “ ne me See 18.00 16.50 18.50 
From Buffalo, del. to Boston .......... 19.00 19.50 18.50 20.00 
Basing Points: 

Neville Island, Pa. . SO 18.00 17.50 18.50 

Sharpsville, Pa. . eee 17.50 17.00 18.00 

SC RS ae nee ean Serta 17.50 17.50 17.00 18.00 
From Neville Island, Pa., del. to 

Pittsburgh district (Neville Island base, plus 63c 

to $1.13 switching charges) 
Basing Points: 

Erie, Pa. . ae Cee 18.00 17.00 18.50 

hg ET Ree ee ae 17.50 17.50 17.00 18.00 

NG SS ners <a se: 17.50 17.50 17.00 18,00 

la aaa censgaas bane 17.50 17.50 17.00 18.00 
From Detroit, del. to Sagin: LW, . Mich. 19.60 19.60 19.10 20.10 
— Cleveland, del. to Akron, 

tom, Osc er 18.76 18.26 19.26 
dines Toledo, del. to Mansfield, - 19.26 19.26 18.76 19.76 
Basing Point: 

Ag ¢ RR oer eee 17.50 17.50 17.00 18.00 
From Hamilton, del. to Cincinnati 18.51 18.51 18.01 19.01 

Do., del. to Indianapolis .............. 19.77 19.77 19.27 20.27 
Basing Points: 

Duluth ... 18.00 18.00 RORES 18.50 

RNIN, ok. cc sdbaacedespeabetes on he 17.50 17.00 18.00 

cco ly Ae | RPE rer en mer nee 17.50 18.00 ce en 
From Duluth, del. to St. Paul ...... 19.94 ares 20.44 
From Chicago, del. to Milwaukee.. 18.50 18.50 18. 00 19.00 
From Chicago, Toledo or Detroit, 

del. to Muskegon, Mich. ............ 20.40 20.40 19.90 20.90 


(Granite City base, plus 50- 
cent switching charge 


RURTITTY, BAI acivcceescstscsvnecssecs 13.50 | 2 re 
From Birmingham, del. to: 
NE RIES oe Rte PME” acon siwees Sg Ne ana 
Newark, N. J. SpE TF nhttiess | Shebvewksk >) “aeeaeceass 
Brooklyn, N. Y. en aah 
Baltimore  seiescekeeiecce doesn 19.02 18.52 
Philadelphia ..... ip ee io 8 | ore 
ip TY, Sere jes EO exkoves 8 a 
RINE acaccincnasacebaanieenes OEE. luahoads | os + Seen 
Chicago 4 S| ene CE ee 
SU EE ns. ss cpbeciansensansornnie hes i Seer ss 
Basing Point: 
SPU, TUIMAE -ccdcccckenssombeconeiuummaacciond ME Aaattnc ts. T Sageesectee’ Cy ebboaee 
LOW PHOS. 
Basing points: Birdsboro, Pa., Steelton, Pa., and Standish, 
N. Y.—$23.00. Basing point: Johnson City, Tenn.—$23.00 
Philadelphia, standard and copper bearing ......................... 24.18 
GRAY FORGE CHARCOAL 
Valley furnace .............. . 17.25 Lake Superior fur........... 20.50 
yy: SS Se. 17.75 Do., del. Chicago.......... 23.54 
SILVERY 
Jackson County, O., base; 6%—$22.25; 7—$23.25; 8—$24.25; 9— 


12—$30.25; 


Old range nonbess. 
Mesabi nonbess. 


nm 


4.65 
4.50 
4.40 


Pa. 


LAKE SUPERIOR ORE High phosphorus.... 
Gross ton, 5144% EASTERN LOCAL ORES 
Lower Lake Ports Cents, unit, del. E. 
Old range bess. .... $4.30 Foundry and basic, 
Mesabi bessemer 4.65 56-68% 


con.(nom.) 8.00- 9.00 


Cop.-free low phos. 
58-65% (nom.)...... 10.00-10.50 


FOREIGN ORE 
Cents per unit, f.a.s. “Atlantic 
ports Anom.Qq 
Foreign manganif- 
erous ore, 45-55% 


iron, 6-10% man. 10.00 
No. Afr. low phos. 9.50 
Swedish basic, 65% 9.00 
Swedish low phos 9.50 
Snapish No. Africa 

basic, 50 to 60% 9.00 


Tungsten, spot, sh. 
ton unit, duty pd..$14.00-14.25 
N. F. fdy., 55%...... 7.00 


Chrome ore 48% 
gross ton, c.i.f... $18.00 
Manganese Ore o 
(Nominal) 
Prices, not including duty, 


cents per unit, cargo lots. 
Caucasian, 52 “stig 22.00 


So. African, 52%.... 21.00-22.00 
So. Afr., 49-51%.... 20.00-21.00 
Indian, 58-50% ........ nominal 
Indian, 48-50% ......... nominal 
Refractories ee 


FIRE CLAY BRICK 


Per 1000 f.0.b. Works 
First Quality 


Pa., Ohio, Ill, Ky., 

Md., Ga., Mo. ...... $45.00 
USES, s5icsdirsiwscentss 48.00 
Second Quality 

Pa., Ohio, Ill., Ky., 

Md., Mo., Ga., Ala. 40.00 
MALLEABLE BUNG BRICK 
AE SRR icc scence boonsicis 50.00 

SILICA BRICK 
Pennsylvania .......... $45.00 
Joliet, E. Chicago.. 54.00 
Birmingham, Ala.... 55.00 

MAGNESITE BRICK 
Dead burned grain, 

Chester, Pa., Bal- 

timore bases, net 40.00 
Domes, Chewelah, 

Weasn., DARD .....:.. 22.00 
Fluorspar ee 
85 and 5 per cent grade 

Washed gravel, 

duey paid, tide, 

grome ton :::....i:.... $21.00 
Washed gravel, 

f.o.b. Ill., Ky., net 

ton, carloads ........ $14.75-15.00 
Ferroalloys 2 2 


(In dollars, except Ferro- 
chrome) 
*Ferromanganese, 
78-82% tidewater, 


ge: Ree pe 85.00 
* del. Pittsburgh.... 90.24 
*Spiegeleisen,19-20%, 

dom., fur., spot?7.. 26.00 
*Ferrosilicon, 50%, 

freight aill., cl..... 77.50 
* Do., less carload.. 85.00 


* Do., 75 per cent.... 126-130.00 
Spot, $5 a ton higher. 


*Silicomang., 2% carb. 90.00 
* 2% CPION  cccssscsice 95.00 
ae A | 105.00 
*Ferrochrome, 66-70 

chromium, 4-6 

carbon, cts. Ib. 

NRK: I. cicchvactas cases 10.00 
*Do., spot del. ...... 10.50 
Ferrotungsten, 

stand., lb. cont..... 1.16- 1 
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*Ferrovanadium, 35 
to 40%, lb. cont., 
on analysis .......... 

Ferrotitanium, 
ec. 1, prod. plant, 
frt. allow., net ton 

Spot, 1 ton, frt., 
mil. Te 
Do., under 1 ton 

Ferrophosphorus, 
per ton, c. Ll, 17- 
19%, Rockdale, 
Tenn., basis; 18%, 
$2 unitage ............ 

Ferrophosphorus, 
electrolytic, per 
ton c. L, 23-26% 
f.o.b Anniston, 
Ala., 24% $2.75 
ARSRTEMID «ss scscntsokeartine 

Ferromolybdenum, 
stand, 50-60%, Ib. 

Molybdate, lb. cont. 
7Carloads. Quan. diff, 


Nonferrous Mill Products 


F.o.b. mill base, cents per lb. 

except as specified. Copper, 

brass products based on 8.00c 
Con., copper 


Steets 


50,00 


65.00 


0.95 
0.80 
apply. 


Yellow brass (high 13.75 

Copper, hot rolled.. 15.00 

Lead, cut, to jobbers 8.00 

Zinc, 100-lb. base.... 9.00 

Tubes and Pipes 

High yellow brass.. 16.25 

Seamless copper...... 16.25 
Rods 

High yellow brass.. 12.25 

Copper, hot rolled.. 12.25 
Anodes 

Copper, untrimmed 12.75 
Wire 

Yellow brass (high) 14,25 


Old Metals o 600 


Deal. buying prices, cents lb. 
No. 1 Composition Red Brass 
PEO ZOTIC cceeeccecsess 4.37144-4.6216 
LERECID ©. scccaicclecdimnite 4.50- 5.00 
CIB YGIMG: ccdiscisccestssies 4.75- 5.25 
PIs EMR aiércicsccenees 4.75- 5.00 
Heavy Copper and Wire 
PEW DOE coccsasieccse 5.87%4-6.12% 


Chicago, No. 1...... 5.8716-6.12% 


*Cleveland ................ 5.50- 6.00 
| ae a ae 5.25- 5.50 
Composition Brass Borings 
NOW WOK 4 .660secc0rce7 4.1216-4.371%4 
Light Copper 
RU ORR cicscccennccc 5.12%4-5.37% 
ine eae aoe Bee 4.621%4- 4.75 
op OZ: 5.00 
MIG y DUE Secssscccsedeats 4.50- 4.75 
Light Brass 
CTI CRIN  osscnsdcavctavvins 2.8714-3.12% 
*Cleveland_ _.............. 2.75- 3.00 
Lead 
POW YORK ...cscascu 3.00- 3.25 
wo Og 2 3.00- 3.25 
Je eae em 2 874-8 12% 
PISS GI ~ cssverioos sora 2.75- 3.26 
Zinc 
RT ETE cccivssishesees 2.25- 2.50 
| a 2.25- 2.50 
SUUAMEIE oksnceasccnavnesdess 2.00- 2.25 
Bc SEN constr tbat s 2.25- 2.50 
Aluminum 
Clips, soft, Cleve.... 13.00-14.00 
Borings, Cleveland.. 5.50- 6.00 
Mixed, cast Cleve... 8.25- 8.50 
*Mixed, cast, St. L.. 7.50- 8.00 


Secondary Metals o 
Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5 8.25 
Remelt Al., No. 12.. 12.00-12.50 
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Iron and Steel Scrap Prices 














Corrected to Friday night. Gross tons delivered to consumers, except where otherwise stated 
HEAVY MELTING STEEL Oo ANGLE BARS—STEEL oO Eastern Pa. ........ . 6.00- 6.50 Chi., rolled steel 10.00-10.50 
Birmingham .......... 900-5050 “CHIBMO. sccicssccc..0;.- 10.50-11.00 New York, dealers.. 2.00- 2.50 Cincinnati, iron . 8.25- 8.75 
Boston dealers........ 5163-626 © St TSU josiscsicesiceses 9.50-10.00 Pittsburgh 7.00- 7.50 west tre Pa., iron.... 11.50-12.00 
Buffalo, No. 1 ........ 9.25-10.00 ae : as _ Eastern Pa., steel 13.00-13.50 
Buffalo, No. 2... 8.00- 8.50 LOW PHOSPHORUS 0 Ee Cl Pittsburgh, iron .... 11.00-11.50 
DUE finde cdiass 9.50-10.00 Buffalo, billets and Birming., plain 1.00- 4.50 Pittsburgh, steel 14.00-14.50 
Cleveland, No. 1...... 9.00- 9.50 blo Crops .......- 11.50-12.50 Boston, chemical... 8.50- 9.00 St. Louis, iron 8.00- 8.50 
é 0 — Ps I leal St. Loui teel 50-10.00 
Cleveland, No. 2...... 8.50- 9.00 Cleveland, billet, soston, dealers ........ 3.25- 3.50 6 Louis, stee 9.90-10.¢ 
Detroit, No. 1 .......... 8.25- 8.75 bloom crops ........ 12.50-13.50 Buffalo 7.00- 7.50 |. ee a 
Detroit, No. 2 .......... 7.25- 7.75 Eastern Pa. crops.. 14.00-14.50 Chicago... 6.00- 6.50 NO, 1 CAST SCRAP ( Oo 
Eastern Pa. _.......... 11.00 Pittsburg billet. Cincinnati, dealers 1.75- 5.25 Birmingham 9.00-10.00 
Eastern Pa., No. 2.. 8.50- 9.00 bloom crops ........ 16.00-16.50 Cleveland 7.00- 7.50 Boston, No. 2 5.50- 5.75 
Pederak, UT. .........52 8.00- 8.50 Pittsburgh, sheet Detroit veeeees 6.25- 6.75 Boston, tex. con. 10.25-10.50 
Granite City, Ill... 8.50- 9.00 DAY CLODS cecccccceceeee 14.00-14.50 E. Pa., chemical 12.00-15.00 Buffalo, cupola 10.00-10.50 
I ; ~ - 
N. Y., deal. R. R..... 8.00 oa n sed York, dealers.. 3.00 Buffalo, mach. 10.50-11.50 
N. Y., deal. No. 2.... 7.00 FROGS, SWITCHES gO ittsburgh 7.00- 7.50 Chicago, agri. net 7.00- 7.50 
Pittsburgh, No. 1.... 12.50-18.00 Chicago ....ccecce eee 10.00-10.59 St. Louis 4.00- 4.50 Chicago, mach. net 8.50- 9.00 
St. Louis, No. 1 del. 9.50-10.00 St, Louis «0.0.0.0 9.50-10.00 " i Chicago, railroad net 8.00- 8.50 
Valleys, No. 1 ........ 12.50 PIPE AND FLUES (© GO Cinci., mach. cup... 8.00- 8.50 
COMPRESSED SHEETS SHOVELING STEEL oO Cincinnati, dealers 1.00- 4.50 Cleveland, cupola 9.00- 9.50 
5 Ss s Oo eioianins rn Detroit, net 7.50- 
IE cian seciessiiknse 9.50-10.00 ; : ' ee ’ oe See 
Buffalo, dealers ...... 8.00- 8.50 St. Louis... Sao. 2.50 ORRRAS GArE Bees QO Eastern Pa., cupola 11.50-12.50 
Chicago, factory...... 8.00- 8.50 Buffalo 5.00- 5.50 N. Y., cup. deal 6.00- 6.50 
Bs ee 9.00- 9.50 RAILROAD WROUGHT ra] Chicago, net 7.00- 7.50 N. Y., del. local 
Detroit .....--sreerereernees 8.25- 8.75 Birmingham ....... . 7.00- 8.00 Cincinnati 1.75- 5.25 _ foundries 9.00- 9.50 
E. Pa., new mat...... 9.50-10.50 Boston, dealers........ 900- 2.50 Hastern Pa. 7.50- 8.00 Pittsburgh, cupola.. 12.50-13.00 
Pittsburgh ............0 12.25-12.75 Buffalo, No. 1 ces. 7.00- 8.00 New York, dealers.. 4.25- 4.50 San Francisco, del.. 13.50-14.00 
oe ES Re 12.00 > fF: ra © 9 50- St. Louis 5.50- 6.00 Seattle 1.50- 6.50 
Burais, No. 2’ :......2.. 9.50-10.00 a tte oe ; 0 
: . Chien ia. i. HOt 1002) S00 tne ee wemrine ae ae 8.00- 8.90 
BUNDLED SHEETS Oo Chicago, No. 3........ 9.50-10.00 FORGE FLASHINGS Oo St. L., No. 1 mach. 8.50- 9.00 
NBAITE AID ssisitcosstsveonss cesse 5.50- 6.00 Cincinnati, No. 2.... 8.25- 8.75 Boston, dealers 3.75- 4.00 sneer ake 
Cincinnati, del. ........ .75- 6.25 Eastern Pa. ........... 11.50-12.00 Buffalo g.00- 3.50 HEAVY CAST QO Oo 
SL: ae 6.25- 6.75 WN. Y., No. 1 deal..... 7.00- 7.50 Cleve., over 10 in..... 8.50- 9.00 Boston, del. 5.50- 6.00 
PO IIULIED «a. cssccsiccsine 10.75-11.25 St. Louis, No. 1...... 6.00- 6.50 Detroit 6.75- 7.25 me Oe break. 7.50- 8.00 
St. Louis ................ 5.00- 5.50 St. Louis, No. 2...... 8.50- 9.00 Cleveland, break. 6.75- 7.00 
‘6 . : : ? ‘ FORGE SCRAP 0 oO Detroit, break 6.00- 6.50 
SHEET CLIPPINGS LOOSE oO SPECIFICATION PIPE 0 Boston, dealers 3.75- 4.00 Detroit, auto net 8.75- 9.25 
RRR Sliirclvinecisneensy OR Sy >) 4.25- 4.50 Chicago, heavy 10.50-11.00 Eastern Pa. 11.00 
CUSCINHAT oc sisctecse 4,50--6.00 Eastern Pa. ............ 9.00- 9.50 Eastern Pa. 10.00-10.50 N. Y., No. 1, deal 7.00- 7.25 
Pitot inciesjicreicress 5.50- 6.00 New York, dealers.. 4.75- 5.25 ‘ N. Y., break. deal 6:75- 7.25 
ge OO ee ar 4.50- 5.00 BUSHELING 0 q ARCH BARS, TRANSOMS oO Pittsburgh 11.50-12.00 
a : - $t. Louis 9.25- 9.75 ] af : 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT O Buffalo, No. Le...s 8.00- 8.50 SE NgInIRD Oo 
Birmingham ......... 11.00-11.50 Chicago, No. 1.......... 7.50- 8.00 AXLE TURNINGS O o Ser se consum 12.00-12.25 
Boston, dealers ........ 5.25- 5.50 Cinci., No. 1 deal... 6.00- 6.50 Boston, dealers ........_ 3.50- 3.75 Chicago. RoR ppt tery 
IM ee 12.00-12.5¢ Cincinnati, No. Ba... 2.50- 3.00 Buffalo . 2, i Se pons eth ee 10.00-10.50 
Chicago (3 ft.) ........ 11.00-11.50 Cleveland, No. 2... 7.00- 7.50 Chicago, elec. fur... 9.00- 9.50 cq” AST. del. ooo Sen 
Y ( . I > 
Chicago (2 ft.) 12.00-12.50 Detroit, No. 1 new.. 7.00- 7.50 (Cleveland 9.00- 9.50 “ee ee pap ee 
] = ce erenie 2 4.9 “ i 3 age ‘a é J.O0- Y.ot Cleveland i - 
Cincinnati, del. ........ 11.00-11.50 St. Louis, No. 1... 6.50- 7.00 fastern Pa. 10.00-11.00 ache ng 1, ony 11.00-11.50 
i eae 9.50-10.00 Valleys, new No. 1.. 11.00-11.50 s+ Louis 5.00- 5.50 St. Louis, RR sae. aes 
Pitts., (open-hearth MACHINE TURNINGS O : icy Ray R ae eee 
3 ft. and less...... 14.00-14.50 Birmingham ........... 3.50- 4.50 STEEL CAR AXLES > canes ne 11.50-12.50 
et ae oi kca 12.00-12.50 Boston, dealers ...... 2.00- 2.25 Birmingham ... 11.00-11.50 RAILS FOR ROLLING i) 
. PNG is i cScehsossivls 6.25- 6.75 Boston, ship. point.. 8.00- 8.50 5 feet and over 
ooyre TRAse q CT CHICAGO oe eeseeesseeeeseees 6.00- 6.50 Buffalo ..........0. 10.00-11.00 Birmingham ; a 
Birmingham ............ 7.00- 7.50 Cincinnati, dealers.. 4.75- 5.25 Chicago, net 10.50-11.00 Boston, dealers 8 ee" 
Boston, dealers........ 4.50- 4.75 (Cleveland .................. 7.00- 7.50 Eastern Pa. 14.00 Buffalo — - a oo 
BI Ba linenccc sors esnces SrO= Bee. Siete ae 5.75- 6.25 St. Louis 11.00-11.50 Chien weee ae 
Chicago, net: <..:..:... 6.50- 7.00 Eastern Pa. ... .. 6.50- 7.00 Taateen Fs oe 
Cincinnati, dealers.. 6.00- 6.50 New York, dealers. 2.50- 3,00 SHAFTING 0 fee Yori “ . “s 12.50 
: v u i . Ba 3. Ne ‘k, dealer ».D0- 7.01 
Detroit, net .............. 4.50- 5.00 Pittsburgh .............. 8.50- 9.00 Boston, ship. point.. 9.50-10.00 gt. Louis “as a oe ssa 
Eastern Pa. oe eeeseens 8.50- 9.09 St. Louis ou... 4.25- 4.75 Eastern Pa. 15.00-15.50 een ge 
N. Y., deal. fdry.... 5.00- 5.50 Valleys wees 7.50- 8.00 New York, dealers. 9.50-10.00 LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 0 
BEGG SAONAED secenrayscevsnen'cs 6.50- 7.00 BORINGS AND TURNINGS qo St. Louis 9.00- 9.50 Chicago (cut) 10.50-11.00 
COUPLERS, SPRINGS C For Blast Furnace Use CAR WHEELS O O oe Sane, No. 3 8,75- 9.25 
Buffalo mre Sar speonsenrsss 11.50-12.00 Boston, dealers ...... 1.75- 2.00 Birmingham, iron.... 8.00- 9.09 LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS Oo 
Chicago, springs.... 10.50-11.50 IEMs ceee thi acdixs 7.00- 7.50 Boston, iron deal...... 6.00- 6.50 Buffalo 11.00-11.50 
Ne Ye QF ive sl : Pe OF OF ‘ : rs ; ‘ 
Eastern MEG ntsiven venders 13.00-13.50 Cincinnati, dealers.. 4.75- 5.25 Buffalo, iron 9.00- 9.50 Chicago 12.00-12.50 
Pittsburgh aide 14.00-14.50 Cleveland A Set RS 7.00- 7.50 Buffalo, steel 11.00-12.00 Eastern Pa. 12.50-13.50 
FIRS A UIAEEE ) cencuhiej sccisnure DU ae ETE. BIOQUPOLE syecoeuionssnscscine 6.25- 6.75 Chicago, iron 10.50-11.00 Pittsburgh 14.00-14.50 
Nonferrous Metal Prices of the Week 
Spot unless otherwise specified. Cents per pound 
5 RONAN ie er ay ROA Straits Tin Lead Alumi- 
Electro., Lake, del. Casting, _New York Lead East Zink num Antimony Ingot 
del. ¢ oan. Midwest refinery Spot Futures N. Y. St. L. St.L. 98-99% Spot,N. Y. Nickel 
PIOC. 2S saateess aeeeseseeeaeees 8.25 8.37% 8.00 52.85 53.40 4.15 4.05 4.45 *22.90 7.25 35.00 
Dec. 25—Holiday 
St ved Beit cgdcsveskecdseneves 8.26 ge 8.00 53.30 53.80 4.15 4.05 4.45 *22.90 Ga 35.00 
ec. A a 8.25 8.37% 8.00 52.756 53.25 4.15 4.05 4.35 *22.90 73 35.00 
BOGS Ze: pki vateivacsivasteoevers 8.25 8.37% 8.00 52.55 53.05 4.15 4.05 4.821%, *22.90 7.3 35.00 
*Nominal quotation. Market range 19.90e to 22.90¢ 
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STEEL BARS oO 
Baltimore* .. 2.75¢ 
Bostontt 2.90¢e 
Buffalo . mS 2.95¢ 
Chattanooga 3.26c 
Chicago 2.90c 
Cincinnati . 3.10¢c 
Cleveland 2.90¢ 
Detroit 2.98 lec 
Houston 8.00 
Los Angeles.. 3.40¢ 
New Orleans 8.00¢ 
New Yorkt(d) 8.17¢ 
Pittsburgh 2.85¢ 
Philadelphia* 2.75¢ 
San Francisco 3.55¢c 
Seattle 3.40« 
St. Louis 3.14¢c 
St. Paul : 3.00¢ 
Tulsa . , 3.25¢ 
IRON BARS oO 
Portland ; 3.40¢ 
San. Fran. .... 3.55¢ 
Baltimore®* .... 2.75¢c 
3altimore* ... 2.60c 
Chattanooga.. 3.26¢ 
Chicago 2.75¢c 
Cincinnati 3.106 
Detroit . 2.98 IA 
New Yorkt(d) 3.10¢ 
Philadelphia* 2.75¢ 
St. Louis ...... 3.14¢ 
Tulsa 3.25¢ 


REINFORC. BARS 


Boston. ........2.75¢c-3.25¢c 
Buffalo .......... 1.95¢ 
ee: 3.26¢ 
Chicago ......1. 1.95¢e-2.10¢c 
Cleveland (c) 1.97%e 
Cincinnati 3.10c 
Houston ........ 3.00c¢ 
Los Ang., cl... 3.10¢ 
New Orleans 3.00c 
NWew York .... 3.17¢c 
Philadelphia... 2.62%c 
Pitts., plain... 3.00¢e 
Pitts., twisted 
squares 3.1214¢ 

Seattle ....... 3. 50¢c 
St. Lewis ..:... 3.29c 
RLM © Sxiscecaehes 3.25¢ 
TOURS... «0:0 2.30c-2.60¢c 
SHAPES Oo 
Baltimore* 2.60¢c 
Boston? ...... 3.07¢ 
Buffalo .......... 3.20c 
Chattanooga. 3.46¢ 
Chicago .......... 3.10¢ 
Cincinnati 3.30c 
Cleveland ...... 8.21c 
Detroit .......... 3.30c 
Houston ...... 3.00¢ 
Los Angeles.. 3.40c 
New Orleans 3.50¢ 
New York(d) 3.27¢c 


0 


Philadelphia* 2.75¢c 
Pittsburgh .... 3.05¢ 
Portland ...... 3.40c 
San Francisco 3.50c 
Beattie .......... 3.40¢ 
St. Louis ...... 3.34¢ 
Bt. Paul .....:.. 3.25¢ 
ES Slesnceoriss 3.50¢ 
PLATES o 
Baltimore® .... 2.75¢ 
Boston77 ...... 3.08¢ 
Buitsio .......3: 3.20c 
Chattanooga 3.46¢c 
Chicago .......... 3.10¢ 
Cincinnati 3.30c 
Cleveland, 4 

in. and 

thicker. ...... 3.21¢c 
Cleve., s-in. 3.20¢e 
Detroit ....:... 3.30¢c 
Det., c-in..... 3.10¢ 
Houston ........ 3.00c¢ 
Los Angeles.. 3.40c 
New Orleans 3.50¢ 
New York(d) 3.30c 
Philadelphia* 2.75¢c 
Phila. floor.... 4.35¢c 
Pittsburgh .... 3.05¢ 
Portland ...... 3.40c 
San Fran. .... 3.50c 
Seattle .......... 3.40c 
a | 3.34¢ 
mt. Pail. on. 3.25¢ 
PEM: wdnssaciiavas 3.50c 


Current Iron and Steel Prices of Europe 


Dollars at Rates of Exchange, Dec. 28 


Export Prices f. ¢ 


PIG IRON 


Foundry, 2.50-3.00 Silicon 
Basic bessemer. 
Hematite, Phos. 


SEMIFINISHED 
STEEL 


.03-.05 


Billets 
Wire rods, No. 5 gage 


FINISHED STEEL 


Standard rails 
Merchant bars... . 
Structural shapes... 
Plates, t% in. or 5 mm. 
Sheets, black, 
0.5 mm. ‘ ; 
Sheets, gal., 24 gage, corr. 
Bands and strips ; 
Plain wire, base 
Galvanized wire, base 
Wi ire nails, base 
Tin plate, box 108 Ibs. 


24 gage or 


$28. 
39. 


$39. 


— et ee 


eZ 


MMM Km r 
wn - 


British 
gross tons 
U. K. ports 

£sd 
8&9 218 6 
74 2 14 0* 
27 3 00 
00 5 100 
70 7160 
45 7150 
59c° 7 00 
67¢ 7 76 
82c 8 00 
0c 9 50 
55c 11 50 
82c 8 00 
10¢e 9 50 
50c 11 00 
72c 12 00 
20 0166 


Gold parity, 


$8.88 
7.30 


1.18c 


). b. Ship at Port of Dispatch—By Cable (or Radio) 


Continental 
Channel or North Sea ports, metric tons 


1.38¢ to 4 40c 
1.27c 


$4.8665 

£sd £Esd 
1 166 
1100 
2 3%) 
4100 
5100 
3 26 
2176 
410 
5150 

7 50to 800 
3176 
5 76 

6 56t06 76 
5150 


British rey eae $82 delivered Atlantic peatvunell: pens paid. German ferromanganese 


£9 Os Od $(43.74) f.o.b. 


Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported 


Fdy. pig iron, Si. 2.5 

Basic bessemer pig iron 
Furnace coke 

Billets 

Standard rails 

Merchant bars 

Structural shapes 

Plates, t 4-in. or 5 mm. 
Sheets, black ; 
Sheets, galv., corr., 24 ga. 


or 0.5 mm 
Plain wire 
Bands and strips. . 
*Basic. 
British quotations are 
a del. Middlesbrough. 
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nN 
Nee ee ORO 


NmNr 


TBritish shins pi ates. 


_ eF 
54. 3 
82 0 
00 5 
87c 8 
73c 7 
9c 8 
Be 8 
33c 10 
89c 12 
.10c 9 
38c 10 


£sd 
2 6(a) $13.12 
5 O(a)* 11.29 
15 0 Tee 
10 0 24.71 
50 1. 96c 
12 6 1.57c 
15 0 1. 54c 
10 0 1.90c 
5 O§ 2.38c 
150 4.06c 
50 3. 16c 
10 0 1.82c 


Continental, 
or basic open-hearth steel. 
b Since January. 


French 
Francs 
215 
185 


bridge plates. 


$13.21 
12.56 


§24 ga. 


Belgian Reich 
Francs Marks 
305 $23.39 63 
290 25.80 69.50 
110 7.15 19.25 
440 5.82 96.50 
1,100(b) 2.22c 132 
535 1.85¢ 110 
535 1.8lc 107.50 
675 2.13c 127 
750t 2.42c 144} 
1,500 6.22c 370 
,100 2.97¢ 177 
675 2.13¢ 127 


tl to 3 mm. basic price. 


Continental usually for basic-bessemer steel. 


NO. 10 BLUE oO 
Baltimore* 2.95c 
Boston77 ...... 2.90¢ 
BuTRIO  <c<5.40..- 3.10c 
Chattanooga.. 3.26c 
CHICERO.. «000... 2.95¢ 
Cincinnati 3.10¢ 
Cleveland ...... 3.01¢ 
Det., 8-10 ga. 3.03%Cc 
Houston _...... 3.60c 
Los Angeles.. 3.65¢ 
New Orleans 3.50¢c 
New York .... $.17%¢c 
Portland ..... 3.650 
Philadelphia* 2.95¢ 
Pittsburgh .... 2.85¢ 
San Fran. .... 3.75¢ 
BGRTAAS ~aivicsssss 3.65¢ 
St. Louis ....3.19c-3.36¢ 
Bt. Pad ....:... 3.45c 
SCID occ isccns ia 3 70c 
NO. 24 BLACK oO 
Baltimore*?.. 3.50¢ 
Boston7f7 ...... 3.75¢ 
Buffalo  ........ 3.25¢ 
Chattanooga.. 4.01¢c 
CHICRRO | ccnicnss 3.70¢ 
Cincinnati 3.85¢ 
Cleveland ...... 3.76¢ 
DOBUPGIE isciens.- 3.78 14¢ 
Los Angeles.. 4.15¢c 
New York ..... 3.65¢ 
Philadelphia*? 3.40c 
Pittsburgh .... 3.35¢ 
Portland ........ 4.25¢c 
San Fran. ..... 4.25¢c 
Seattle .......... 4.25¢c 
St. Louis ...... 3.94¢c 
ee | eee 3.695¢ 
2 eres 4.75¢c 
NO. 24 GAL. SHEETS — 
Baltimore*?.. 3.75¢ 
Buffalo .......... 4.00¢ 
BRUTE 06000005 4.60¢c 
Chattanooga.. 4.61¢ 
Chicago ...... 4.20c-4.30c 
Cincinnati 4.45¢c 
Cleveland ...... 4.36¢c 
BONERS estes 4.45¢c 
Houston ........ 3.57¢ 
Los Angeles.. 4.75¢ 
New Orleans 4.35¢ 
New York ..... 4.25¢ 
Pe isos 3.90c-4.20¢c 
Portland ........ 4.85¢c 
San Fran. .... 4.85¢ 
Beattie § ......:... 4.85¢ 
St. Louis ...... 4.54¢ 
St. Seal ....:... 4.19¢ 
| ae 5.10¢ 
Phila.*? ......... 4.00¢ 
BANDS oOo 
Baltimore 3.05¢ 
Bostonf?¢_...... 3.15¢ 
Buffalo ........... 3.30¢ 
Chattanooga.. 3.71¢ 
Chicago ......... $.20c 
Cincinnati 3.35¢ 
Cleveland ...... 3.26¢ 
Detroit, *s-in. 

and lighter 3.2814¢ 
Houston _...... 3.25¢ 
Los Angeles.. 3.80¢c 
New Orleans 3.20c 
New York(d) 3.42¢c 
Philadelphia.. 3.05¢ 
Pittsburgh .... 3.10¢ 
Portland ...... 3.90¢ 
San Fran. .... 3.15¢ 
POmrse .......... 3.90¢ 
ae | 3.20¢ 
RPT ckcks shecwase 3.45¢ 
Se. SS ...... 3.44¢ 


Warehouse Iron and Steel Prices 


Cents per pound for delivery within metropolitan districts of cities specified 


HOOPS 0 
Baltimore 2.80¢ 
BROW - osciccsece 4.15¢e 
Buffalo. .......... 3.55¢ 
CRHICEBO. ........ 3.20¢ 
Cincinnati 3.35¢ 
Det., No. 14 

and lighter 3.28144¢c 
New York ..... 3.42¢ 
Philadelphia... 3.30¢c 
Pittsburgh .... 3.75¢ 
ee re 5.40¢ 
ag | ee 3.75¢ 


COLD FIN. STEEL oO 


Baltimore (c) 3.56¢ 
Boston. ........3.83¢c-4.33¢e 
Suffalo......:..... 3.25¢ 
Chattanooga* 3.91¢ 
Chicago .......... 3.35¢ 
Cincinnati 3.95¢ 
Cleveland ...... 3.40¢ 
Detroit ‘ 5.4UC 
Los Ang.(f).. 5.95¢ 
New Orleans 4.25¢c 
New York...3.92c-4.42¢ 
Philadelphia.. 3.73¢ 
Pittsburgh .... 3.20C 
Portland (f).. 4.75¢ 
San Fran. (f) 5.95¢e 
Seattle (f).... 4.75¢ 
ae | ) es 3.20¢ 
St. Louis........ 3.44¢e 
SEIN. bcsececco vices 4.65¢ 
COLD ROLL. STRIP 
3oston, 0.100- 

in., 500 Ib. 

TT EER aa 5.20¢ 
PURE 555555055. 5.25¢ 
Chicago (b).. 1.65¢ 
Cincinnati ; 5.80¢c 
Cleveland (b) 5.55¢e 
Steet. 2.....:. 5.40¢ 
Philadelphia.. 4.55¢ 
New York...... 4.55¢c 

Louis ...... 5.74¢ 


St. 


(b) Net base, straight- 


ening, cutting, boxing, 
1 ton or more. 
(c) Plus mill, size 


and quantity extras, 
(d) Minus quant. diff. 
(e) New mill classif. 
(f) Rounds only. 


tDomestic bars. 

*Plus. quan. extras. 

**Under 25 bundles. 

*+50 or more bundles. 

7New extras apply. 

77Base 40,000 Ibs., 
extras on less. 


at Detroit, 
Cleveland, Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
Chattanooga, NewYork, 
Boston, St. Louis on 
heavier lines are sub- 
ject to new quantity 
differentials: 


Prices 


399 pounds and less, 
up 50 cents; 400 to 
9999 pounds, base; 10,- 
000 to 19,999 pounds, 
15 cents under; 20,000 
to 39,999 pounds, 25 
cents under; 40,000 
pounds and over, 35 
cents under base. 
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STEEL SPECIFICATIONS 
IN 1934 


1934 will witness sales made on QUALITY— rather than on price. 


1934. will witness steel specifications more exacting than ever. Inspec- 


tion of semi-finished and finished product will be rigid. 





1934 will witness greater demand for interior soundness—and surtace 


excellence. 


Therefore, the record of a 1933 production of over 3,000,000 tons 
made by the GATHMANN BIG-END-UP METHOD will be 
inspiring to steel plant executives who must meet the demands 
of the day. The record proves that sound steel can be made and 


is being produced in large tonnages with profit to the producers. 


We invite you to ask for our recommenda- 


tions for your practice. 



























4. PRIMARY REQUIREMENTS THE 


to good ingot molding practice. 

1. That the ingot’s top area is enough G A ’ al MA a Pei 
greater than its bottom to insure 
progressive solidification from bot- 


2 Tan ENGINEER 
2. That the ingot is free to contract F BM G 


inwardly with a minimum of surface 


is, the salient surfaces of the Comp ANY BALTIMORE 


ingot be of such contour that they MARYLAND 


will not be decarburized in the 
soaking pits. 

















4. That the contour of the ingot be 
such that initial reduction in the 1934. marks the twenty-fifth year we have devoted to 


mill will not unduly stress the ad- JRA, the betterment of steel. In modern Gathmann 


jacent unworked sides. ingot mold designs are incorporated a quarter cen- 





tury of research and improvement. 


‘WE DO OUR PART 


Modern Gathmann Ingot Molds 
provide these essentials. 














_ 
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Bars 


Bar Prices, Page 178 


Pittsburgh Contracts for steel 
bars for first quarter are appearing, 
covering buyers’ needs for both car- 
bon and alloy bars. In addition, 
some spot tonnage was ordered last 
week with the understanding that 
first quarter prices would-apply be- 
cause shipment by Dec. 31 was im- 
possible, Although the automotive 
trade was conspicuously not buying 
bars, nor other finished steel, before 
the Dec. 31 deadline, a few first 
quarter contracts from these buyers 
have made an appearance. Bars are 
now firmly quoted 1.75c base, Pitts- 


burgh. 
Cleveland Bar producers here 
report fourth quarter contracts 


cleaned up by Dec. 31, and _ little 
tonnage canceled, either through 
consumers’ failure to specify, or 
mills’ inability to give delivery. Ship- 
ments in the past week were mainly 
of a miscellaneous character, Users 
are contracting for first quarter, but 
specifications for the first two weeks 
in January are expected to be slow. 

Boston Commercial steel bar 
specifications have dropped. Con- 
sumers took in fair shipments 
ugainst contracts, anticipating the 
advance, On 117,000 pounds of 
nickel steel bars, Boston navy yard, 
4.39e, delivered, was offered by most 
bidders, 

Philadelphia— Because of heavy 
releases of soft steel bars in Decem- 
ber the market is quiet at present. 
This is believed to be temporary. 


Plates 


Plate Prices, Page 178 


Pittsburgh—-Tankmakers are con- 
fident of considerable improvement 
early in 1934. Federal loans to muni- 
cipalities for new tanks are now pro- 
viding basis for busier estimating and 
undoubtedly will result in actual or- 
ders for shops. 

A large part of the 160,000 tons 
of rolled steel for 12,000 freight 
ears which the Erie, Chesapeake & 
Ohio and Nickel Plate will buy is to 
be car plates. Purchase of this steel 
will be made by the successful car 
builder, likely late in January. 

Plate producers have extended 
bids to car builders to figure on this 
inquiry for rolling stock and 1.70c, 
Pittsburgh, on plates has been firm- 
ly named as the base price, plus all 
extras. 


Cleveland—Some consumers found 
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the Dec. 31 deadline on shipments 
to their disadvantage, as owing to 
unforeseen business contingencies 
they were unable to specify on fourth 
quarter contracts in time to permit 
mills to ship the material. They now 
will be required to pay an advance 
of $2 per ton. Both producers and 
consumers believe some leeway 
should be provided under certain con- 
ditions, just as prices are guaranteed 
for specific fabricating jobs. Ship- 
ments during the week continued 
heavy, but new business was quiet. 


Boston—Tank and boiler plate de- 
mand is heavier, with 450 tons placed 
for fuel tanks at Melville, R. I. Rail- 
road and industrial releases are ex- 
pected to be heavier early in the 
first quarter. 

Philadelphia—A substantial lessen- 
ing of plate mill operations is ex- 
pected in January. Ship and rail- 
road work are the most promising 
single factors for an upswing later 
in the month. 


Contracts Placed 


5700 tons, two tankers for Standard 
Vacuum Transportation Co., New 
York, to New York Shipbuilding Co., 
Camden, N. J. Includes shapes and 
bars. 

1365 tons, tunnel lining, metropolitan 
water _ district, Los Angeles, to 
Youngstown Steel Car Corp., Niles, O. 

700 tons, tanks for Adam Scheidt Brew- 
ing Co., Norristown, Pa., to McCarter 
Iron Works, Norristown, Pa. 

150 tons, fuel oil tanks, bureau of yards 
and docks, navy department, Melville, 
R. I., to Wheeler Engineering Co., 
New York, $65,895; bids of Dec. 20. 

100 tons, two retorts for Longview Fiber 
Co., Longview, Wash., to Steel Tank 
& Pipe Co., Portland, Oreg. 

Unstated tonnage, elevated water tank, 
veterans’ hospital, Roanoke, Va., to 
Tippett & Wood, Phillipsburg, N. J., 
$8526; bids of Dec. 1. 


Contracts Pending 


450 tons, standpipe, Williamsburg, Va.; 
federal loan approved. 

100 tons, 1,100,000-gallon tank, Beau- 
mont, Tex.; federal loan approved. 
100 tons, water tank, Spartansburg, S. 

C.; applied for federal loan. 

250 tons, 750,000-gallon elevated water 
tank, Barnesville, O.; federal loan ap- 
proved. 

115 tons, 300,000-gallon water tank, East 
Greenville, Pa.; federal loan approved. 

100 tons or more, channel and snag 
boat 170 x 88 x 7% feet, United States 
engineer, Vicksburg, Miss.; bids Jan. 
23. 

100 tons, two 200-horsepower boilers, 
Mare Island, Calif.: bids Jan. 18. 
Tnstated tonnage, 50,000-gallon water 
tanks for which federal loans have 
been approved; Gardner, Kan.; Chad- 
wick, Ill.; Whittemore, Ia.; Ogden, 
la.; Cameron, 8S. C., 75,000-gallon. 
‘nstated tonnage, 200,000-gallon water 
tank, Holland, N. Y.; federal loan ap- 

proved, 


— 


~_ 





Sheets 


Sheet Prices, Page 178 


Pittsburgh—Sheet buyers did not 
make unreasonable shipping de- 
mands last week and_ generally 
speaking, sheet users are not over 
stocked. Contracting for the first 
quarter at unchanged prices is bet- 
ter, and some buyers are now plac- 
ing their commitments with mills, 
arranging for shipments this month. 
Black sheets at 2.25c, Pittsburgh; 
galvanized at 2.85c; and blue an- 
nealed, 1.75c, are firm. 


Cleveland—Sheet producers here 
and in a nearby lake district serv- 
ing the automotive industry do not 
expect much, if any, reduction in 
their mill operations this week. Au- 
tomotive interests are not active in 
placing contracts for the full quar- 
ter, but continue buying moderate 
tonnages. 


Chicago—Sheet mills in the Chi- 
cago district still are actively en- 
gaged in making shipments. on 
fourth quarter specifications, The 
holidays have brought a decrease in 
the volume of new business, but 
prospects for the first part of the 
next quarter are bright. 

New York—-A large potential vol- 
ume of sheets is required for air- 
conditioning, an allotment of $1,- 
000,000 having been made for air- 
conditioning of public buildings at 
Washington. 

Philadelphia — Contracting for 
sheets is proceeding slowly. Dis- 
cussion centers in the trade on the 
possibility of prices for second quar- 
ter being announced in January. 

Cincinnati - Sheet mills in this 
district maintained production 
schedules during the past week. A 
slackening in demand was _ attrib- 
uted solely to inventory and holiday 
influences. 


St. Louis—-Moderate improvement 
is noted in the market for sheets. 
Inquiries for first quarter have been 
issued by railroads centering here, 
and more activity is shown by farm 
implement makers. 


Canadian Iron Output Gains 


November production of pig iron in 
Canada was 29,592 gross tons, com- 
pared with 27,002 tons in October 
and 14,149 tons in November, 1932. 
The November total. was the highest 
in the dominion since July, 1932. In 
11 months, output of pig iron to- 
taled 190,464 gross tons, 39 per cent 
over the 117,099 tons in the corre- 
sponding period of 1932. 
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Railroads 


Track Material Prices, Page 179 
Provision for the purchase of 
more than 100,000 tons of steel rails 
and the necessary track fastenings, 
as well as construction and repair 
of equipment, trackage and bridges, 
requiring much steel, is made in ap- 
proval by PWA of loans to six rail- 
roads, totaling $27,534,000. 
Baltimore & Ohio will buy 50,000 
tons of rails and necessary fasten- 
ings from its loan of $4,230,000; 
Southern Pacific will allot 45,000 
tons of rails and 13,000 tons of 
fastenings from the proceeds of its 
loan of $12,000,000; Wabash from 
its $1,489,000 will buy 10,000 tons 
of rails; Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf 
will take 5200 tons of rails and the 
requisite fastenings, its loan being 
$265,000; Illinois Central will use 
its $9,300,000 for laying rails, re- 
pairing and building of bridges and 
repair of equipment, About $6,526,- 
000 will be used in repair of freight 
ears, $1,000,000 for repair of pas- 
senger cars and $1,037,000 for re- 
building a viaduct at Big Clifty, Ky., 
and approaches to Ohio river bridge. 
More than 8000 freight cars, 133 
locomotives and 30 coaches are in- 
volved in new applications for gov- 
ernment funds. New York Central 
will inquire soon for wheels, axles, 
plates, shapes and bars for first 
quarter, Nickle Plate is seeking five 


additional locomotives, making a 
total of 25. 
Much interest by  steelmakers 


in railroad requirements centers on 
awards of 12,775 freight cars for the 
Erie, Chesapeake & Ohio and Nickel 
Plate, set for Jan. 15. 

Final approval of a PWA loan of 
$84,000,000 to the Pennsylvania for 
electrification of its New York-Wash- 
ington line and purchase of loeomo- 
tives and cars has been made. 

Additional rail tonnage also is ap- 
proaching definite placement, as soon 
as PWA loans and permission from 
the interstate commerce commission 
can be arranged. New York, New 
Haven & Hartford asks permission 
to borrow from the PWA $1,350,- 
000, to buy 25,000 tons of rails at 
not over $1,000,000 and 10,000 tons 
of fastenings at not over $350,000. 

Delaware, Lakawanna & Western 
has specified its 12,000-ton rail 
order and rolling was started by 
Pittsburgh mills Dec. 29. This road 
also has placed 3000 tons of tie 
plates and some spikes. 


Car Orders Placed 


Central of Georgia, 200 coal cars, 70- 
ton capacity, to Pullman Car & Mfg. 
Corp., Chicago. 
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Rail Orders Placed 


Central of Georgia, 3000 tons, 110- 
pound rails, to Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co., Ensley, Ala. 


Rail Orders Pending 


Baltimore & Ohio, 50,000 tons, rails; 
PWA loan approved. 


Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf, 5200 tons 
110-pound rails, fastenings additional; 
PWA loan approved. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford, 25,- 


000 tons rails, 10,000 tons fastenings; 
loan permission sought. 

Southern Pacific, 45,000 tons rails, 13,- 
000 tons fastenings; PWA loan ap- 
proved. 

Wabash, 10,000 tons rails; PWA loan 


approved. 








of new ones. 


source of supply. 


with you. 


cost no more. 








For over forty years the various 
departments of our organization 
have expended their every effort in RS 
the improvement of existing steel 
grades as well as the development 
The past year has 
offered a great opportunity for 
development, resulting in improve- 
ments which should command the 
interest of every user of Cold 
Finished Steel Bars. 
range of sizes of Cold Finished Bars 
in round, squares, hexagons, flats, 
extra wide flats, or special sections 
is available through this National 


Our Representatives and Engi- 
neers appreciate the opportunity of 
discussing these new developments 


B & L quality and uniformity 








A complete 














ete § 
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Bliss & Laughlin, Inc. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sales Offices in all principal cities 


Harvey, Ill. 
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Shapes 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 178 

New York — Approximately 20,- 
000 tons of structural steel is active 
in the New York metropolitan area, 
three projects accounting for 15,000 
tons, including the Manhattan mid- 
town postoffice, Brentwood hos- 
pital and Hudson river tunnel shaft. 
Fabricators are covering at 1.80¢c, 


for the first quar- 


Bethlehem, Pa. 
ter. 

Cleveland—Little work is pending 
before fabricating interests here, ex- 
cept several hundred tons for state 
bridges. 

Pittsburgh—Awards and inquiries 
are largely for public work.  Pitts- 
burgh city council has voted to re- 
peal a $6,000,000 bond issue for 
subway construction that was ap- 
proved by voters in 1919. This proj- 
ect was to take a large structural 





Chicago 
549 Washington Bled. 


Detroit 
335 Curtis Bldg. 





BETTER MANAGEMENT 
BETTER METHODS 





ERIE FOUNDRY COMPANY 


ERIE, PENNA., U. S. A. 





The Only Answer 


Drop forgings are con- 
stantly under the pres- 
sure of competition of 
other materials. Drop 
forge code requirements 
of shorter hours and 
higher wages only make 
this competition stiffer. 
The only way to meet it 
is by better methods; 
better labor - aiding 
equipment. 

The Erie Variable- 
stroke Board Drop Ham- 
mer will enable your 
hammermen_ to 
more at lower cost-per- 
piece to you. Note, in 
this picture, its simpli- 
city; its easy treadling 
movement, which comes 
naturally to the opera- 
tor, without any prac- 
ticing. Applicable to 
all existing Erie Board 
Drops; available on new 
hammers at only slight 


earn 


cost. 


Indianapolis Paris, France 
335 Postal Station Bldg. 8 Rue de Rocroy 








tonnage. Two Pennsylvania state 
highway bridges, 550 tons total, 
were awarded last week. The base 


price of structural steel is firm at 
1.70¢, Pittsburgh. 

Chicago—Fabricators, generally, 
have taken full quotas under 
fourth quarter contracts but little 
interest is noted in first quarter 
commitments. The Bethlehem Steel 
Co, has been awarded 2500 tons of 
sheet piling for lock No. 9 at Linx- 
ville, Wis. 

Boston — Including 12,000 tons 
for two Cape Cod bridges and more 
miscellaneous requirements active, 
structural steel inquiry at the start 
of the year is the heaviest in a long 
period. Loans for a large volume of 
New England work have been ap- 
proved. 

Philadelphia -—— The 
outlook is improving. In addition 
to 1000 tons for the Philadelphia 
approach to the Delaware river 
bridge speedline, on which bids will 
be taken Jan. 15, approximately 
7000 lineal feet of sheet piling will 
be required shortly for the Camden 
approach. 


Contracts Placed 


2500 tons, sheet piling, lock No. 9, Linx- 
ville, Wis., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

1810 tons, structural material exclusive 
of piling, lock 5-A, Winona, Minn., to 
Milwaukee Bridge Co. Inland Steel 
Co. awarded 2500 tons of piling, as re- 
ported last week. 

1000 tons, facilities building, Pear] Har- 
bor, T. H., to Virginia Bridge & Iron 
Co., Roanoke, Va. 


816 tons, Standard Brands of California 
building, Oakland, Calif., to Herrick 
Iron Works, Oakland, Calif. 

610 tons, tunnel ribs, specification 63, 
metropolitan water district, Los An- 
geles, to Youngstown Steel Car Corp., 
Niles, O. 

575 tons, three hangars, bureau of yards 
and docks, Quantico, Va., to Ingalls 
Iron Works Co., Birmingham; Girard 
Construction Co., Philadelphia, gen- 
eral contractor. 

525 tons, columns and beams for tunnel 
supports, specification 61, metropoli- 
tan water district, Los Angeles, to 
McClintic-Marshall Corp., Los Angeles. 

510 tons, bridge, Coffee county, Kansas 


structural 





Shape Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended Dec. 30 ............ 13,417 
Week ended Dec. 28 .............. 18,065 
Week ended Dec. 16 .............. 35,170 
This week in 1982 ................ 9,783 


Weekly average for 1932...... 17,429 
Weekly average for 1933...... 15,413 


Weekly average, Dec. .......... 22,058 
NONNR ION” SI iii; 0csnsccckeusjved 916,130 
ame TOW DOGS isis cs isicasssened 801,493 
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to St. Joseph Structural Steel Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo. 

440 tons, classroom building, Howard 
University, Washington, to Bethle- 
hem Fabricators Inc., Bethlehem, Pa.; 
Consolidated Engineering Co., Balti- 
more, general contractor. 

435 tons, state highway, Venango 
borough, Pennsylvania, to McClin- 
tic-Marshall Corp., Bethlehem, Pa. 

405 tons, two Michigan state highway 
bridges; 235 tons, bridge at Ypsilanti, 
Mich., to R. C. Mahon Co., Detroit; 
170 tons, bridge at Greenville, Mich., 
to McClintic-Marshall Corp., Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 

400 tons, double hangar, Pope Field, 
North Carolina, to Dietrich Bros., 
Baltimore; Southeastern Construction 
Co., Charlotte, N. C., general con- 
tractor. Knoxville Iron Works 
awarded 60 tons of reinforcing steel 
bars. 

340 tons, extension to pier No. 3, Fort 
Mason, California; to Judson-Pacific 
Co., San Francisco. 

315 tons, trusses, Franklin county, In- 
diana, to Midland Structural Steel Co. 

257 tons, bridge and approaches, 
Oconee river, Baldwin county, 
Georgia, to Virginia Bridge & Iron 
Co., Roanoke, Va.; Cornell-Young Co., 
Macon, Ga., general contractor. 

255 tons, bridge, Yellowstone river, Mon- 
tana, to Wisconsin Bridge & Iron 
Co., North Milwaukee, Wis. 

250 tons, magazine buildings, Mare 
Island, Calif., to Judson-Pacific Co., 
San Francisco. 

239 tons, transit shed, port commission, 
Houston, Tex., to Houston Structural 
Steel Co., Houston; American Con- 
struction Co., Houston, general con- 
tractor. 

227 tons, sludge tank, Back river sew- 
age works, Maryland, to Dietrich 
Bros., Baltimore. 

220 tons, lumber storage building, navy 
yard, Philadelphia, to Belmont Iron 
Works, Philadelphia; McLennon & 
McCormick Co., general contractors. 

220 tons, bridge and approaches, Cobb- 
Fulton counties, Georgia, to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh; George A. 
Thomason & Co., Greenwood, S. C., 
general contractor. 

210 tons, brewery, Adam Scheidt, Nor- 
ristown, Pa., to Morris, Wheeler & 
Co., Philadelphia. 

175 tons, miscellaneous buildings, Fort 
Mifflin, Pennsylvania, to Phoenix 
Bridge Co., Phoenixville, Pa. 

197 tons, sheet piling, pier and quay wall, 
Pearl Harbor, T. H., to unnamed in- 
terest. 

165 tons, floor beams and stringers, state 
bridge, Maryland, to Carolina Steel & 
Iron Co., Greensboro, N. C. 

165 tons, bridge, Prairie du Chien, Wis., 
to Wausau Bridge & Iron Co, 

135 tons, bridge, Wilkerson creek, Bell- 
haven, N. C., to Virginia Bridge & 
Iron Co., Roanoke, Va.; through Tide- 
water Construction Corp. 

130 tons, bridge, East Berlin, Vt.; to 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

125 tons for dam No. 5, Mississippi 
river at Minneiska, Minn., divided be- 
tween Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa., and Carnegie Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

115 tons, postoffice, Schenectady, N. Y., 
to Bethlehem Fabricators Inc., Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 

110 tons, switch racks, specification 
3250, Los Angeles, to McClintic-Mar- 
shall Corp., Los Angeles. 

106 tons, steel pony truss bridge, Can- 
onsburg borough, Washington coun- 
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ty, Pennsylvania, to Lackawanna 
Steel Construction Corp., Buffalo. 


100 tons, Madawaska bridge, Maine, to 


Lackawanna Steel Construction Corp., 
Buffalo. 


100 tons, state bridge, Washington 


county, Pennsylvania, to Lackawanna 
Steel Construction Corp., Buffalo. 


Contracts Pending 


12,000 tons, superstructure, Manhattan 


(New York) Midtown postoffice; 
James Stewart & Co. Inc., low on one 
alternate; George F. Driscoll Co., 
Brooklyn, low on second. Alternates 


differ as to the number of floors. 
Bids Dec. 27. 

1500 tons, substructure, parcel post 
building, Boston. 

1494 tons, and 230 tons of machinery for 
Park street bridge, Oakland, Calif.; 
bids Jan. 23. 

1200 tons, lock No. 11, Dubuque, Iowa. 

1200 tons, substructure, parcel post 
building, Boston. 

1000 tons, first section speedline over 
Delaware river bridge, Philadelphia, 
bids Jan. 15; through typographical 
error this section was reported last 
week as 15,000 tons. 

700 tons, foundation, Library of Con- 











CARBON and ALLOY STEELS 
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108 Years’ Iron and Steel Making Experience 


ALAN WOOD STEEL CO. 
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gress, Washington; John McShain, 
Philadelphia, low for general con- 
tract. Project also takes 330 tons of 
concrete tbars. 

275 tons, Greylock-Braytonville bridge, 
North Adams, Mass.; C. B, Lindholm, 
Jefferson, Mass., low $84,425.80. 

315 tons, superstructure pier No. 1, Fort 
Mason, California; general contract to 
K. E. Parker, San Francisco. 

260 tons, highway bridge, Auburn, Mass. 

210 tons, through truss bridge, Law- 
rence county, Pennsylvania; bids at 
Harrisburg, Pa., Jan. 5. Included, 
25 tons plain steel bars. 

200 tons, postoffice addition, Gainesville, 


WLLL ZZ 





Ga.; bids Jan. 9. 

135 tons, railroad bridge project, NRH- 
56, Massachusetts; Arute Bros., 
Bridgewater, Mass., low, $38,038.50. 

278 tons, Eel river bridge, Humboldt 
county, California; bids Jan. 3. 

135 tons, crossing at Beta, Logan coun- 
ty, Colorado; bids Dec. 30. 


taken no action on its quarterly pre- 
ferred stock dividend due at this 
time. Previously 50 cents quarterly 


had been paid on the 7 per cent stock. 







THIS NEW LIGHT 


Change the lighting effect on 
the stage and forthwith appears an- 
wholly new, wholly 





other scene 
different. 
Perhaps a “new light” on your 
product will give it greater strength, 
a broader range of use, a finer ap- 
pearance—provide the push to take 
it from the competitive ruck. 
Silcrome, the ultra-modern rust- 
less alloy, is such a “new light”— 
one which has already trans- 
formed a thousand products. 





Convincing proof lies under 
the hood of your own car and 


iB 





ye 
‘WE 00 OUR PART 


in your own personal experience, 
for today practically all modern 
motors have valves of Silcrome. 
Yet its usefulness is scarcely begun. 
Cutlery and bank vaults, tank cars 
and ash trays, skyscrapers and golf 
clubs—all are better, stronger and 
more enduring when made of Sil- 
crome. 

A staff of skilled engineers are 
continuously at work, developing 
new uses for Silcrome. Their 
services are yours to command. 


us Address Research Dept., Lud- 


lum Steel Co., Watervliet, N. Y. 


Silcrome is available in hot and cold rolled 
strip, billets, bars, wire, sheets and plates 





LUDLUM 


LUDLUM STEEL COMPANY 


- WATERVLIET, N. Y. 


TOOL STEELS — SILCROME — NITRALLOY — CARMET METALS 
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Reinforcing 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 179 


Pittsburgh—Some reinforcing bar 
producers expect to have fair rolling 
schedules early in January to build 


up depleted mill stocks, Another 
favorable factor is the volume of 
bars which contractors for public 
works will place shortly. The new 
billet steel reinforcing bar price is 
firm and unchanged. Buying is on 
the basis of 1.90c, Pittsburgh, for 
cut lengths; with 1.80c, Pittsburgh, 
the mill length base. 

Cleveland — State and local pub- 
lie works projects still provide the 
best market for reinforcing steel, 
though individual tonnages are 
small, For New York Central grade 
elimination work at Syracuse, N. Y., 
a Cleveland interest has been award- 
ed 500 tons, 500 tons additional go- 
ing to a New York interest. 

Boston—Foundations for the par- 
cel post building, Boston, bids Jan. 
2, will take a substantial tonnage. 
State hospital work accounts for the 
bulk of inquiry for billet bars. 

New York—Approximately 1000 
tons for grade crossing eliminations 
at Syracuse, N. Y., have been equally 
divided between two. distributors, 
one at Cleveland. Inquiry for high- 
way mesh is smaller following re- 
cent heavy purchasing, but a fair 
volume of billet bars is active. 

Philadelphia —— Little buying is 
noted in the market for reinforcing 
steel here, Demand, however, is ac- 
cumulating. 


Contracts Placed 


1000 tons, grade crossing eliminations, 
New York Central railrozd, Syracuse, 
N. Y., evenly divided between Patter- 
son-Leitch Co., Cleveland, and Con- 
crete Steel Co., New York; Walsh 
Construction Co., Syracuse, N. Y., 
general contractor. 

600 tons, federal building, San Fran- 
cisco, to Truscon Steel Co., San Fran- 
cisco. 

315 tons, wall, United States engineer 
project, Hickman, Ky., to Laclede 
Steel Co., St. Louis; Foster & Creigh- 





Concrete Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended Dec. 360 ............. 3,648 
Week ended Dec. 28 ............... 2,685 
Week ended Dec. 16 ............... 12,137 
This week in 1062 ..........:.::.. 2,224 
Weekly average for 1932 ...... 3,92 
Weekly average for 1933 .... 3,771 
Weekly average, Dec. ........ 5,283 
Total to date, 1982 ................ 207,768 
Total to date, 1938 .............. 196,101 
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ton Co., Nashville, Tenn., general 
contractor; 1500 tons of steel sheet 
piling steel pending. 

250 tons, magazine buildings, Mare 
Island, Calif., to Gunn, Carle & Co., 
San Francisco. 

250 tons, mesh, highway, New Hamp- 
shire, to American Steel & Wire Co., 
New York, through Arborio Road 
Construction Co. 

201 tons, transit shed, port commission, 
Houston, Tex., to Concrete Engineer- 
ing Co.; American Construction Co., 
Houston, Tex., general contractor. 

200 tons, facilities building, Pearl Har- 
bor, T. H., specification 7074, to Pacific 
Coast Steel Corp., San Francisco. 

200 tons, Hyrum dam, Salt Lake basin 
project, Ogden, Utah, to unnamed in- 
terest. 

165 tons, reinforced concrete highway, 
NRA-210, part 1, Mobile county, Ala- 
bama, to Truscon Steel Co., Youngs- 
town, O.; Hancock Co., Mobile, Ala., 
general contractor. 

160 tons, state highway work in Mohave 
county, Arizona, to unnamed interest. 

125 tons, monastery, Jamaica Plain 
(Boston) to Kalman Steel Corp., Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 

107 tons, state highway work in Plumas, 
Orange, Ventura and Inyo counties, 
California, to unnamed interests. 

100 tons, bridge and approaches, Oconee 
river, Baldwin county, Georgia, to 
Kalman Steel Corp., Bethlehem, Pa.; 
Cornell-Young Co., Macon Georgia, 
general contractor. 

100 tons, Russian river bridge at Monte 
Rio, Calif., for Santa Rosa county, to 
Truscon Steel Co., San Francisco. 

100 tons, or more, company officers’ 
quarters, Fort Sam Houston, Texas, to 
Concrete Engineering Co., Chicago; 
Joseph A. Holpuch & Sons, Chicago, 
general contractor. 


Contracts Pending 


2500 tons, substructure, bridge, Fore 
river, Quincy, Mass. 

1000 tons, causeway, Mare Island, Calif.; 
Barret & Hilp, San Francisco, low. 
560 tons, Park street bridge, Oakland, 

Calif.; bids Jan. 23. 

541 tons, lock No. 11, Mississippi river, 
near Dubuque, Iowa; bids Jan. 11 to 
United States engineer, Rock Island, 
Ill. Project also takes 160 tons of 
steel and iron castings and forgings. 

494 tons, lock No. 18, Mississippi river, 
near Burlington, Iowa; bids Jan 3., 
to United States engineer, tock 
Island, Ill. Project also takes 157 
tons of steel castings and forgings. 

404 tons, Sunset and Glendale boule- 
vards bridge, Los Angeles; bids 
Jan. 3. 

250 tons, storehouse extension, Pearl 
Harbor, T. H., specification 7085; bids 
rejected. 

231 tons, state highway work in Los 
Angeles county, California; Jahn & 
Bressi, Los Angeles, low. 

200 tons, bridges and approaches, Cobb- 
Fulton county, Georgia; George A. 
Thomason & Co., Greenwood, S. C., 
general contractor. 

200 tons, Verdugo wash conduit for Los 
Angeles county, California; bids 
Jan. 2. 

200 tons, mesh, highway, East Hart- 
ford-Springfield road, Enfield, Conn.; 
Daniel O’Connell & Sons Co., Holyoke, 
Mass., low. 

180 tons, 20,000 squares, noncorrosive 
reinforcing ‘fabric, for: federal. engi- 
neer, New Orteans; bids in Dec. 29. 

150 tons, reinforcement for walls of 
city hall, Long Beach, Calif.; bids 
Dec. 29. 

144 tons, state bridges in Humboldt and 
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Los Angeles counties, California; bids 
Jan. 3. 

132 tons, state highway work in six 
counties, California; bids Jan. 10. 

100 tons, highways and bridges, Con- 
necticut; bids in Dee. 28. 


Bar Mill Wages Continue 
At Advanced Level 


Bar iron mill wages in companies 
having contracts with the Amalga- 
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most complete line of crane equipment 


mated Association of Iron, Steel and 
Tin Workers will remain unchanged 
for January and February, puddlers to 
receive $10.80 per ten. The bimonth- 
ly settlement by mill and amalga- 
mated representatives last week was 
based on a 1.50c card, the same as two 
months ago. However, the arrange- 
ment whereby employes actually re- 
ceive 15 per cent over what their con- 
tract would give them, due to the NRA 
agreement, continues in force. 










BECAUSE industry's handling problems are so 


varied no one crane can be suitable to all of them. 
That's why Industrial Brownhoist builds the world’s 


a type 


and size for every need. 


The 20 and 25 ton capacity Industrial Brownhoists 
are two of the most popular cranes ever built. 
They have proved indispensable on many kinds of 
handling work and, within their capacities, have no 


The complete story of how these Industrial Brown- 
hoists can fit into your production scheme is told 
in two interesting booklets. We will gladly send 
you either or both of them. 


INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST CORPORATION 


General Offices: Bay City, Michigan 
District Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland 


USTRIAL BROWNHOIST 
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Pipe 


Pittsburgh—-Steel pipe shipments 
in December exceeded those of No- 
vember, mainly because of the clean- 
up specification imposed upon fourth- 
quarter contracts by the steel code. 
There is better activity at present in 
orders for mechanical tubing from 


the automotive trade but line pipe 
and oil country goods are showing no 
life. All pipe discounts are un- 
changed, the list on standard pipe of 
July 1 prevailing. 

New York—Except for 600 tons 
of cast pipe for New York city, in- 
quiry is light, largely for small] lots. 
City of Washington is in the market 
for close to 2000 tons. 

Birmingham, Ala.—--The new year 
opens with improved sentiment pre- 
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THE INDEX TO QUALITY 


STEEL MAKING 


The combination of these factors has 
resulted in tool steels of rare quality 
and pronounced excellence. 
be sure of high grade production tools 


when you use Jessop Tool Steel. 


STEEL CO. 


Washington, Penna. 


You can 

















vailing in pipe shops, operations in 
the district having been increased. 
Several pending contracts of fair 
size will call for early delivery. 

Boston—In New England inquiry 
is fairly active despite recent heavy 
purchasing of cast pipe. 


Cast Pipe Placed 


2915 tons, 6 to 24-inch, class 150, Los 
Angeles; allocated as follows: 1371 
tons, 6, 8 and 16-inch, to National 
Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala.; 
657 tons, 8 and 16-inch, to R. D. Wood 
& Co.; 504° tons, 24-inch, to American 
Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala. ; 
and 383 tons, 8-inch, to Pacific States 
Cast Iron Pipe Co., Provo, Utah. 

740 tons, 10 and 14-inch, class 150, San- 
ta Cruz, Calif., to United States Pipe 
& Foundry Co., Burlington, N. J. 

700 tons, 6, 8 and 12-inch, Waterbury, 
Conn., to Donaldson Iron Works, 
Emaus, Pa. 

421 tons, 6 to 12-inch, class 150, Hun- 
tington Park, Calif., to American Cast 
Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

250 tons, Fort Worth, Tex., to American 
Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
City will purchase about 200 tons ad- 
ditional. 

194 tons, 20-inch, class 150, Alhambra, 
Calif., to National Cast Iron Pipe 
Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

150 tons, Rochester, N. H., to Warren 
Foundry & Pipe Co., Phillipsburg, 
a» 


Cast Pipe Pending 


2222 tons, 20 and 24-inch; class B, Long 
Beach, Calif.; bids opened. 

600 tons, 8, 12 and 20-inch, New York, 
also about 100 tons of fittings and 
miscellaneous castings; bids in. 

450 tons, 8-inch and under, Tipton, Mo., 
also 75,000-gallon tank on 125-foot 
tower; bids in. 

210 tons, 2-inch, Los Angeles; bids 
Jan. 11. 

150 tons, 6 and 8-inch, contracting offi- 
cer, Fort Monroe, Va.; bids in. 

145 tons, 6 and 8-inch, class 150, Napa, 
Calif.; bids in. 

142 tons, 4-inch, class C, Hanford, Calif.; 
bids opened. 


Strip Steel 


Strip Prices, Page 179 

Pittsburgh—Most fourth-quarter 
strip contracts were completely 
shipped by the end of December but 
early January is not leaving strip 
producers entirely without tonnage 
to roll, The market is fairly active 
with some buyers closing on first 
quarter contracts, Report is still 
current, but unconfirmed, that both 
hot and cold-rolled strip steel base 
prices will be advanced soon, For 
the time being, 1.75c, Pittsburgh, on 
hot-rolled and 2.40c, Pittsburgh or 
Cleveland, on cold-rolled strip, are 
holding. 

Cleveland -—— Orders increased 
during the week, both in specifica- 
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tions and new business on which 
consumers wanted shipment by Dec. 
31, Demand, especially from the 
automotive industry, is increasing. 

Philadelphia — Contracting for 
steel strip is proceeding slowly with 
conjecture as to second quarter 
prices an important factor. 

Boston—Strip demand continues 
light. Consumers have not yet 
liquidated heavy stocks to the point 
of new buying, although a _ slight 
gain in spot ordering is indicated 
early this quarter, Cold strip is firm 
at 2.60c, Worcester, Mass. 





Tin Plate 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 178 

Pittsburgh — Tin plate operations 
eased again last week to an average 
of 75 per cent, the decline having 
been caused by the inability of sev- 
eral mills to schedule hot-mill op- 
erations for the week. A leading in- 
terest, however, maintains a better 
schedule of current operations than 
the average, although the down- 
ward trend is expected to be shared 
by all makers before the close of 
January, All tin plate shipments 
are now based on the new $5.25 per 
base box price, with long ternes 
3.25¢ and tin mill black sheets 2.65c, 
both base Pittsburgh. 

New York—wWhile some tin plate 
consumers are contracting, the larg- 
er canmakers will be slower than 
usual in commiting themselves. In- 
dications point to canmakers being 
able to contract ahead for periods of 
six and nine months, due to the ex- 
istence of long-term arrangements 
made prior to the code. While can- 
makers start the new year with sub- 
stantial inventories, the belief pre- 
vails 1934 will be another good year 
in tin plate. 


Semifinished Steel 


Semifinished Prices, Page 179 


Semifinished steel prices are firm, 
the only recent change having been 
in the observance since Jan. 1 of a 
$36, Pittsburgh, base on wire rods 
on all shipments, Shipments of 
sheet bars at Pittsburgh declined 
during the week. 


Cold Finished 


Cold Finished Prices, Page 179 


Pittsburgh — The following ad- 
vanced base prices are now quoted 
both on cold-finished steel bar orders 
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and shipments: Pittsburgh, 2.10c; 
Chicago and Cleveland, 2.15c; Buf- 
falo, 2.00c; Detroit, 2.30c; and east- 


ern Michigan, 2.35c. 

Turned and ground shafting has 
also been advanced to the following 
bases: Pittsburgh, 1%-inch, 3.40c; 
1 3/16 to 1%-inch, 2.90c; 1 9/16 to 
1 %-inch, 2.75¢; 1 15/16 to 2 %-inch, 
2.60c; and 2 15/16 to 6-inch, 2.45c. 

Advances in both products are 
effective with Jan. 1. 








| CLARK 


Wire 


Wire Prices, Page 179 


Pittsburgh — Advanced prices on 
wire products are having full effect 
because first quarter contracts, and 
in fact all shipments of wire prod- 
ucts since Jan, 1 are billed at the 
advanced schedule, $2.35 per keg on 
nails, 2.20c on plain wire to the 








AUTOMATIC 
SHEET MEASURING 








THE CLARKCONTROLLER CO. , 


1146 East 152nd St. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


DEVICE 


For use in any sheet or tin mill 
using automatic roller and catch- 
ing tables and can be applied to 
existing installations without 
modification of such _ install- 
ations. 


After the sheet passes through 
rolls it automatically gives an 
accurate indication of length of 
sheet by movement of pointer on 
an illuminated dial which may 
be calibrated to read directly in 
inches. Position of pointer is 
maintained while the sheet is 
taken back over top of rolls and 
until it starts through the next 
pass giving operator ample time 
to note definitely the length and 
set his rolls accordingly. 


During next pass pointer moves 
from previous position to new 
position again indicating length 
of sheet after the latest pass. 
This operation is repeated until 
required length of sheet is ob- 
tained. The next piece as 
delivered from furnace auto- 
matically resets the pointer to 
indicate lengths, making it pos- 
sible for the operator to know 
definitely the length of the sheet 
after each pass. 
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manufacturing trade, and 2.35¢ for 
annealed fence wire. 


Cleveland—Interest in the market 
during the week was centered on 
shipments, contracting for first quar- 
ter so far being light. Many con- 
sumers have indicated their inten- 
tion to buy as requirements arise, 
rather than contract, feeling secure 
with the 10-day notice on any price 
advances which might be made, In 
some instances recent orders have 





been held up owing to the inability 
of buyers to finance purchases, 


Chicago—Wire shipments are un- 
seasonally heavy, with some mills 
engaged to capacity. Sellers are 
convinced that most current ship- 
ments are for immediate needs, with 
little going into inventories. 

Boston — Wire mills ended the 
last week of the year operating at a 
high rate in some drawing depart- 
ments, but a recession is probable 
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This machine is used for forming miscellaneous 
from light gauge metal. Yoder Cold Roll 
Forming Machines are equipped with anti-friction 
bearings and worm gear drive completely encased 


We build a complete line of Gang Slitting Shears, 
Rotary Shears, Automobile Sheet Metal Working 
Machines, Metal Forming Machines, Pipe Form- 
ing Machines, Roller Tables and Steel Mill Equip- 


Consult our engineers on your 
sheet or plate problems 


USeMQDER COMPAN 


and WA AND WALWORTH ave METAL MACHINERY SPECIALISTS 














early in the year following shipment 
of fourth quarter specifications. 

American Steel & Wire Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass., has booked 276,291 
feet of wire rope railing for the state 
of Connecticut, through Webster & 
Webster, East Hartford, Conn. 

N Specifications for wire 
in December were the heaviest in the 
experience of some suppliers. Mill 
stocks of wire, perhaps to a greater 
degree than other products, will re- 
quire much tonnage to replenish 
them after the first of the year. 





W arehouse 


Warehouse Prices, Page 182 


Pittsburgh—Steel warehouse sales 
show a downward trend but Decem- 
ber closed with volume about equal 
to November and considerably ahead 
of December, 1932. As the new 
quarter opens the only revision ex- 
pected is in cold-drawn bars out of 
stock. 

Cleveland — Cold-finished steel 
from warehouse here is up $3 a ton 
to 3.40c, in conformity with the ad- 
vance in mill price, Holiday in- 
fluences were more noticeable in 
the market during the week. 

Philadelphia—The advance of $3 
a ton on cold-finished bars to 3.73c, 
effective Jan. 1 is the feature of the 
market. December volume was be- 
low that of November. 

Cincinnati—December warehouse 
trade was satisfactory, though below 
that of November. Seasonal decline 
was less than expected. 

St. Louis—tTypical holiday condi- 
tions obtain in the iron and steel 
warehouse trade. Volume has tap- 
ered and no betterment is looked for 
until after inventory. December yol- 
ume was uP to expectations, and con- 
siderably heavier than a year ago. 


Bolts and Nuts 


Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 179 


Contracting for first quarter is pro- 
ceeding slowly in bolts, nuts and 
rivets at Pittsburgh. The bolt and 
nut discount is 70 off and the rivet 
base is 2.75c on large rivets and 70 
and 10 off for small rivets. 

Wrought washers have been ex- 
tended until at least Jan. 15 at 6.00 
to 6.25 off list, all basing points. An 
advance in wrought washers the latter 
half of January is being considered. 

Shipments of nuts and bolts to the 
automotive industry continued strong 
throughout the week, but other lines 
were quiet at Cleveland. 
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Pig lron 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 180 


Pittsburgh — The pig iron mar- 
ket enters the new year inauspici- 
ously. Foundries, with few orders 
on hand, are unwilling to make com- 
mitments and larger users, such as 
the nonintegrated steel producers, 
are showing every indication of be- 
ing out of the market for some time. 
The $18, Neville Island, base on 
foundry iron continues, as does a 
nominal level of $17.50 on _ basic 
and $18.50 on bessemer. 

Cleveland — Eighty per cent of 
the tonnage on fourth quarter con- 
tracts for a leading merchant fur- 
nace interest was specified for ship- 
ment by Jan. 1, Shipments on these 
contracts in December finally 
worked out to 75 per cent above the 
November shipments, Stocks are 
much lower than a year ago, and 
no change in blast furnace opera- 
tions is in view. Forward buying, 
however, is light, sales here for the 
week approximating 3000 _ tons. 
Prices are steady. 

Boston—Since most smaller foun- 
dries took in shipments under old 
contracts and at present are well 
stocked, new business at advanced 
prices is slack. Large users of pig 
iron are slow to cover for future re- 
quirements. 

Philadelphia —- Unusually heavy 
shipments of pig iron continued 
throughout the final week of Decem- 
ber and sellers now expect little new 
buying until well into this quarter. 

Cincinnati—tThe closing week of 
the year resulted in heavy shipments 
against old contracts, with only un- 
important tonnage canceled. New 
contracting for the first quarter is in 
a lull so that principal business dur- 
ing the past week was in spot ship- 
ments. Foundry melt is fairly steady 
while the usual contracting for al- 
loys is under way. 

St. Louis—Tonnages shipped dur- 
ing the last week of December will 
raise the total for the month to the 
highest for that month in four years. 
St. Louis Gas & Coke Corp., through 
Hickman-Williams & Co., its selling 
agency, announces that not more than 
5 per cent of its outstanding low- 
priced contracts were canceled 
Jan. 1. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Production of 
pig iron in Alabama for the year 
shows considerable increase over 
1932. Deliveries eased off during 
the week but as resumption of op- 
erations comes in the first week of 
January prompt delivery is assured. 


Toronto, Ont.—Mid-holiday seas- 
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on brought about a general slow- 
ing in demand for merchant iron in 
Canadian markets. Melters are with- 
holding orders until the turn of the 
year, and sales are at a minimum. 
Prices are unchanged. 
Buffalo—December shipments of 
pig iron have exceeded those of any 
year since 1930, Buffalo producers 
report. How seriously the movement 
will cut into January deliveries re- 
mains to be seen, but there is a gen- 


eral belief that first quarter business 
will continue of substantial propor- 
tions, with malleable selling especial- 
ly well. All five furnaces now in 
production here are scheduled to con- 
tinue in operation through the first 
quarter. The fact that there is no 
guarantee against a quick advance 
in iron prices is causing some con- 
sumers to plan coverage shortly after 
Jan. 1 for the entire quarter, in the 
opinion of sellers. 

















Creflex Welding Fittings 
eliminated 12 Line Welds 


The use of Creflex Welding Fittings with long 
tangents in the safety valve exhaust lines shown 
above, not only eliminated a dozen line welds, but 
also reduced the number of welded joints to a 


minimum. 


The longer tangents of these fittings removed 
all necessary welds far from zones of high stress, 
and provided a higher factor of safety in the welds. 


Greater ease and speed in lining up preparatory 








to welding and fewer welds to be made, lowered 
installation costs on this job. 


Learn the advantages of this type of welding 
fitting. Get the facts today by writing for Bulletin 
W-101 which gives full information and list prices. 


Pittsburgh Piping & Equipment Company 


43rd St. & A. V. R.R. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
INDIANAPOLIS 


BOSTON 


CLEVELAND DETROIT 
HOUGHTON, MICH. 
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Scrap 


Scrap Prices, Page 181 


Pittsburgh Without widespread 
test of consumer buying the iron and 
steel scrap market has been strong 
because holders anticipate higher 
prices and distress tonnages are ab- 
sent. No. 2 steel was especially 


strong at Pittsburgh last week with 


$11.50 paid by a down-river mill. 
Rails are reported to have been sold 
for over $13. A sale of 15,000 tons 
of heavy breakable cast in this dis- 
trict was at $11.50. Some test of 
railroad specialties will develop with 
the closing early this month on Penn- 
sylvania, Baltimore & Ohio and other 
representative rail lists. Scrap prices 
are 75 to 100 per cent higher than 
a year ago. 


Cleveland—Holiday quiet charac- 











| DESIGN HEAT ENDURING CASTINGS FOR 
IMPORTANT FURNACE PARTS...ON THE 
BASIS OF AUTHENTIC, DEFINITE, HIGH 
TEMPERATURE PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 
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A complete report by University of Michigan, 
covering long time high temperature creep tests on 


CALITE ALLOYS, will be mailed upon request. 


THE CALORIZING COMPANY 


WILKINSBURG STATION 


> PITTSBURGH, PA 











steel 
Buying has faded out to 
Ship- 
ments continue in fair volume on or- 
ders, largely for heavy steel, pressed 


terizes the iron and scrap 
trade, 


small lots for definite use. 


sheets, mixed borings and No. 2 


busheling. 

New York Central closes Jan. 3 at 
Cleveland on 1650 tons of scrap rails 
and 46 carloads of No. 1 heavy melt- 
ing steel, its December list. 


Chicago—Although demand for 
scrap from melters continues quiet, 
trading between dealers is active. 
Supplies are scarce. The market has 
a strong undertone with advances of 
50e to $1. With no improvement in 
supplies expected until spring railroad 
offerings come into the market, and 
with higher steelmaking rates ex- 
pected shortly after the turn of the 
year, predictions are being freely 
made of materially stronger prices by 
the end of first quarter. 

Boston—Steel and iron scrap is 
more active and prices are firm. Deal- 
ers’ prices on heavy melting steel and 
scrap rails have been advanced 25 
cents and shafting 50 cents. 

New York—Firm prices prevail for 
scrap. Heavy melting steel continues 
$8 and $7, barge, with dealers buying 
actively for export. Shipments to 
eastern mills and foundries are slight- 
ly heavier. Harrisburg, Pa., is paying 
$10.50 for breakable cast and $8.50 
for stove plate. Shipments of the 
latter are being made from Northern 
New Jersey by rail. 

Philadelphia—Trend of steel and 
iron scrap is strong, though there is 
little new business. Dealers now are 
paying $10.75 against $11 orders for 
heavy breakable cast, with indications 
of higher consumer prices shortly. 

Buffalo—Principal consumers have 
given orders to resume shipments 9n 
contracts Jan. 2. A melter is reported 
offering $8 for No, 2 heavy melting 
steel and $9.50 for No. 1. So far 
dealers have refused to sell. Cast 
and malleable are stronger and sales 
of these and other materials, notably 
borings and turnings, continue at or 
near the top of quoted ranges. 

Cincinnati—The iron and_ steel 
scrap market continues strong, with 
little distress material. Strength in 
prices is chiefly a reflection of ad- 
vances elsewhere, as mills are still 
taking material on contracts. 

Birmingham, Ala.—The markct 
for steel and iron scrap is consider- 
ably firmer as preparations are under 
way for active operations at pipe 
shops and foundries. Prices are un- 
changed and heavy melting steel is 
steady. 

St. Louis—Recent purchases of 
steel scrap by mills have been re- 
flected in general scarcity and sharp- 
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ly higher prices for a number of 
grades. A further factor has been 
light offerings from all sources. 
Dealers who sold the market short 
are being hard put to obtain ton- 
nages to apply on their contracts. 
This is true particularly of heavy 
melting steel and steel specialties. 
Detroit—An advancing tendency 
marks steel and iron scrap and quo- 
tations have been marked up 25 to 
50 cents per ton on a number of 
grades. Scrap output is slow as 


‘automotive production gets under 


way. 

Toronto, Ont.—Trading in iron and 
steel scrap is dull. Steel scrap is at 
a standstill and most iron grades are 
quiet. Odd sales of cast scrap are 
being made. Dealers are out of the 
market but look for revival with the 
new year. Prices are steady but un- 
changed. 


Coke 


Coke Prices, Page 179 


Beehive coke is being quoted un- 
changed into January at least, ac- 
cording to the following base prices 
on a Connellsville oven basis: Fur- 
nace coke, $3.75 per ton; medium 
sulphur furnace coke, $3.25 per ton; 
and common foundry coke, $4.25 
per ton. Premium foundry coke, 
however, is now being quoted at a 
minimum of $5 per ton, instead of 
$5.25 as previously. 

The coke market at Pittsburgh is 
made up of small orders. 

Shipments of by-product foundry 
coke at Cincinnati have been steady 
and prices are steady. 

In the Birmingham area the mar- 
ket is strong and shipments are 
holding in good volume. 


Better contracting for first quar- 
ter is being done by coke consumers 
at St. Louis and heavier than season- 
al movement is in effect. 


Ferroalloys 


Ferroalloy Prices, Page 180 


While protecting themselves in 
long term commitments against 
variations in the dollar, some ferro- 
alloy sellers assure customers that 
the prices recently announced will 
definitely apply until March 31 and 
thereafter for each calendar quar- 
ter this year, unless revised in writ- 
ing by the seller at least 15 days 
prior to such quarter, 

If a revision is not acceptable to 
the buyer he may cancel tonnage by 
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written notice ten days prior to such 
quarter, Protection also is provid- 
ed the seller against excise and 
other special taxes. 

Contracting for 
Pittsburgh was brisk 
week. 


Metals 


Nonferrous Metal Prices, Page 179, 189 


ferroalloys§ at 
during the 


New York Nonferrous metals 
generally reflected the usual year- 
end quietness during the past week. 
Demand was at a minimum with the 
trend in prices slightly downward. 


Copper—Customs smelters open- 
ly quoted 8.25c, Connecticut, but de- 
mand was of such insignificant pro- 
portions that it was uncertain what 


reception shaded bids would be 
given. 
Lead — Buying was quiet but 


prices maintained a steady appear- 
ance, Battery makers have been 
heaviest buyers recently, 


Tin—Straits metal slid well below 





the 53-cent level as the dollar tend- 


ed to gain strength in terms of ster- 
ling, Leading tin producing coun- 
tries were permitted to increase ex- 
port quotas to roughly 44 per cent 
of the 1929 production beginning 
Jan, 1 compared with 33 1/3 per 
cent previously. 


Zinc—Further weakness’ devel- 
oped with the going market settling 
$2 a ton lower to 4.35c, East St. 
Louis, This followed a $1 a ton cut 


Dec, 20. Sales continued light. 


Antimony—The market firmed up 
slightly but business still was neg- 
ligible, 


lron Ore 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 180 


Cleveland—Of the 21,407,809 tons 
of iron ore shipped by vessels in 1933 
from the Lake Superior district non- 
bessemer grades constituted 14,732, 
397 tons, according to the Lake Su- 
perior Iron Ore associaticn. Besse- 
mer grades amounted to 5,657,467 tons: 
manganiferous, 675,167 tons; silicon, 
332,842 tons; and aluminiferous, 9936 
tons. 
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Blast Furnaces 
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industrial Plants 


Max SOLOMON Company 


Oliver Building 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Scrap Iron and Steel 
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Pacific Coast 


Pacific Coast Prices, Page 179, 180, 182 


San Francisco—(By Air Mail)— 
Despite the holiday and approach of 
inventory, demand has been well stus- 
tained and awards of structural 
shapes, plates and cast iron pipe were 
heavier than in over a month, The 
state of California voted bonds Dec. 


19 for $170,000,000 for the Central 
valley water project. Over 11,000 
tons of steel will be required. 

No definite action has been taken 
by the Southern Pacific and Western 
Pacific on rail and track fastenings, 
over 45,000 tons of the former and 
13,000 tons of the latter. 

Reinforcing bar awards aggregated 
2693 tons. Truscon Steel Co. se- 
cured 600 tons for the federal build- 
ing, San Francisco, and 100 tons for 








Special Fabrication 


The GRAVER Organization has unexcelled facilities for manufacturing and fabricating 
tanks and steel plate up to 2 in. thick, nickel clad steel, stainless steel, aluminum and other 


special alloys. 


_Our engineering department will cooperate with you in any degree desired, designing 
equipment completely to your needs or building it exactly to your specifications and specializing 


in welded construction. 


GRAVER’S production costs are low. Our field erection is recognized for its good work- 
manship. Our experience and responsibility are long standing. In addition to tanks and 
steel plate, GRAVER makes a complete line of oil industry and water conditioning equip- 
ment, also elevated tower tanks and B. F. Goodrich Vulcalock rubber lined steel tanks. 


GRAVER TANK & MEG. Corp. 

















Nearly 75 Years in Steel 
Plate Fabrication 


Generalt Sales Offices: 
332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
Eastern Factory: Catasauqua, Pa. 


General Office and Factory: 
East Chicago, Indiana. 


Ht 
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Ferro Alloys 


For Open Hearth — Electric and Foundry Practice 


FERRO SILICON 
50 — 75 — 85 — 90% 


SILICO MANGANESE 
ALL GRADES 


FERRO MANGANESE 


Ohio Ferro- Alloys Corporation 
Canton, Ohio 
Plant at Philo, Ohio 


CHICAGO 


FERRO CHROME 
HIGH CARBON 


DETROIT 














a bridge over the Russian river in 


California. Gunn, Carle & Co. took 
250 tons for magazine buildings at 
Mare Island, Calif., and Pacific Coast 
Steel Corp., booked 200 tons for the 
facilities building at Pearl Harbor, 
T. H. Bids open Jan. 3 on 404 tons 
for a bridge in Los Angeles. Bids 
open Jan. 23 on 560 tons for the 
Park street bridge in Oakland, Calif. 

Youngstown Steel Car Corp., Niles, 
O., secured 1365 tons of plates and 
610 tons of shapes for tunnel lining 
for the metropolitan water district, 
Los Angeles, and McClintic-Marshall 
Corp., Bethlehem, Pa., was awarded 
525 tons of shapes for the same 
project. Bids open Jan. 18 for 100 
tons for two 200-horsepower boilers 
for Mare Island, Calif. 

Structural awards were the third 
largest of any week of the year and 
totaled 8395 tons. Herrick Iron 
Works’ secured 816 tons for the 
Standard Brands of California build- 
ing in Oakland, Calif., and Virginia 
Bridge & Iron Co., Los Angeles, took 
1000 tons for the facilities building 
at Pearl Harbor, T. H. Judson-Pa- 
cific Co. booked 340 tons and 250 
tons, respectively, for Pier No. 3, San 
Francisco, and for magazine build- 
ings at Mare Island, Calif. Bids open 
Jan. 23 for 1494 tons for the Park 
street bridge, Oakland, Calif. 

Over 1400 tons of cast iron pipe 
awards were reported. United States 
Pipe & Foundry Co. took 740 tons 
for Santa Cruz, Calif., American Cast 
Iron Pipe Co. booked 421 tons. for 
Huntington Park, Calif., and Na- 
tional Cast Iron Pipe Co. took 194 
tons for Alhambra, Calif. Napa, 
Calif., opened bids Dec. 26 for 145 tons 
of 6 and 8-inch pipe and Los Angeles 
will take bids Jan. 11 for over 200 
tons of 2-inch pipe. 


Northwest Market Quiet 


Seattle—There is little activity in 
the iron and steel markets of the Pa- 
cific Northwest. While many proj- 
ects are close at hand no awards of 
importance were announced this 
week. Wholesale jobbers are mark- 
ing time until after the holidays. 
All markets are firm and prices have 
been well stabilized. 

Local interest this week attaches 
to opening of bids for the third time 
for the Seattle seawall and water- 
front improvement, involving about 
7500 tons of steel. Only one bid 
was tendered, that of the General 
Construction Co., Seattle, at $1,516,- 
131, this being $150,000 more than 
funds available. No. action has.-been 
taken, city officials again consider- 
ing day labor. Steel Tank & Pipe 
Co., Portland, Oreg., was awarded 
100 tons of plates for two retorts 
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to be installed by the Longview 
Fiber Co., Longview, Wash. 

Highway work in Pacific North- 
west states continues at a fast pace. 
This week Washington awarded 18 
projects totaling $1,000,000 but in- 
volving no tonnages of steel. On 
Jan, 3, Washington will receive ten- 
ders for five grading projects and on 
Jan, 9 bids for 12 jobs including a 
2301-foot steel and timber viaduct 
at Seattle and a 123-foot reinforced 
concrete span in Lewis county. 
State engineers are preparing plans 
for the proposed Deception Pass 
bridge, between Skagit and Island 
counties, Wash., estimated to cost 
$325,000. Specifications will not 
limit fabrication to local plants, in 
order to take advantage of a loan 
from the government, 

Lake Union Dry Dock & Machine 
Works, Seattle, is expanding its 
docks and other facilities prepara- 
tory to construction of three steel 
coast guard cutters. Pacific Coast 
Steel Corp., Seattle, is low bidder at 








MICHIGAN 


COLD DRAWN SEAMLESS 
STEEL TUBING 
Manufacturers of cold drawn seam- 
less steel tubing in any form and 
to any carbon or alloy specification 
in sizes from 3” outside diameter 
down to 1%” and in wall thickness 


from °%" to 26 gauge. 


, ROUNDS +» SQUARES 
_ HEXAGONS+SPECIAL SHAPES 


ICHIGAN @ @ @ e 


SEAMLESS TUBE COMPANY 






















$10,552 for furnishing rails, frogs 4 Micht C ‘ 
and other equipment for the Mare F 3 ee eee 
Island navy yard Mills and General Offices: South Lyon, Michigan 
S ° (Suburb of Detroit) 
Bureau of roads opened bids at a Sales Representatives: 
es . s Chicago . Cincinnati . Cleveland . Detroit . Indianapolis 
le oy | se nrg soe in Memphis . New York . St. Louis . Washington, D.C. . Los Angeles 
Oregon an ashington, exceeding 
$200,000. 





Cast iron pipe inquiry is at low 
ebb at present but specifications for 
much work are expected in the near 
future, as municipalities get finan- 
cial assistance from governmental 
sources, The scrap market is rather 
quiet but firm and new activity is 
anticipated within 30 days. Steel 





nn am a 1 Pye nteon — are in direct arc melting and refining furnaces for tool and 
es eman an uyers show much ° . . 

ied te Mik wéss heihate far alloy steel ingot production, for steel castings manu- 
breaking up. facture, .... and the making of plain steels as are 


used in the Lectromelt billet size ingot process for 
reinforcing bars .... have now been made even more 


Steel in Europe rapid and economic by the new patent... 
ee LIFT and SWING-ROOF, QUICK-TOP.- 


London—(By Cable)—British mar- 


mets are amected lesa by the usual CHARGE DESIGN ... . This construction may 


holiday influence this year, substantial : x 
contracts are being booked and further be seen in use in the field . . . . Users so 

















aren ee reeanes, Prospects fitted have proved this feature lowers costs. _ iy 

for the new year are brighter than in oil 

several years. Railroads and automo- o 

tive builders are the largest prospec- PITTSBURGH LECTROMELT FUR- ae ae 

tive users of steel. Shipbuilding still NACE CORPORATION .. PO Box 1125 .. °“¢-2" 

lags behind other users but improves. . — eee | Ul 
Reports from the Continent are bet- Pittsburgh, Pa., U. S. A. ad R 

ter, with improved undertone. Ex- d ‘at Pe i 

ports from Germany show an increase Se 

ee Lets merkets CANADIAN LECTROMELT FURNACES 

are more active. Finland has placed 

12,000 tons of rails with the Inter- LTD. ..... 4295 Richelieu St., Montreal, P. Q., Canada 


national Rail Manufacturers associa- 
tion and allocation has been made to 
British, French and Belgian mills. 


SIZES - - - 50 Pounds to 50 Tens Capacity 
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Operations 
interruptions lowered 


OLIDAY 
the national steelmaking aver- 


age 2 points to 36 per cent for the 
week ended Dec. 30. Normally, the 
decline between Christmas and New 


Year is pronounced; a year ago the 
rate was only 13 per cent. For the 
first week of January chances favor 
a further easing in production, due 
to the Dec. 31 deadline imposed on 
fourth quarter shipments. 

Chicago mills, on reopening after 
the Christmas holidays, regained the 









The Kardong 
Spiral 

Bender 

Silent Chain Drive 


This Spiral Machine 
will handle all sizes of 
spiral wire, in Diameters 
from 8” up to any size re- 
quired in reinforced con- 
struction. One man 
operation. Lever adjust- 
ments. Ten to fifteen tons 
of spirals can be turned 
out in one day on this 
machine. 


Ask for catalogue of our 


complete line of reinforc- 
ing steel benders. 


Kardong 


‘Brothers, Inc. 
Minneapolis, 
Minn. 











One of 30,000 


STAMPINGS 


Produced by 


CROSBY 
Stamping 
Engineers 

& 


Since 1896 the Crosby plant has been devoted, ex- 


clusively, to designing and 


Stampings. Avail yourself of this experience. Send 
us your next stamping problem and watch results. 


THE CROSBY 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Branch Ofices: 
New Yerk, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago. 
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40 per cent average of the preceding 
week, and while the average for the 
week was pulled down to about 35 
per cent, the rate of operations at the 
close of the week was 40 per cent, 
All makers operated the same num- 
ber of units after the holidays. 

At Pittsburgh, open-hearth sched- 
ules averaged 27 per cent last week, 
a decline of 2 points due mainly to 
effects of open-hearth shutdowns Dec, 
23 to 26, and also from Dec. 30 te 
Jan, 1. On the intermediate days, 
open-hearth operations at Pittsburgh 
averaged a trifle above 30 per cent. 
In the Pittsburgh district, including 
Johnstown, 15 out of a possible 60 
blast furnaces still were in blast. 

Wheeling, W. Va., district open- 
hearth schedules averaged 41 per 
cent last week, a decline of 10 points. 
There were 16 of 39 open-hearth fur- 
naces active through the week, a de- 
cline of three among four district 
plants. 

Central eastern seaboard opera- 
tions last week were down 1% points 
to 24% per cent and are expected to 
drop several points this week. No 
perceptible improvement is likely un- 
til after inventory-taking, although 
ship and railroad tonnage may have 
an early stimulating effect. Mills de- 
faulted on a relatively small percent- 
age of business accepted for late De- 
cember delivery. Severe weather con- 
ditions have complicated deliveries. 

Youngstown operations sagged 
only one point last week, due to 
the holidays, going to 38 per cent 
for the week with 31 out of 83 
open hearths melting. This week 
the rate may be down 4 points to 34 
per cent. 

Steelworks operations in the Cleve- 
land-Lorain district for the week end- 
ed Dec. 30 averaged 45 per cent, down 
12 points from the preceding week. 
This reduction was due largely to 
holiday interruptions, as National 
Tube Co., Lorain, resumed with ten 
open hearths Dec. 26, and again sus- 
pended Dec. 30 for the New Year 
holidays. It will resume with ten, 
Jan. 2. Otis Steel Co. operated five, 
and may light an additional hearth 
this week. Corrigan, McKinney Steel 
Co, operated seven during the week. 


Production of ingots in the Buffalo 
district continued at a brisk rate dur- 
ing the holiday week, with 14 open 
hearths in operation, representing 37 
per cent of capacity. It is believed 
that the spurt to get out tonnage 
before the end of the year may cut 
into early January production but at 
present it is expected operations in 
the new year will begin near ti:e2 
level of late December. December 
average of production was more than 
100 per cent greater than 1932 and 
about 20 per cent over 1931. 

At Birmingham, Ala., steelworks 
snapped back to 52 per cent at the 
close of last week after the three-day 
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holiday. Indications point to a slight 
increase shortly. 

New England steelworks survived 
holiday interruptions with no appre- 
ciable diminution of the 72 per cent 
rate, and this week the addition of 
two open hearths will lift the rate. 


Equipment 


Cleveland—Buyers of machine 
tools and equipment are inclined to 
defer purchases until later in the 
month, although a fair volume is be- 
ing closed from day to day, mostly 
small orders. Some comment is be- 
ing heard of large purchases of ma- 
chinery by Citroen, manufacturer 
of small cars in France. While favor- 
able exchange rates resulting from 
the depreciated dollar have helped 
to stimulate purchasing of American 
equipment by foreign builders, Cit- 
roen for a number of years hag fol- 
lowed production methods in _ this 
country closely and installed many 
American tools in his plants. Re- 
cently Citroen has started work on 
a new truck model and made changes 
in present lines which will require 
toolroom and production machinery. 
A small amount of this equipment 
has been placed, three builders here 
supplying some of the machines; 
more will follow as the Citroen pro- 
gram makes further progress. 

New York—tThe year-end lull has 
affected machinery orders adversely, 
although a fair volume remains for 
action early this year when some 
long pending equipment purchases 
likely will be made after budget ap- 
propriations. Meanwhile, new bids 
are in for a New York city fire depart- 
ment machine shop, involving about 
15 tools, and on a small list of ma- 
chinery for a school shop at Haver- 
straw, N. Y. 

Boston—Orton Crane & Shovel 
Co., Chicago, has booked a locomo- 
tive and gantry crane for the navy 
yard here. Bids close Jan. 3 on 12 
motor-driven lathes for the Newport, 
R. I., naval station. 


Financial 


MINIMUM bid of $45,000 will 

be acceptable for the Belfont 
Steel & Wire Co., Ironton, O., under 
a reappraisement preliminary to pub- 
lic sale, at court order, Jan. 18. The 
company has been in receivership 
four years. 
CA. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, and 
subsidiaries reports net loss of $167,- 
562 for the third quarter of 1933, 
comparing with net loss of $265,237 
in the preceding quarter. 


@ Dominion Steel & Coal Corp. stock- 
holders have approved a plan post- 
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poning interest payments due from 
March 1, 1933, up to and including 
Sept. 1, 1935. Payments on account 
of interest in arrears will be made 
on May 31 and Nov. 30, 1934, and 
in each year thereafter on condition 
such payment does not reduce work- 
ing capital below $3,000,000. 


@American Car & Foundry Co. re- 
ports net loss of $1,538,772 in the 
six months ended Oct. 31, against 
loss of $985,365 in the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. 

(Midland Steel Products Co., Cleve- 
land, had net profit of $692,630, 
after charges, in the first 10 months 


of 1933. A year ago the loss was 
$492,631. 
q National Steel Corp. has changed 


its directors meeting to the tenth of 
the month following the close of 
each calendar quarter, in order to 
consider the results of the preceding 
quarter. 


qF. E. Meyers & Bro. Co., Ashland, 
O., reports for the fiscal year ended 
Oct. 31 after all charges, net profit 
of $242,777, equal to 91 cents per 
share on the common after the pre- 
ferred dividend. In the preceding 
year the net was $197,116, or 54 
cents per share. 











Have to be Good 


Nineteen steel mills purchased 
Propellair fans in one month 
with repeat orders from some 
the same month. 


Over 100 of them in one mill. 


Write today for more data 


PROPELLAIR, INC. 


Springfield, Ohio 


FANS 
























Universal Arc Welder 


Smooth Stability 
High Efficiency 
High open circuit voltage 


Universal offers this most mod- 
ern arc welder to meet production 
requirements which need faster 
metal deposit and economical 
operation. Our Shunt inductor 
principle assures a perfectly sta- 
bilized arc. Both portable and 
stationary models in all sizes. 
Offices in principal cities. 


WELDERS 
Cleveland, Ohio 


UNIVERSAL 


Clarkstone Road 








19% 








November Sheet Sales Up; 
Output, Shipments Lower 


Sales of steel sheets for November 
averaged 2945 net tons daily, accord- 
ing to the National Association of 
Flat Rolled Steel Manufacturers, 
Pittsburgh, The October average was 
2553 tons. Production, however, 
dropped from 4713 daily average in 
October to 3419 in November; and 
shipments declined from 5639 tons to 
3319. 

November sales totaled 88,354 
tons; production, 102,585 tons; and 


shipments, 99,499 tons, Unfilled ton- 
nage as of Dec. 1 was 94,270 tons. 
Total sheet capacity in the United 
States for November was approxi- 
mately 500,000 tons; and the capac- 
ity on which the association's fig- 
ures are based was 325,000 tons. 


Thompson Wins Tax Refund 


Steel Products Co., now the Thomp- 
son Products Inc., Cleveland, has been 
granted refunds by the commissioner 
of internal revenue amounting to 
nearly $40,000 for overassessments of 
income and profits taxes for 1917-20. 





TOOL 
STEEL 
TUBING 


Manufacturers of BISCO Tung- 
sten Carbide and Tantelum 
Carbide drawing dies for wire, Ball 

red and tubing. 


Cincinnati 





A saving will be realized by using our Tool 
Steel Tubing. 
12” O.D. x 2” wall thickness. It is excellent 
for all classes of dies, slitters, spacers, 
bushings, etc. 


We also supply a special tubing con- 
forming 
and S.A.E. 4615 designed particularly for 
Bearing purposes. 
nished in Hot Rolled or Cold Drawn finish. 


THE BISSETT STEEL CO., Inc. 


945 East 67th St., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Pittsburgh 


Carried in stock up to 


in analysis to S.A.E. 52100 


Can be fur- 








Frank Samuel 
President 


39 Cortlandt St. 





S. A. Cochran 
Vice Pres. 


FRANK SAMUEL & CO., Inc. 


Harrison Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Alloys Pig Iron Muck Bars 
Ferro Manganese Low Phos Low Phos and Special 
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Canada Starts To 
Come Back in 1933 


NDUSTRIAL depression in Canada 

| reached rock bottom in 1932, and 
the latter half of 1933 showed defi- 
nite indications of improvement. In 
the iron and steel industry there 
was a pronounced slump in opera- 
tions from late in February until 
the latter part of June, when a 
sharp upswing in operations de- 
veloped. 

During the first half of the year 
steel mills maintained an operating 
rate of 10 to 15 per cent. The plac- 
ing of large rail contracts by the 
Canadian National Railways in July 
brought a more optimistic turn to 
the industry, and officials of the Do- 
minion Steel & Coal Co., Sidney, 
N. S., issued a statement to the ef- 
fect that the company had sufficient 
orders assured to keep the plant 
operating at approximately 50 per 
cent capacity until the end of the 
year. 

Similar conditions prevailed at 
the plant of Algoma Steel Corp., 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. The Steel 
Co. of Canada Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., 
with its diversified range of prod- 
ucts, was more fortunate and suc- 
ceeded in maintaining production 
between 25 and 35 per cent during 
the year. 


Mines Buy New Equipment 


Increased mining activity in all 
sections of the dominion was large- 
ly responsible for direct improve- 
ment in some branches of the iron 
and steel industry. From this source 
came numerous and large orders for 
steel, mining plant machinery and 
milling equipment, 


The automotive industry also 
played a leading part in the indus- 
trial upswing. Production and sales 
of motor cars and trucks reached 
the highest level in two or three 
years and producers maintained a 
good demand for raw materials, a 
large part of which was purchased 
in this country. 

Building trades were practically 
at a standstill throughout the year, 
with only a few large tonnage proj- 
ects reported during the _ period. 
Structural steel fabricators had only 
small jobs to furnish an outlet for 
their product with the result that 
operations were at a minimum rate. 
The slump in building trades was in 
turn reflected in practical suspension 
of operations in radiator and sani- 
tary ware manufacturing plants, 
while producers of builders’ hard- 
ware had little call for their product. 
Toward the close of the year, how- 
ever, there was some revival in con- 
struction work, mostly in small fac- 
tories and dwellings which gave a 
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much brighter outlook to the trade. 

The general trend of business dur- 
ing the year is indicated by the out- 
put of pig iron. The year opened 
with two blast furnaces blowing and 
January iron output amounted to 


has yet to be proved that prosperity 
can be arrived at via legislation.” 


P. D. Block, president, Inland Steel 
Co., Chicago, said: 


“No event was of greater impor- 
tance to our industry in 1933 than 


companies involved and their em- 
ployes, but also to the buyers of iron 
and steel products. 

“In short, the code will give all of 
us what its name implies—‘fair com- 
petition’—and with that the degree 
of stability which we all need for the 





29,204 long tons. In February, one 
stack was in with production of 6114 
tons. From the end of February to 
the end of May, Canada had no blast 
furnaces blowing and consequently 
no production of iron. 

Late in June one furnace blew in 
and that month gave a production 





Canadian Production of lron and Steel 


Gross Tons 


figure of 687 tons; in July three Rake Steel Steel Ferro- 
furnaces were blowing and output Pig iron ingots castings alloys 
far that month totalled 31.689 rl MI es sods tues cassvanies 880,018 839,710 45,060 29,961 
‘ ’ me I sk ie aad en 593,024 625,175 25,515 26,400 

with this rate practically sustained RSE ; 570,397 733,855 18,840 25.709 
to the end of the year. TOS litre ees. : ‘ ae 745,550 33,338 57.416 
Siw 3 : ae oc cchcsuskcindeces 707,697 867,928 39,710 56,230 
Pig iron prices held unchanged 1928 1,087,727 1,190,001 14,718 44,882 
until the middle of the year, when “-  ea 1,090,244 1,309,543 70,145 80,010 
producers dropped the price on all oo. Tapa PNR: IR RIS Se ES oe ee 947 278 957,430 54,313 65,223 
grades $1.50 per ton and the year UR arax. staat ceutiac beaks a brtaceakeeyseahauie's 420,038 664,826 37,055 46,764 
closed with iron quoted at No, 1 ee ee fe alinaubaseans 144,130 312,360 22,915 15,487 
: ren | Oa eS Oct SERCO 391,994 15,535 23,740 


(2.25 to 2.75 silicon) $21; malle- 
able, $21; No. 2 (1.75 to 2.25 sili- 
econ) $20.50, Toronto. 

The Montreal price followed simi- 
lar range with the close No. 1, 
$22.50; malleable, $22.50; No. 2 
$22; and basic, $22. 





(a)—December production figures estimated. 








return to safer, better business condi- 
tions. 

“Inland can again report a broad- 
ening of its ability to serve by addi- 
tions to its line of products. Our new 
department for the production of 
coke and charcoal tin plate and tin 
mill black sheets is in operation, and 


the adoption on Aug. 17 of the iron 
and steel code of fair competition. 
— Many of the complex questions in- 


volved in the operation of the code 
These Leaders Say 


& 


be worked out; but already it seems 
RNEST T. WEIR, chairman, Na- evs 


clear to us that the code should bring 
very definite benefits, not only to the 
tional Steel Corp., Pittsburgh: 
‘“‘What the future will afford is de- STRI r STEEI 


pendent on many factors. Rail pur- 
in regular carbon Steel of any 


chases and increased automotive ac- 
tivity promise well for higher pro- 
analysis including alloy steels 


STAINLESS METALS 


1934, but a long time look ahead is 
in 


practically impossible at this time. 
These two industries consume ap- 
| CHROME and CHROME NICKEL 
analyses 








proximately one-third of all steel pro- 
duction. 

“With any new activities in private 
construction added to the _ public 
works program it is safe to predict 
that all the major steel companies 
may be expected to show marked im- 
provement in operations. Newly es- 
tablished efficiencies and economies 
arrived at during the depression will 
be reflected for the first time at the 
expected higher production levels of 
this year. 

“Higher prices for all steel prod- 
ucts are a foregone conclusion as 2 
result of the greatly increased costs | 
of production under code compliance. 
The payroll increase for the entire 
steel industry is over $100,000,000 
annually. 

“Concrete results of the ‘new deal’ 
are too indefinite for anyone to in- 
telligently arrive at sound conclu- 
sions regarding the partnership be- 





SUPERIOR STEEL CORPORATION 


Works at 
Carnegie, Penna. 


General Office 
3122 Grant Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SALES OFFICES 
1017 Fisher Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich. 


H. L. Brown, 


2002 Girard Trust Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 




















tween government and _ industry. Steel Sales Corp. i ’ 
Likewise the ‘ups and downs’ of 1933 a St. cede Ole 
have to some extent been influenced 

largely by experimental plans. _ It Pe 
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the fine 
prod- 


with 
Inland 


we are very pleased 
quality of these new 
ucts.”’ 

Gerard Swope, president, General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y.: 

“The problem of today is to have 
a greater revival in the capital goods 
industry, which has felt the increase 
but little, and with all the experi- 
ments that are being made and the 
hopeful and constructive attitude be- 
ing shown, we are looking forward 
with confidence that 1934 will be a 
better year than 1933 in employment 
and in industry.’’ 

O. C. Huffman, president, Conti- 


nental Can Co. Ine., New York: 

“Present prospects for the can- 
making industry in 1934 are bright. 
There is a likelihood that plantings 
will be increased and canning ac- 
tivity stimulated. Stocks of six of 
the seven principal can commodities 
in the hands of representative can- 
ners on Oct. 1 were 13 to 64 per cent 
lower than the year previous. 

“In addition prospects are that the 
use of nonrefillable tin cans for pack- 
aging motor oil will expand. The de- 
mand for general line containers 
should show improvement during the 
coming year.”’ 
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Safety Guards and Screens of 
every sort in Steel, Brass, Bronze, 
Copper, Zinc, Tin Plate, Monel, 
Lead, Stainless lron, ete. 


Write for complete information 


IN-Y-1] (care) MoM Ql (ec 
PERFORATING CO. 


5634 FILLMORE 


STREET — CHICAGO, ILL. 


New York Office, ||4 Liberty Street 








statistics. 
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The Steel Industry in all its departments has been 
| discussed very fully in a Special Report prepared for 
/ our clients. In addition, the survey presents important 


The future possibilities of this industry, in contrast to 
the present difficulties, are thoroughly outlined. The 
report is of value to executives engaged in the Steel 
Industry. A copy is available for distribution with- 


Address your request to Department S-58 


The BROOKMIRE ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 
FOUNDED 1904 
551 Fifth Avenue New York City. 
| Telephone: Vanderbilt 3-277 
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Codes 


qThe hearing on the chilled car 
wheel industry code Dec. 20 was a 
rarity under NRA; not one objection 
was raised, E. P. Waud, representing 
the Association of Manufacturers of 
Chilled Car Wheels, said 90 per cent 
of all rail-borne commerce was 
moved on wheels produced by com- 
panies which he represented, The 40- 
hour maximum week will increase 
employment 18 to 42 per cent, and 
the 30-cent hourly minimum will 
raise annual payrolls 12% per cent, 
according to Mr. Waud., 


q@ President Roosevelt Dec. 15 ap- 
proved 10 codes, bringing the total 
number up to 160. Included are the 
oxyacetylene industry effective Dec. 
18, the valve and fittings industry 
effective Dec, 21, and the metal tank 
industry effective Dec. 25. 

The nonferrous foundry industry 
and supplemental codes, including 
those for miscellaneous sand, alumi- 
num permanent mold, steel and roll- 
ing mill and blast furnace castings, 
were approved by the President 
Dec, 19, effective Dec. 25. The basic 
work week is 40 hours, Wage rates 
range from 32 cents an hour for 
males and 27 cents an hour for fe- 
males in the South to 40 cents an 
hour for males and 35 cents an hour 
for females in the North. 


Foreign 


q@German ministry of economy, acting 
under legislation making formation of 
cartels compulsory, has ordered manu- 
facturers of wire, wire nails and 
spring wire to associate themselves 
with already existing syndicates for 
the sale of these articles. 


(International tube cartel and Japan- 
ese manufacturers of tubes are report- 
ed by Commercial Attache Hunt, at 
Brussels, to have reached an agree- 
ment eliminating Japanese competi- 
tion in the far eastern markets. Euro- 
pean manufacturers of tubes agree not 
to sell in Japan, except certain quali- 
ties, while on the small exports quota 
allotted to the Japanese they agree 
to maintain cartel prices. 


(Japan, an increasing factor in the 
galvanized sheet trade in the Far 
East, exported 1,866,410 pieces in 
September, an increase of 266,629 
pieces over August, according to the 
Japan Galvanized Iron Sheet Indus- 
trial Guild. September exports in- 
cluded 526,196 pieces to the Dutch 
Indies, 483,446 to Kwantung Prov- 
ince, 361,683 to China, 235,470 to Siam. 


GA leading engineering school in 
Moscow analyzes the class origin of 
its students as 76 per cent workers, 
17 per cent employes and 7 per cent 
peasants. In 1914-15 the same 
school drew 35 per cent of its at- 
tendance from nobles and merchants, 
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32 per cent from the petty bourge- 
oisie, 19 per cent from officials and 
clericals and 14 per cent from land- 
owners. 

(One important Czechoslovakian 
works having just received orders 
from Russia for 8700 tons of sheets 
and 6500 tons of rails and another 
company for 3500 tons of rails, the 
department of commerce in Wash- 
ington deduces that Russia is shift- 
ing its iron and steel requirements 
from Germany. Terms of payment 
are 18 to 21 months. 


Rates Texas Chromite High 


A report by the Texas office of the 
United States bureau of mines on 
chromite ore deposits near Fred- 
ericksburg, Tex., gives the analysis 
as 50 per cent chromite, higher than 
similar ores of Russia, Turkey and 
New Caledonia, now supplying most 
of the requirements of the United 
States. Imports of chromite in 1932 
totaled 100,000 tons; domestic pro- 


duction was 200 tons, all in Cali- 

fornia. 

Call Meet on “F.1.T.” Threat 
Independent Steel Fabricators’ 


Traffic association advises that a meet- 
ing will be held at Pittsburgh, Jan. 
11 and 12, jointly with a committee of 
the American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction and commercial and traffic 
committees governing the administra- 
tion of the steel code, for the purpose 
of discussing the recent threat to 


eliminate “fabricated in transit” 
clauses on iron and_ steel freight 
tariffs. 


Truscon-Mitsui in Merger 


Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O., 
Julius Kahn president, has amalga- 
mated its steel business in Japan 
with the Mitsui Co. A program of ex- 
pansion will be started soon and the 
united companies expect eventually 
to produce all forms of steel re- 
quired in Japan, 

Mr. Kahn, now enroute home 
from Japan, where he negotiated the 
deal, says there is no sign of depres- 
sion in business in Japan. 


Russia Mines More Iron Ore 


Russian output of iron ore in Sep- 
tember averaged 44,000 tons daily, 
an increase of 5.9 per cent over 
August and 34.4 per cent over 
September, 1932, according to the 
USSR chamber of commerce. 








May Develop Stainless Plane 


PWA may loan $500,000 for ex- 
perimental development work on 
the flivver airplane of stainless steel 
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Here and There 
In Industry 


EIRTON STEEL CO., Weirton, 
Ww. Va., has moved its Philadel- 
phia office from the Packard build- yy © 
ing to room 1462 Broad Street Sta- American Gear Manufacturers 


rials has moved its 
office to 260 South 
Philadelphia. 


Broad 
Oo O 0 


association, Cleveland, have 
Steel Co.’s office building to 1 
Hanna building, Cleveland. 


American Society for Testing Mate- 
headquarters 
street, 


Offices of the Lake Superior Iron 
been 
moved from the Corrigan, McKinney 


170 


as- 





MORTON 
Draw-Cut - 
Flash Trimmers ff 


Built in any size to Bye 
suit your require- 
ments. Entirely clec- 
trically controlled. 
Sold and used in conjunction 
with any flash welder. Let 
us solve your flash trimming 


problems. Reference 30 H. 


Other Morton Producers 
High Duty Draw-Cut Shapers 16'' 
to 60" stroke. Special Railroad 
and Frog & Crossing Shapers. 
Roll Wabble—Plow Share—Single Purpose Shapers. Traveling Head 
Planers and Portable Planers. Stationary and Portable Keyway Cutters. 
Car Journal Grinding, Boring and Finishers. Finished Machine Keys 
and Special Shapes. 
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We Need A New Deck 
Not A New Deal 


USE:—“NEP.” 100%: SAVE. 
The 100% Pure Inhibitor 


““NEPowder”’ 100 is the ‘‘NEW DECK” for the Steel 
Industry. It means better Inhibitor. Lower cost per 
ton. Lower freight costs. It means cleaner product. 
““NEPowder”’ 100 is the most advanced development 
of Inhibitors which has ever been produced for the 
Steel Industry. 

““NEPowder”’ 100 is shipped either in powdered form 
or in solution. In either form it is 100% pure. 


THE WILLIAM M. PARKIN CO. 


Chemical Engineers to the Steel Industry 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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sociation has moved its headquarters N. Y., has moved its warehouse and 


















































offices from First National Bank district sales office at Cleveland 
building to the Penn-Lincoln hotel, from 1262 Ontario street to the 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. This is also head- Crown Annex building, 1150 West 
quarters of the code authority of the Third street, Larger facilities for 
gear manufacturing industry. handling increased stocks are avail- 
oo 2 able in the new location, 
H. O. Swoboda Inc., Pittsburgh, oY Be. 
has moved its office and laboratory Neptune Meter Co., Ltd. and Na- 
to new and larger quarters at 4301 tional Meter Co. of Canada Ltd. have 
Main street, Greater facilities have merged their interests under the 
been provided for research and de- name Neptune-National Meters Ltd., 
velopment work in connection with Toronto, Ont. Production will be 
industrial problems, carried on at the plant of the former, 
S72 345 Sorauren avenue, Toronto. J. 
Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, Herbert Ballentine is president of the 
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OPERATE PICKLING BATHS 
PROFITABLY 


RODINE 


Saves Acid, Metal and Time 


RODINE assures perfect pickling re- 
sults, conserves metal; saves acid and 
time. Lowers costs. If your pickle 
tanks run profitably now, make them 
more so with RODINE. 


Send for Bulletin No. 15 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 


General Offices and Factory 
Ambler, Pa. 











new company, John H. Ballentine vice 
president and secretary, and’ F. J. 
Bradley vice president. 
<a BSB 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Inc., Wilmington, Del., has bought 
the metal degreasing business of the 
Carrier Engineering Corp., Newark, 
N. J. formerly conducted by the Car- 
rier Metal Cleaning division. The 
sale includes patents, trademarks and 
goodwill of the Carrier vapor de- 
greasing machine and the company’s 
solvent. R. & H. chemical depart- 
ment of the du Pont company will 
continue manufacture of the solvent. 


Stanton Ironworks Co, Ltd., near 
Nottingham, Eng., has placed on the 
market a new 3-inch diameter spun 
iron pipe manufactured by the De- 
Lavaud process, It will be made in 
12-foot lengths tested to 200 pounds. 
per square inch, conforming to Brit- 
ish standard specifications, except 
that it is 4%-inch thick and weighs 
100 pounds per length, It is not 
intended to supplant the present 
heavier 3-inch pipe but is designed 
for users requiring a lighter pipe in 
east iron. 


Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, which 
recently installed a new type of au- 
tomatic castings cleaner in_ its 
foundry, the development of the 
American Foundry Equipment Co., 
Mishawaka, Ind., has perfected an 
automatite loading device for use 
with this unit and will manufacture 
it on a commercial scale, The clean- 
ing unit replaces the standard tum- 
bling barrel and sand blasting op- 
erations, throwing the _ abrasive 
against the castings by centrifugal 
force instead of compressed air. 


Surface Combustion Corp., Toledo, 
O., among recent installations has 
placed the following furnaces: Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. a walking beam pair 
furnace for use with three-high mill 
at Sparrows Point, Md.; Granite 
City Steel Co., Granite City, Ill., a 
walking beam pair furnace for use 
before making tin plate breakdowns 
and two additional walking beam 
pack furnaces for finishing tin plate, 
for natural gas or oil firing; Conti- 
nental Steel Corp., Kokomo, Ind., 
continuous walking beam pack fur- 
nace for heating sheet breakdowns, 
with oil gas firing system to use 
heavy fuel oil; Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., Youngstown, O., a four- 
hole soaking pit, each hole 14 feet 
6 inches by 6 feet 6 inches, one way 
fired, tile recuperators, for coke oven 
gas or its equivalent; American Can 
Co., New York, a controlled atmos- 
phere continuous furnace for clean 
hardening of can openers. 

0 O 0 

Morse Chain Co., division of the 
Borg-Warner Corp., Ithaca, N. Y., and 
Detroit, has bought the Kelpo free- 
wheeling or one-way industrial 
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clutch, a product of the Kelpo Clutch 
Co., Rockford, Ill. It will be manu- 
factured at the Ithaca plant. Fred M. 


Potgeiter, former president of the 
Kelpo company, has joined the Morse 
organization. 

O O Oo 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, 
Wis., manufacturer of steel and 
wood printing house, laboratory and 
dental fixtures and equipment, has 
acquired a controlling interest in 
the Modernice Corp., manufacturer 
of beer cabinets and cooling equip- 


ment, It is starting production of 
these lines under its own name, us- 
ing its own patents, and later in- 


tends to enter the general air con- 
ditioning field. 
a oo BS 
Mahr Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, man- 
ufacturer of heating and heat treat- 
ing equipment, has appointed George 
P. Dempler Co. Inec., 3318 Latonia 
avenue, Pittsburgh, its representa- 
tive in western Pennsylvania, several 
counties in eastern Ohio and north- 
ern West Virginia. 
O 0 O 
E. R. Wagner Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, manufacturer of hardware and 
metal stampings, has developed a 
transparent-top carpet sweeper and 
has brought production to 300 units 
per day, with further’ increase 
planned. A new distributing organ- 
ization has been set up to market 
this product. 
a 2 eae 
Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn., has 
formed Bristol Co. of Canada Ltd. to 
serve the Canadian market better 
and to expand its Canadian service 
laboratory of 12 years standing to 
include sales, service and manufac- 
turing. Factory and general head- 
quarters will be at 64 Princess 
street, Toronto, Ont. J. S. Mayberry, 
graduate engineer of Toronto uni- 
versity and for ten years with the 
parent company, has been appointed 
manager. 


Personals 


DWIN S. MILLS, vice president 
—E and general sales manager, IIli- 
nois Steel Co., Chicago, has resigned. 
Born in New Brighton, Pa., he re- 
ceived his education in Cleveland 
public schools and entered the em- 
ploy of the Carnegie Steel Co. in that 
city in 1895. He became manager of 
sales and later was appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Pittsburgh 
Steamship Co. 

Subsequently he became agent of 
the Oliver fron Mining Co., Duluth, 
and, following final organization of 
the United States Steel Corp., was 
transferred to New York as assist- 
ant to the first vice president. From 
1910 to 1919 he served as sales man- 
ager for the Carnegie Steel Co. at 
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Chicago. He then was appointed 
general manager of sales for the II- 
linois company and in 1926 was 
made a vice president in addition to 
his other duties, Mr. Mills also is 
manager of sales in the Chicago dis- 
trict for the Carnegie company and 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 
He is a member of the board of trus- 
tees of Northwestern university, 
Evanston, Ill. 


W. E. Richey, Chicago district man- 
ager for Luria Bros. & Co. Ince., serap 
dealer, is now recovering from a re- 
cent serious illness. 

SH. 2 
G. Furman Mather, associated with 





Frank Samuel & Co. Inc., Philadelphia, 
on Jan. 1 will join the Philadelphia 


organization of Charles Dreifus Co. 


0 0 a) 


Willard McFadden is now the dis- 
trict sales manager at Chicago, with 
building, 
Pitts- 
He formerly was district sales 
Detroit 
and has succeeded to the post at Chi- 
Briggs, now 
West 


Peoples Gas 
Steel 


the 
Leechburg 


offices in 
for West 
burgh. 
manager for the company in 


C., 


cago left vacant by L. W. 
general manager for 
Leechburg company. 


the 


sales 


7 
F. P. Harrigan has been appointed 
sales representative in the New 
for the 


metropolitan area 





York 
Sheffield 
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Machine & Tool Co., Dayton, O., with 
offices at 30 Church street, New York. 
0 0 0 

Gardner C. Derry, who has been 
sales manager of the power division 
of the B. F. Sturtevant Co., Boston, 
has been elected vice president of 
the company. 

O oO O 

Walter Harnischfeger, president, 
Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee, has 
returned from a month's tour of Eu- 
rope, where he visited industrial 
plants in Belgium, France and Ger- 
many, 

O O O 

Joe McNally, formerly associated 
with the Railway Car & Equipment 
Co., Chicago Steel Car Co. and the 
General American Tank Car Corp., 
all of Chicago, is now connected with 
Iron & Steel Products Inc., Railway 
Exchange building, Chicago, dealer 
in railway supplies. 

O O O 

H. J. Crichton has been appointed 
supervisor of purchases for General 
Motors Truck Corp., Detroit. 

Col. G. A. Green has been named 
a member of the executive staff of the 
corporation and will devote his ef- 
forts to field research and study in 
connection with design and manufac 
turing operations. 

0 0 O 

L. A. Umanski, specialist in stee! 
mill equipment, associated with the 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., and who has recently spent 
three years as a consulting engineer 
in Russia, addressed a meeting of 
the Association of Iron and Steel 
Electrical Engineers, Dec. 15, at the 
William Penn hotel, Pittsburgh. 

ce » ie 

Colin G. Fink, professor of electro- 
chemistry, Columbia university, New 
York, and secretary of the Electro- 
chemical society, will receive the Per- 
kin medal of the Society of Chemical 
Industry at a meeting to be held in 
the Chemists’ club, New York, Jan. 
5. The medal is being awarded Dr. 
Fink for his inventions in the fields 
of metallurgy and electrochemistry. 

0 QO O 

William K. Stamets, president, 
William K. Stamets Co., Pittsburgh, 
was elected president of the Machine 
Tool Club of Pittsburgh at its initial 
meeting recently. 

George M. Cherrington was elect- 
ed vice president and G. M. Harrow- 
er was named secretary and treas- 
urer, 

a 0 O 

George Disque has resigned as a 
Detroit sales representative of the 
Crucible Steel Co. of America and the 
Halcomb Steel Co. He first was as- 
sociated with the latter organization 
in 1909 at its Syracuse, N. Y., plant, 
and since 1918 has been in Detroit. 
When the Crucible company consoli- 
dated with the Halecomb company two 
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years ago, he continued his work at 
Detroit with the merged organization. 
0 Oo 0 

Theodore M. Gloeckner, associated 
with the sales organization of Union 
Drawn Steel Co., Massillon, O., for 
more than 15 years, became district 
sales manager for the Philadelphia ter- 
ritory, Jan. 1. He has spent the 
greater part of these years in the 
Philadelphia office of the company, 
2030 Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust build- 
ing, and for the past 18 months has 
been in charge. He is well-known 
among users of cold-finished steel. 

0 0 0 

Karl Kautz, who as noted in STEEL 
for Dec. 25 has joined the staff of the 
Republic Steel Corp., Massillon, O., as 
ceramic engineer specializing in re- 
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search and field service on enameling 
sheets, is a graduate of Ohio State 
university, Columbus, O., and has had 
ten years of experience in various 
branches of vitreous enameling work. 
For two years he was in charge of 
the enameling plant of American 
Range & Foundry Co, East St. Louis, 
Ill., following which he was associated 
successively with the Northwestern 
Terra Cotta Co., St. Louis, and the 
Abingdon Sanitary Mfg. Co., Abing- 
don, Ill., as ceramic chemist. 


Died: 


RANK L. NORTON, 64, vice presi- 
F dent, Scullin Steel Co., St. Louis, 
at his office in New York, Dec. 21. 
He had been associated with the com- 
pany for 32 years, starting in the 
sales department at St. Louis. 

CO O O 

Willard D. Ackley, 64, president 

and general manager, Union Fork & 





Hoe Co., Frankfort, N. Y., Dec, 24. 
oO ae 
Everett Morss, 68, president, Sim- 
plex Wire & Cable Co., Boston, at 
his home in that city, Dec. 27. 
0 0 O 
Robert A. Gillespie, 69, president, 
Gillespie Machine Co., Pittsburgh, in 
that city recently. 
0 O O 
Josiah Judd, 61, for many years 
president of the Wire Machinery Co., 
Fair Haven, Conn., in New Haven, 
Conn., Dec. 19. 
O Oo O 
Charles Stolper, 61, founder and 
president of the Stolper Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., Milwaukee, at his winter 
home in Coral Gables, Fla., Dec. 25. 
0 oS 
Charles W. Holt, 74, founder and 
president of the Holt Electric Motor 
Co., Milwaukee, at his home in Wau- 
watosa, Wis., Dec. 22. 
0 O O 
Robert A. Bautz, 66, Chicago 
metallurgist, in Chicago, Dec. 13. He 
was a member of the American Cer- 
amic society and the American In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers, 
0 O oO 
Harry Ward Randolph, 69, founder 
and president of the Ohio Knife Co., 
Cincinnati, in that city, Dec. 25. A 
native of Paton, Ill., he was former- 
ly manager of the Anderson Knife & 
Bar Co., Anderson, Ind, 


Oo O O 
Thomas Finigan, 51, executive 
vice president, American Brake 


Shoe & Foundry Co., Chicago, Dec. 
25. He was in charge of all west- 
ern operations of the company. 


0 O O 
William Shelton, 80, pioneer in 
the sheet steel industry in the Apol- 
lo, Pa., district, recently, in Pitts- 
burgh. From 1868 until 1900, 
when he retired, he was at various 
times connected with three of the 
pioneer mills in the sheet industry 
in western Pennsylvania. 
0 fe O 
Anthony Waldeck, 82, founder of 
the A. Waldeck Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 
at his home in that city, Dec, 25, He 
had been active for 36 years in the 
wire gage business until nine years 
ago, when he retired. Three of his 
brothers, Joseph, Charles and John, 
were executives of the American 
Steel & Wire Co. 
0 Oo Oo 
A. E. Hammitt, 79, long associated 
with American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 
Pittsburgh, and for many _ years 
superintendent of the company’s gal- 
vanizing division at its Vandergrift, 
Pa., works, at Miami, Fla., recently. 
He had been in Miami for the past 
three months because of ill health 
but previously had been a resident of 
Apollo, Pa., for over 50 years. 
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